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The benefits of education and of 
useful knowledge, generally diffused 
through a community, are essential 
to the preservation of a free govern- 


ment. 
Sam Houston 


Cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy. ... It is the 
only dictator that freemen acknowl- 
edge and the only security that free- 


men desire. 
Mirabeaa B. Lamar 
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Regular working days for the Main University are in bold-faced 
type; registration days are in italic. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
FELLOWSHIPS BY COURTESY 


The Board of Regents, at their meeting on August 30, 1926, created 
in the Graduate School the position of Fellow by Courtesy, to be 
awarded by the President upon the recommendation of a professor and 
the Dean of the Graduate School, to Doctors of Philosophy who wish 
to come to the University for study or research, with the privilege of 
attending seminars or classes, and of carrying on research in the lab- 
oratories and libraries, with the remission of all fees, including 
matriculation, service, and maintenance fees; student activity fee; 
library, medical, and ordinary laboratory fees. 

This honor was conferred on M. PFANNENSTIEL, PH.D., Geologic 
Institute, University of Heidelberg, Germany, for the session of 1926- 
1927. 


CALENDAR OF THE MAIN UNIVERSITY 
AND OF THE MEDICAL BRANCH 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1926 


JUNE 9, WEDNESDAY. Registration for the first term of the Summer 
Session. 

JUNE 10, THURSDAY. Classes for the Summer Session begin. 

JUNE 16, WEDNESDAY. Last day for registration for credit during 
the first term. 

JUNE 23, WEDNESDAY. Last day for filing with the Dean of the 
Graduate School written title of master’s thesis. 

JULY 4, SUNDAY. Independence Day. 

JULY 12, MONDAY. Postponed examinations, examinations for ad- 
vanced standing, and examinations to remove course cond:tions. 
Petitions must be in the Registrar’s office not later than July 5. 

JULY 19-21, MONDAY—WEDNESDAY. Examinations for the first term. 

JULY 21, WEDNESDAY. Registration for the second term of the Sum- 
mer Session. 

JULY 22, THURSDAY. Classes for the second term of the Summer Ses- 
sion begin. 

JULY 27, TUESDAY. Last day for registration for credit during the 
second term. 

AvuGusT 2, MonpAy. Last day for making application for degrees. 

AUGUST 21, SATURDAY. Last day for presenting final copy (unbound) 
for master’s thesis for examination by the examining committee. 

AUGUST 28, SATURDAY. Last day for depositing bound copy of mas- 
ter’s thesis with the Dean of the Graduate School. 

AucusT 28, 30, 31, SATURDAY, MoNDAY, TUESDAY. Examinations for 
the second term. 

AucGusT 31, TUESDAY. Commencement Day. 


LONG SESSION OF 1926-1927 
1926 


SEPTEMBER 15, WEDNESDAY. Examinations for admission begin. 

SEPTEMBER 16, THURSDAY. Postponed examinations, examinations 
for advanced standing, and examinations to remove course condi- 
tions. Petitions must be in the Registrar’s office not later than 
September 9. 

SEPTEMBER 20, MoNpDAY. Freshman convocation. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 22, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. Registration. 

SEPTEMBER 23, THURSDAY. Fall term classes begin. 
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SEPTEMBER 25-29, SATURDAY-WEDNESDAY. Examinations in the Med- 
ical Branch for removal of conditions and for advanced standing 
and exemptions. 

SEPTEMBER 28—OcTOBER 1, TUESDAY-FRIDAY. Registration in the Med- 
ical Branch. 

SEPTEMBER 29, WEDNESDAY. Last day for taking up fall term courses. 

SEPTEMBER 29, WEDNESDAY. Deferred examinations for admission 
begin. 

OcTOBER 1, FRIDAY. Opening exercises of the Medical Branch. 

NOVEMBER 11, THURSDAY. Armistice Day, a holiday. 

NOVEMBER 25, THURSDAY. Thanksgiving Day, a holiday. 

DECEMBER 16-22, THURSDAY—-WEDNESDAY. Fall term examinations, 
except in the School of Law. 

DECEMBER 23, THURSDAY. Christmas recess begins. 


1927 


JANUARY 8, MONDAY. Registration day for all new students. 

JANUARY 38, MONDAY. Classes resumed in the Medical Branch. 

JANUARY 4, TUESDAY. All old students report present. Winter term 
classes begin. <3 

JANUARY 8, SATURDAY. Last day for taking up winter term courses. 

JANUARY 10, Monpay. Last day for filing with the Dean of the 
Graduate School titles of master’s theses. 

JANUARY 12, WEDNESDAY. Postponed examinations, examinations 
for advanced standing, and examinations to remove course condi- 
tions. Petitions must be in the Registrar’s office not later than 
January 5. 

JANUARY 22-29, SATURDAY-SATURDAY. Mid-year examinations in the 
Medical Branch. . 

JANUARY 24-29, MONDAY-SATURDAY. First semester examinations in 
the School of Law. 

JANUARY 31, MONDAY. Second semester classes in the School of Law 
begin. 

JANUARY 31, MoNDAY. Second term classes begin in the Medical 
Branch. 

FEBRUARY 22, TUESDAY. Washington’s Birthday, a holiday. 

MARCH 2, WEDNESDAY. Texas Independence Day, a holiday. 

MArcH 12-18, SATURDAY-FRIDAY. Winter term examinations, except 
in the School of Law. 

MarcH 18, Fripay. Registration for all new students. 

MARCH 19, SATURDAY. Old students report present. Spring term 
classes begin. 

MARCH 25, FRIDAY. Last day for taking up spring term courses. 

APRIL 18, MoNpAay. Last day for presenting first copy of master’s 
thesis. 

APRIL 21, THURSDAY. San Jacinto Day, a holiday. 
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May 2, Monpay. Last day for making applications for degrees. 

May 2, Monpay. Last day for filing with the Dean of the Graduate 
School the approved copies of the doctor’s theses. 

May 7-18, SATURDAY—WEDNESDAY. Final examinations for the grad- 
uating classes in the Medical Branch. 

May 12, THURSDAY. Postponed examinations, examinations for ad- 
vanced standing, and examinations to remove course conditions. 
Petitions must be in the Registrar’s office not later than May 5. 

MAy 14-28, SATURDAY—SATURDAY. Final examinations for the fresh- 
man, sophomore, and junior classes in the Medical Branch. 

May 21, SAturDAy. Last day for presenting final copy, unbound, 
of master’s thesis for examination by the examining committee. 

May 24,-JUNE 3, TUESDAY-FRIDAY. Second semester examinations in 
the School of Law. 

MAY 28-JUNE 3, SATURDAY—FRIDAY. Final examinations except in 
the School of Law and the Medical Branch. 

May 31, TuEspAy. Graduating exercises of the Medical Branch. 

JUNE 3, FRIDAY. Last day for depositing bound copy of master’s 
thesis with the Dean of the Graduate School. 

JUNE 4, SATURDAY. Alumni and Class Day. 

JUNE 5, SUNDAY. Commencement Sunday. 

JUNE 6, MoNDAY. Commencement Day. 


BOARD OF REGENTS 


HENRY J. LUTCHER STARK, Chairman 
MARCELLUS D. FOSTER, Vice-Chairman 
CARROLL D. SIMMONS, Secretary, Austin 


Terms Expire January, 1927 
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Terms Expire January, 1929 
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Terms Expire January, 1931 
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The Board of Regents meets on the third Tuesday in each month 
during the Long Session, usually at Austin. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


AUDITING: Messrs. Neathery, Royston. 

BUILDING AND GROUNDS: Mrs. O’Hair, Messrs. Royston, Storey. 

COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCES: Mr. Padelford, Mrs. O’Hair, Mr. Tyler. 

EXECUTIVE: Messrs. Stark, Foster, Mrs. O’Hair. 

FINANCE: Messrs. Foster, Howard, Storey. 

LAND: Messrs. Storey, Neathery, Padelford. 

LEGISLATION: Messrs. Tyler, Howard, Padelford. 

MEDICAL BRANCH: Messrs. Royston, Foster, Tyler. 

COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY: Messrs. Howard, Neathery, 
Mrs. O’Hair. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL OFFICERS 
Office of the President 
WALTER MARSHALL WILLIAM SPLAWN, PH.D., President. 
CARROLL Day SIMMONS, M.B.A., Statistician to the President. 
FRANKIE WREN, B.A., Secretary to the President. 


Office of the Registrar 


EDWARD JACKSON MATHEWS, M.A., Registrar. 
EULA ANNETTE NAGLE, Secretary to the Registrar. 


Office of the Auditor 


WILLIAM ROBERT LONG, Auditor. 
EARL ROBERT CORNWELL, Assistant Auditor. 


Office of the Comptroller 
JoHN WILLIAM CALHOUN, M.A., Comptroller. 
GEORGE JENNINGS STEPHENS, Assistant to the Comptroller; 
Purchasing Agent. 

ROBERT LEON WHITE, B.S. in ArcH., Superintendent of Construction. 
EVELYN ELIZABETH Moore, Secretary to the Comptroller. 
University Architect 
HERBERT MILLER GREENE, F.A.I.A., University Architect, Dallas. 

Land Agent 
ROBERT EDWARD LEE SANER, LL.M., Land Agent, Dallas. 
Summer Session 
FREDERICK Esy, PH.D., LL.D., Director. 


DANIEL ALLEN PENICK, PH.D., Assistant Director. 
HENRIETTA GILLILAND, Secretary to the Director. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


WALTER MARSHALL WILLIAM SPLAWN, PH.D., President. 
HENRY WINSTON HARPER, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Graduate School. 
GUSTAVUS WATTS CUNNINGHAM, PH.D., Litt.D., Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School (Summer Session). 

FRANK Burr MARSH, B.A., PH.D., Secretary to the Graduate Faculty. 
LOUISE GILLIAM, B.As Secretary to the Dean. 


GRADUATE FACULTY 


FRED C. AYER, Professor of Educational Administration. 
B.S., Upper Iowa, 1902; M.S., Georgetown, 1905; PH.D., Chicago, 1915. 
JAMES ROBINSON BAILEY, Professor of Organic Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1891; PH.D., Munich, 1897. 
EUGENE CAMPBELL BARKER, Professor of American History. 
B.A., Texas, 1899; M.A., 1900; PH.D., Pennsylvania, 1908. 
WILLIAM JAMES BATTLE, Professor of Classical Languages. 
B.A., North Carolina, 1888; PH.D., Harvard, 1893; D.C.L., University of the 
South, 1922. 
HARRY YANDELL BENEDICT, Professor of Applied Mathematics ; Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
B.S., Texas, 1892; M.A., 1893; Pu.D., Harvard, 1898; LL.D., Baylor, 1920. 
JOHANNES LASSEN BOYSEN, Associate Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages. 
B.A., Harvard, 1898; M.A., Syracuse, 1904; Pu.D., Wuerzburg, 1909. 
ALBERT PERLEY BROGAN, Professor of Philosophy. 
B.A., Harvard, 1911; M.A., 1912; PH.D., 1914. 
JOHN MyYRON BRYANT, Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
B.S. in E.E., Worcester Polytechnic, 1901; E.E., 1909; M. S., Illinois, 1911. 
JOHN THEODORE BUCHHOLZ, Professor of Botany. 
B.S., A.B., Iowa Wesleyan, 1909; PH.D., University of Chicago, 1917. 
MorGAN CALLAWAY, JR., Professor of English. 
B.A., Emory, 1881; M.A., 1884; PH.D., Johns Hopkins, 1889; LL.D., Southern 
Methodist, 1924. 
KILLIS CAMPBELL, Professor of English. 
B.A., William and Mary, 1894; PH.D., Johns Hopkins, 1898. 
LILIA Mary CASIS, Professor of Romance Languages. 
B.Lit., Texas, 1895; M.A., 1896. 
ALONZO B. Cox, Professor of Business Administration. 
B.A., Texas, 1911; M.A., 1914; PH.D., Wisconsin, 1920. 
GUSTAVUS WATTS CUNNINGHAM, Professor of Philosophy; Assistant 
Dean of the Graduate School (Summer Session). 
M.A., Furman, 1902; Litt.D., 1916; PH.D., Cornell. 1908. 
WILLIAM Morris Davis, Professor of Geology, fall term, 1926-1927. 
B.S., Harvard, 1869; M.E., 1870; PH.D., Greifswald, 1906; Sc.D. (Hon.), Cape 
Town, 1905; S.D., Melbourne, 1914; Chevalier de la .uegion d’Honneur, 
France; Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology, Emeritus, Harvard. 


Officers of Administration TD 


EDWARD LEwIs Dopp, Professor of Actuarial Mathematics. 
B.A., Western Reserve, 1897; M.A., 1901; PH.D., Yale, 1904. 
FREDERIC DUNCALF, Professor of Medieval History. 
B.A., Beloit, 1904; PH.D., Wisconsin, 1909. 
FREDERICK EsBy, Professor of the History of Education; Director of 
the Summer Session. 
B.A., McMaster, 1895; LL.D., 1921; PH.D., Clark, 1900. 
* ALEXANDER CASWELL ELLIS, Professor of the Philosophy of Education. 
B.A., North Carolina, 1894; PH.D., Clark, 1897. 
STANLEY PHISTER FINCH, Professor of Civil Engineering. 
B.A., Texas, 1902; C.E., 1905; M.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1909. 
FREDERICK ERNEST GIESECKE, Professor of Architectural Engineering; 
Research Engineer in the Engineering Experiment Station. 


M.E. Texas A. and M., 1890; B.S. in Arch, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1904; PH.D., Illinois, 1924. 


CLYDE CHEW GLASCOCK, Professor of Romance Languages. 
PH De Johns Hopkins, 1900. 
CLARENCE TRUMAN GRAY, Professor of the Philosophy of Education. 
B.A., Indiana, 1904; M.A., Chicago, 1911; PH.D., 1916. 
REGINALD HARVEY GRIFFITH, Professor of English; Curator of the 
Wrenn Library. 
M.A., Furman, 1892; Litt.D., 1925; PH.D., Chicago, 1905. 
Max SYLvius HANDMAN, Professor of Economics. 
B.A., Oregon, 1907; PH.D., Chicago, 1917. 
+CHARLES WILSON HACKETT, Professor of Latin-American History. 
B.A., Texas, 1909; M.A., California, 1914; PH.D., 1917. 
HENRY WINSTON HARPER, Professor of Chemistry; Dean of the Grad- 
uate School. 
PH.G., Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 1881; M.D., Virginia, 1892; Fellow of 
the Chemical Society (London), 1899; LL.D., Baylor, 1914. 
GILBERT DENNISON Harris, Professor of Paleontological Geology, 
Winter Term, 1926-1927. 
PH.B., Cornell, 1886; Member Société Géologique de France; Professor of Paleon- 
tology and Stratigraphy, Cornell University. 
JOSEPH LINDSEY HENDERSON, Professor of Secondary Education. . 
B.A., West Virginia, 1894; M.A., Columbia, 1906; PH.D., 1912. 
ARTHUR KEITH, Professor of Structural Geology, Spring Term, 1925- 
1926. 
A.B., Harvard, 1885; A.M., 1886; Geologist United States Geological Survey. 
JOHN MATTHIAS KUEHNE, Professor of Physics. 
B.S., Texas, 1899; M.A., 1901; Pu.D., Chicago, 1910. 
RosBert ADGER LAW, Professor of English. 


B.A., Wofford, 1898; M.A., Trinity (N.C.), 1902; M.A., Harvard, 1903; PHDS 
1905. 


IsAAcC MCKINNEY LEWIS, Professor of Bacteriology and Botany. 
B.A., Indiana, 1906; M.A., 1907; PH.D., 1909. 

ELMER JULIUS LUND, Professor of Zoology in charge of Physiology. 
Pu.B., Hamlin College, 1910; PH.D., Johns Hopkins, 1914. 


*Resigned June, 1926. 
yAbsent on leave for the session of 1925-1926. 
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FRANK Burr Marsh, Professor of Ancient History; Secretary to the 
Graduate Faculty. 
B.A., Michigan, 1902; PH.D., 1906, 
EDMUND THORNTON MILLER, Professor of Economics. 
B.A., Texas, 1900; M.A., 1901; M.A., Harvard, 1903; PH.D., 1909. 
RosBertT LEE Moore, Professor of Pure Mathematics. 
B.S., M.A., Texas, 1901; PH.D., Chicago, 1905. 
HERMANN JOSEPH MULLER, Professor of Zoology. 
B.A., Columbia, 1910; M.A., 1911; PuH.D., 1916. 
ERNEST HENRY CLARK OLIPHANT, Professor of English, Fall Term, 
1926-1927. . 


M.A., Melbourne University; Professor of English, Carlton College, Melbourne 
University, Melbourne, Australia. 
THEOPHILUS SHICKEL PAINTER, Professor of Zoology. 
B.A., Roanoke, 1908; M.A., Yale, 1909; PH.D., 1913. 
JOHN THOMAS PATTERSON, Professor of Zoology. 
B.S., Wooster, 1908; PH.D., Chicago, 1908. 
LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR., Professor of English. 
B. S., Alabama Polytechnic, 1892; M.S., 1893; PH.D., Pennsylvania, 1904. 
JAMES EDWIN PEARCE, Professor of Anthropology. 
B.Lit., Texas, 1894; M.A., 1895. 
FLEMING ALLEN CLAY PERRIN, Professor of Psychology. = 
PH.B., Chicago, 1910; PH.D., 1914. 
BENJAMIN FLOYD PITTENGER, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion; Dean of the School of Education.* 
B.Ped., B.A. in Ed., Michigan State Normal, 1908; M.A., Texas, 1912; PH.D., 
Chicago, 1916. © 4 
MILTON BROCKETT PoRTER, Professor of Pure Mathematics. 
B.S., Texas, 1892; PH.D., Harvard, 1897. 
CHARLES WILLIAM RAMSDELL, Professor of American History. 
B.A., Texas, 1903; M.A., 1904; PH.D., Columbia, 1910. 
EUGENE PAUL SCHOCH, Professor of Physical Chemistry; Director of 
the Industrial Chemistry Experiment Station. 
C.E., Texas, 1894; M.A., 1896; PH.D., Chicago, 1902. 
CHARLES SCHUCHERT, Professor of Geology, Winter Term, 1925-1926. 
A.M. (Hon.), Yale, 1904; LL.D. New York University, 1914; Professor of Pal- 


eontology, Curator of the Geological Collection, and Professor of Historical 
Geclogy Emeritus, Yale. 


ELIAS HowAarD SELLARDS, Professor of Geology; Associate Director 


of the Bureau of Economic Geology. 
A. B., Kansas, 1899; A.M., 1900; Pu.D., 1903. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM SIMONDS, Professor of Geology; Secretary to the 


General Faculty. 
B.S., Cornell, 1875; M.S., 1876; PuH.D., Syracuse, 1879; D.Se. (Hon). Arkansas, 
1893. 


WALTER MARSHALL WILLIAM SPLAWN, President; Professor of Eco- 


nomics. 
B.A., Baylor, 1906; B.A., Yale, 1908; M.A., 1914; PH.D., Chicago, 1921. 


*Appointed Dean of the School of Education, June, 1926. 
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WILLIAM SENECA SUTTON, Professor of Educational Administration; 


Dean of the School of Education.* 
B.A., Arkansas, 1878; M.A., 1884; LL.D. 1905. 
THOMAS ULVAN TAYLOR, Professor of Civil Engineering; Dean of the 
College of Enginering. 
C.E., Virginia, 1883; M.C.E., Cornell, 1895. 
HARRY SHULTZ VANDIVER, Associate Professor of Pure Mathematics. 


ERNEST JOSEPH VILLAVASO, Professor of Romance Languages. 
B.A., Tulane, 1894; M.A., 1896. 


JET CORINE WINTERS, Associate Professor of Home Economics. 
B.A., Texas, 1911; B.S., Columbia, 1915; M.A. 1918; PHu.D., Yale, 1926. 


VISITING PROFESSORS IN THE SUMMER SESSION 1926 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL BINKLEY, PH.D., Professor of History, Colorado 
College, Lecturer in History. 

CHARLES FREDERICK TUCKER Brooke, M.A., B.LiTT., Professor of 
English, Yale University, Lecturer in English. 

DONALD CAMERON, PH.D., Professor of Latin, Boston University, Lec- 
turer in Classical Languages. 

EDWARD WILSON CHITTENDEN, PH.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Iowa, Lecturer in Mathematics. 

EDWARD EVERETT DALE, PH.D., Professor of History, University of 
Oklahoma, Lecturer in History. 

HERMAN HUNTER GUICE, J.D., Assistant Professor of Business Law, 
Southern Methodist University, Lecturer in Government. 
HERMAN GERLACH JAMES, PH.D., J.D., Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and Professor of Political Science; Dean of the’ 
Graduate School, University of Nebraska, Lecturer in Govern- 

ment. 

HARRY STUART VEDDER JONES, PH.D., Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois, Lecturer in English. 

HOMER WALKER JOSSELYN, PH.D., Research Investigator, General Edu- 
cational Board, Rockefeller Foundation, Lecturer in Educa- 
tional Administration. : 

JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Queen’s College, 
University of Aberdeen, Lecturer in Philosophy. 

THOMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL, PH.D., Professor of History, Washing- 
ton University, Lecturer in History. 

MARCEL Moraup, Agrégé de l’Université de France, Professor of 
French, Rice Institute, Lecturer in Romance Languages. 

FREDERICK LOUIS NUSSBAUM, PH.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Wyoming, Lecturer in History. 

LUTHER APPEL PFLUEGER, PH.D., Professor of Romance Languages, 
Texas Technological College, Lecturer in Romance Languages. 

CHARLES W. PIPKIN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Government, Louis- 
iana State University, Lecturer in Government. 


*Resigned as Dean of the School of Education, June, 1926. 
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HoMER P. RAINEY, PH.D., Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Lecturer in Educational Administration and 
History of Education. 

WILLIAM O. RAYMOND, PH.D., Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Lecturer in English. 

FRANK OTIS REED, PH.D., Professor of Spanish, University of Arizona, 
Lecturer in Romance Languages. 

ALVIN LEMUEL RHOTON, M.A., Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Lecturer in History of Education. 

MAURICE HENRY ROBINSON, PH.D., Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Lecturer in Economics. 

GEORGE SHERBURN, PH.D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Lecturer in English. 

KUGENE OSBORNE TANNER, M.A., Professor of Latin, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers’ College, Lecturer in Classical Languages. 
NATHAN AUSTIN WESTON, PH.D., Professor of Economics, University 

of Illinois, Lecturer in Economics. 

RAYMOND H. WHEELER, PH.D., Professor of Psychology, University 
of Kansas, Lecturer in Psychology. ‘ 

GEORGE WALTER WILLETT, PH.D., Principal High School, La Grange, 
Illinois, Lecturer in the Art of Teaching. 

ROBERT RENHART WILSON, PH.D., Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Duke University, Lecturer in Government. 

ALBERT BENEDICT WOLFE, PH.D., Professor of Economics, Ohio State 
University, Lecturer in Sociology. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE GRADUATE FACULTY 
1925-1927 


The President is ex officio member of each committee. 
Advisory Committee 


Professor Henry W. Harper, ex officio Member and Chairman. 
Professor E. C. Barker 

Professor W. J. Battle 

Professor Killis Campbell 

Professor G. Watts Cunningham 

Professor C. T. Gray 

Professor T. S. Painter 


Committee on Degrees and Courses 


Professor H. Y. Benedict, Chairman 

Professor F. E. Giesecke 

Professor R. A. Law : 
Professor E. T. Miller 

Professor E. P. Schoch 
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Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships 


Professor C. W. Ramsdell, Chairman 
Professor A. P. Brogan 

Professor E. L. Dodd 

Professor A. Caswell Ellis* 
Professor L. W. Payne, Jr. 


Committee on Grants and Publications 


Professor Frederic Duncalf, Chairman 
Professor J. L. Boysen 

Professor R. H. Griffith 

Professor R. L. Moore 

Professor H. J. Muller 


Membership Committee 


Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr., Chairman 
Professor J. R. Bailey 

Professor Frederick Eby 

Professor J. T. Patterson 

Professor M. B. Porter 


*Resigned June, 1926. 


HISTORY 


The Graduate School was created by the Board of Regents in June, 
1910, and was administered by the general faculty acting through a 
committee, appointed by the President, and known as the Graduate 
Council, until June, 1925. 

Recognizing the demands upon the University of Texas for graduate 
teaching and for research, the Board of Regents requested the Thirty- 
ninth Legislature to make possible the organization of a Graduate 
Faculty. The Legislature responded by appropriating money for 
graduate professorships, for fellowships for research, and for over- 
head expense. One item of appropriation was eight new professor- 
ships. Upon obtaining this sanction and financial support from the 
Legislature, the Regents in June, 1925, authorized the organization 
of a Graduate Faculty. 

The Graduate Faculty was given exclusive jurisdiction over the re- 
quirements for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Business 
Administration, Master of Journalism, Master of Science in Engineer- 
ing, and Doctor of Philosophy, and all other graduate degrees subse- 
quently created by the Board of Regents. It*was given jurisdiction 
also over such matters as requirements for admission to graduate. 
standing and to candidacy for graduate degrees, the requirements for 
graduate degrees, the awarding of scholarships and fellowships to 
graduate students, research publications, research grants, and other 
matters properly within the scope of the Graduate Faculty. 

At a meeting on November 12, 1925, of the members appointed 
to the Graduate Faculty, a committee was appointed to report a plan 
of organization for the Graduate School. The report of that com- 
mittee was adopted at a subsequent meeting of the Graduate Faculty, 
and the organization of the Graduate School therein suggested was 
approved, with a few modifications, by the Board of Regents on 
January 20, 1926. ; 


Under the approved plan of organization the Instructional Staff of 
the Graduate School is composed (a) of the members of the Graduate 
Faculty as designated by the Board of Regents and (0b) of all other 
members of the General Faculty of the Main University and of the 
Medical Branch who, without being members of the Graduate Faculty, 
offer courses of instruction accepted by the Graduate Faculty for 
credit towards graduate degrees. The Dean of the Graduate School 
is the representative of the faculty in dealing with individuals, and is 
charged with the administration of its regulations. 

Prior to the organization of the Graduate School, graduate work 
was supervised by the Graduate Course Committee, the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Master of Science being the only higher degrees 
offered. Although students pursued work beyond the requirements 
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for these degrees, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was withheld 
until the organization of the Graduate School in 1910. 

At present, major and minor work toward the degree of Master of 
Arts may be done in all of the departments of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and of the School of Education, and in the following depart- 
ments of the School of Medicine: Biological Chemistry, Physiology, 
Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, Anatomy, and Pathology. 

Major work toward the degree of Master of Education may be done 
in the School of Education. 

Major and minor work toward the degree of Master of Science in 
Engineering may be done in all the departments of the College of 
Engineering. A limited amount of the work may be done in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, and in the School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Major and minor work toward the degree of Master of Business 
Administration may be done in the School of Business Administration. 
A limited amount of the minor work may be done for this degree 
in the College of Arts and Sciences and in the School of Law. 

Major work toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is authorized 
‘in English, pure and applied mathematics, ancient languages, Ger- 
manic languages, botany, chemistry, physics, zoology, history, govern- 
ment, the political science group (anthropology, economics, and 
sociology, and government), and the School of Education, the entire 
School functioning as a single department in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Minor work toward the degree may be done in all of the 
departments of the College of Arts and Sciences, and such minor 
work may be done in the School of Education, the College of Engineer- 
ing, and the Medical Branch at Galveston-as may be approved by 
the Graduate Faculty. 


LOCATION 


Austin, the home of the Main University, is easily the most beauti- 
fully situated city in the State. It lies at’the point where the Colorado 
River issues from the canyon at the base of the Edwards plateau. 
To the east stretch gently rolling plains. For healthfulness, more- 
over, Austin has no superior among the cities and towns of Texas. 
Its clear, pure air, its hilly surface and consequent excellent drain- 
age, its almost constant breezes, its fine water, serve to keep the 
place remarkably free from sickness of all kinds. 

The Medical Branch is at Galveston. The College of Mines and 
Metallurgy is at El Paso. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested in a board of nine 
Regents, selected from different portions of the State, nominated by 
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the Governor, and appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Subject to the supervision of the Board of Regents and 
the authority it has vested in administrative officers, the general 
charge of the Main University is entrusted to the general faculty of 
the Main University, the general charge of the Medical Branch to 
the faculty of the Medical Branch, and the general charge of the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy to the faculty of the College of Mines 
and Metallurgy. A complete statement of the duties of the several 
officers, together with an account of the organization and powers of 
the general faculty, the school faculties, the divisions, and the depart- 
ments, is published in a separate University bulletin dealing with 
the government of the University. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


Grounds.—The grounds of the Main University consist of tne 
campus, a high-lying tract of forty acres between Twenty-first and 
Twenty-fourth Streets, about a half-mile north of the Capitol, set 
apart in the days of the Republic as the site of the University; the 
athletic field, lying to the east of the campus, given in large part 
by the alumni; a body of some four hundred acres along the 
Colorado River, between the city and the dam, given by the late Mr. 
George W. Brackenridge, of San Antonio; and almost all of the 135 
acres, lying north and east of the campus, for the purchase of which 
the Thirty-seventh Legislature provided in 1921. 

Buildings.—The buildings of the Main University, not counting 
temporary frame structures, now number ten—eight for instruction 
purposes and two dormitories. The largest and most conspicuous, 
the Main Building (begun in 1882, completed in 1899), contains class- 
rooms and laboratories of the College of Arts and Sciences and 
many offices and consulting rooms. It contains, also, on the first 
floor, a branch of the Austin postoffice, known as University Station. 
The Chemistry Building (1891), the Engineering Building (1904), the 
Law Building (1908), the Power Building (1910), the Shop Building 
(1919), show their uses by their names. The old heating plant, 
shorn of its stack, now houses the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Economic Geology. Handsomer than any of these are the Library 
Building (1911), the Education Building (1918), which, besides hous- 
ing the School of Education, also furnishes temporary quarters for 
most of the University administrative offices, and the Biological Labo- 
ratory (1925). Garrison Hall, to be completed in the summer of 
1926, will be used for the social sciences. 

To satisfy pressing needs, a large number of inexpensive frame 
buildings have been erected. 

University Hall, erected in 1890, through a gift of the late Mr. 
George W. Brackenridge, of San Antonio, and enlarged in 1900 by 
the Regents, provides sleeping accommodations for 120 men. The 
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basement of this dormitory, formerly a dining-hall, now contains the 
offices, laboratory, and museum of the Bureau of Economic Geology. 

The Woman’s Building, erected in 1903, is a dormitory for women. 
It contains sixty-one single rooms and twelve double rooms. 

The Texas Memorial Stadium is being erected by private subscrip- 
tions. About four hundred thousand dollars has been expended, and 
the part now finished contains 27,000 seats. When completed it will 
seat 50,000 people. 


LIBRARIES 


The University Library comprises the general library and the Law 
Library in Austin, the Medical Library in Galveston, and the Mining 
Library in El Paso. The number of bound volumes and pamphlets in 
the several libraries on June 23, 1926, was as follows: 


Volumes Pamphlets 


ereL Al IDEA Ly ee 2s. eee ee 252,826 49,913 
BP RSET OEY trate ee. Pe Se bo NT ie SP es DUSISh eis: 
VS ICa iLO PaA LY fate Bo BE 2 Le wee eee 12,660 6,050 
DOU Ou LDA ry es Be BO ge NY da 1,608 2,963 


The greater part of the general library is shelved in a fireproof 
building. Departmental libraries for advanced students are main- 
tained for architecture, chemistry, botany and zoology, geology, gov- 
ernment, and engineering. Lesser collections are maintained for 
anthropology, classics, physics, and philosophy and psychology. 

Brief statement of rules.—During the terms the library is open 
from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. every week day except Saturday, when it 
closes at 5 P.M. It is closed on Sundays and holidays. During vaca- 
tion it is open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Books drawn for home use may ordinarily be kept for two weeks, 
but those much in demand are loaned for shorter periods. Those not 
returned when due subject the borrower to a fine of five cents a day. 
Lost books must be paid for by the borrower. 

Books used by large classes are placed on reserve, and use of them 
is regulated by special rules. 

The University Library does not furnish textbooks. 

Permanent reference works, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
sets of periodicals, etc., are for use in the library only. 

Each student is required to make a library deposit of $7 for each 
Long Session. 

The library is free to the public for consultation. Graduates of the 
University and others may, upon depositing $5 with the Auditor, 
secure the privilege of borrowing books not needed for reference or 
class work. 
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Important purchases.—The George A. Aitken collection of English 
literature, which supplements the materials in the Wrenn Library, 
was secured at a cost of $20,400 in 1921 from funds provided by the 
Legislature and the Board of Regents. There are approximately 
4,000 volumes in this collection, covering the period from the intro- 
duction of printing into England up to the death of Mr. Aitken in 
1917. The materials of this collection are strongest for the eighteenth 
century, in which field Mr. Aitken was a prominent scholar. 


In 1921 the Genaro Garcia collection was purchased by the Uni- 
versity at a total cost of $104,589. Sr. Genaro Garcia was one of the 
best of the later Mexican scholars. The Garcia collection is rich in 
Mexicana and comprises 11,000 volumes, 15,000 pamphlets, numerous 
files of newspapers and periodicals, and 400,000 pages of manuscript. 
Notable among the manuscript materials are the private archives of 
a dozen Mexican revolutionary patriots and nineteenth century states- 
men, including Fathers Mora and Mier y Guérra, and Generals Guer- 
rero, Santa Anna, G6émez Farias, Alaman, Riva Palacio, Comonfort, 
and Benito Juarez. 


By special appropriation the Board of Regents has provided for 
the collection of all available material pertaining to the various activ- 
ities of Texas during the World War, and for the collection in general 
of the more important books dealing with the war. Thousands of 
beoks and pamphlets have been collected, and newspaper files for the 
period of the war secured from England, France, Germany, Mexico, 
and other countries. Of special note, also, are the collections of war 
posters and broadsides, official war photographs, war songs and 
music, and the files covering the Council of Defense, the war loans, 
the Food Administration, etc., of this district. 

Gifts——The library has been enriched by many valuable gifts, 
chief among which are the following: 

A fund of $125,000, known as the Littlefield Fund for Southern 
History, was presented to the University by the late Major George W. 
Littlefield, C.S.A., a former Regent of the University. In his letter 
bestowing the gift, dated April 28, 1914, Major Littlefield said: “It 
has been my desire to see a history written of the United States, with 
the plain facts concerning the South and her acts since the foundation 
of the government, especially since 1860, fairly stated, that the children 
of the South may be truthfully taught and persons matured since 1860 
may be given opportunity to inform themselves correctly.” The 
income from the fund is to be used “to purchase books, pamphlets, 
newspaper files, maps, manuscripts, etc., bearing on the history of 
the South,” the object being to lay “the foundation of a collection 
that shall be of fundamental value for the full and impartial study 
of the South and of its part in American history.” The administra- 
tion of the fund is vested in a committee consisting of Mr. H. A. 
Wroe, of the American National Bank of Austin, the professors of 
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American history in the University, the President and the Librarian 
of the University, and the State Librarian. 

By gifts of money made immediately available, Major Littlefield 
supplemented the income of the above fund by a total of $30,566.65. 
These special gifts have enabled the committee in charge to make 
large additions to the source materials for Southern history. In this 
connection may be mentioned especially the manuscript collection of 
Samuel H. Stout, who was medical director of the Confederate Army 
in the Department of Tennessee; files of Charleston, 8.C., newspapers 
for the period of 1795-1910; the New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
1837-1861; the National Intelligencer, Washington, D.C., 1813-1867; 
Richmond, Va., newspapers, 1847-1864; Augusta, Ga., newspapers, 
1820-1900; various files of Arkansas newspapers, 1819-1880; and a 
collection of the session laws, constitutional convention proceedings, 
and legislative journals and documents of the Southern States for 
the period of 1820-1880. The office files of the Austin Statesman were 
very generously transferred to the University by the proprietors. 
Files of the Dallas Herald, antedating the Dallas News, have also 
been secured. 

To Major Littlefield, also, the University is indebted for the Wrenn 
Library, purchased at a cost of $225,000, and presented in February, 
1918. This magnificent library, the result of many years of careful 
collecting by the late John H. Wrenn, a broker of Chicago, comprises 
5,300 volumes, and contains practically complete sets of numerous 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century authors, and a collec- 
tion of royal decrees and proclamations of the times of Charles I and 
Charles II. The books are in an excellent state of preservation, and 
are richly bound. 

The University is also in possession of the Bexar Archives, a great 
mass of original manuscripts collected at San Antonio between 1730 
and 1836 and dealing with every phase of Spanish and Mexican 
Texas; some seventy thousand transcripts from the archives of 
Mexico and Spain, supplementing the above; the Austin Papers, 
comprising the correspondence of Moses and Stephen F. Austin; the 
Anthony Butler Papers; the Ashbel Smith Papers; the O. M. Roberts 
Papers; the Maverick Papers; the Throckmorton Papers; the Stout 
Papers; the Ben C. Franklin Papers; and many smaller but useful 
groups. 

A. H. Belo and Company, proprietors of the Dallas Morning News, 
presented a file of the News comprising the years since 1884. 

In 1897 Sir Swante Palm, for many years Swedish Consul at Austin, 
presented to the University his library containing 10,200 volumes and 
several thousand pamphlets and newspapers. The collection is rich 
in books on the fine arts, travel, bibliography, Texas history, and 
Swedish literature and history. 
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The library of the Hon. Ashbel Smith, first chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University, was presented by his family. It con- 
tains 1,500 volumes and a large number of pamphlets. In 1920 the 
private papers of Dr. Ashbel Smith were also deposited in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

Miss Betty Ballinger, of Galveston, in 1913, presented a thousand- 
dollar 6 per cent bond, due in 19382, for the purchase of law books 
and periodicals. The gift is known as the Ballinger and Jack Fund. 

Mr. H. P. Hilliard, formerly of Austin, gave $100 annually, for 
the ten years 1905-1914 for the purchase of books by Southern writers. 

The Hon. John H. Reagan presented during his lifetime the larger 
part of his private library. This gift of about 2,500 volumes includes 
a complete file of Niles’ Register and many valuable public documents 
and reports. 

Miss Florence Ralston Brooke, of Austin, presented a library of 
1,360 volumes, long in the possession of her family. 

Judge Robert S. Gould, long professor of law in the University, 
presented during his lifetime his valuable law library of 641 volumes. 

Mr. Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, presented a set of Lord Kings- 
borough’s monumental work, The Antiquities of Mexico. 

The Texas Academy of Science in 1907 presented its library, con- 
sisting of publications received in exchange for its Transactions. 

The Texas Historical Association in 1911 presented its library, 
consisting of historical books and periodicals. 

Newspapers are generously donated by their publishers; and in 
exchange for bulletins of the University, a large number of current 
publications are received from learned societies and educational insti- 
tutions in various parts of the world. The library is a designated 
depository for United States documents and for the printed card 
catalogue of the Library of Congress. 

Other libraries in Austin—Students have access to the State 
Library, which contains 62,500 volumes, 30,000 pamphlets, and 75,000 
manuscripts and transcripts, and is rich in Southwestern history; to 
the Supreme Court Library, 30,000 volumes; and the library of the 
State Department of Education, 2,000 volumes. The archives of the 
departments of the State Government furnish material for studies in 
Texas history. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS 
Museum of ancient art.—A beginning has been made of a collec- 
tion of objects illustrating the art of the ancients. The museum 
contains a few original works, chief among them being a jar from 
Constantinople, and three vases and an inscribed block from Troy, 
gifts of the Hon. A. W. Terrell, and nine cuneiform tablets from 
Babylonia. The casts are more numerous, there being thirty-three 
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statues, twenty-seven busts, fifteen reliefs, six statuettes, and three 
architectural fragments, all of the best make, and in full size. The 
nine bronze imitations are noteworthy for the accuracy of their re- 
production of the originals. The collection of lantern slides illus- 
trating ancient art contains more than two thousand selected exam- 
ples. The museum is located partly on the third and fourth floors 
of the Main Building, partly in the Library Building. 

Swenson collection of coins and medals.—In 1891, Mr. S. M. 
Swenson, of New York City, gave the University a valuable collec- 
tion of coins and medals. Of the 3,476 coins, 2,217 are bronze, 1,172 
silver, and 87 gold. Many of these coins were in use before the 
Christian era, and very few are of a more recent date than the sixth 
century. Of the 1,846 medals, 607 are silver, and the remainder 
bronze and white metal, plated and gilt. The collection contains 
American, English, French, Spanish, German, and Russian specimens. 
Many of these coins and medals are rare. 


Mexican antiquities.—In May of 1924 the Minister of Education 
of the Republic of Mexico visited the University and, “in the name of 
the Mexican people and as evidence of their good will for the people 
of Texas and of their interest in this institution of learning,” pre- 
sented a collection of seventeen plaster replicas of some of the more 
prominent antiquities now in the National Museum of Mexico. The 
collection includes, also, certain reproductions of Aztec codices, an 
album of pictures of colonial art, and a set of classic authors. 

Botanical collections.—The chief collection embraces two classes 
of specimens: (1) Those used as material for class study, including 
specimens illustrating the various groups of plants, and for the study 
of various special phases of plant life; (2) museum specimens proper, 
which are retained as permanent objects for illustration and com- 
parison. Of the latter, the herbarium is an important item. At 
present this contains about 16,500 sheets of flowering plants and 9,000 
specimens of fungi. About 1,100 of the sheets of flowering plants and 
3,000 of the specimens of fungi are from within the State. 


Forestry exhibit—By the courtesy of the Texas World’s Fair 
Commission, the forestry exhibit for Texas at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition became the property of the University. This collection 
embraces about one hundred and twenty-five “standard” specimens of 
the native trees of Texas, a case of turned woods, veneered panels 
of a score of woods, enlarged photographs and transparencies showing 
forest scenes and lumbering operations, and a series of finished pieces 
of interior decoration—paneling, railing, newels, columns, and grill 
work, designed to show the finishing qualities of some fifty native 
Texas woods. This collection was awarded the grand prize as a 
collective state exhibit. 

Museum of economic geology and mineralogy.—The collections 
that have been made during the last twenty-five years for the purpose 
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of illustrating the economic resources of the State include a large 
variety of specimens. The museum is in the basement of University 
Hall, and is open to the public every week day. 

Zoolegical and paleontological collections.—The illustrative ma- 
terials in zoology include the Ragsdale Collection of Texas Birds, the 
Askew and Singley Collections of Texas Mollusca, a collection of 
mounted vertebrate skeletons, a collection of insects, and numerous 
preparations in alcohol. The paleontological collections are much 
larger, and to a great extent represent the material amassed by the 
State geological surveys. Several cases are occupied by fossil verte- 
brates, including some thirty-two type specimens, and a valuable 
series of three-toed and one-toed extinct horses of Texas. All of these 
specimens have been studied and labeled by the most famous paleon- 
tologists of the past century, Professor Edward Drinker Cope. Next 
in importance is a large collection of fossil ammonites and nautiloids, 
containing some twenty type specimens. The collection of lecal 
cretaceus mollusca is extensive and valuable. Other collections include 
fossil corals, brachiopods, and echinoderms, respectively, and a series 
of fossils illustrating the main geological strata. 


TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


The University endeavors to assist its graduates and students who 
desire to teach in securing suitable positions. For this reason, there 
has been appointed a permanent committee on teachers representing 
the University as a whole, and the official nominations to school posi- 
tions are made by this committee. Students and graduates of the 
University may register upon the payment of a fee of $2. It is not, 
however, a teachers’ agency, and does not hunt positions for students. 
Its function is to act as an intermediary between school authorities 
in search of teachers and students in search of positions, helping 
each to find the other. It can be of great help also to students who 
are seeking special positions in special localities. Often it is called 
on to furnish information about applicants for positions who have 
never registered with it. Students seeking positions on their own 
initiative would do well to register with it in order that school 
officials may get the information they need before making appoint- 
ments. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The University publishes bulletins four times a month. These 
comprise the official publications of the University, books and bulle- 
tins on humanistic and scientific subjects, bulletins prepared by the 
several University bureaus, and other books and bulletins of general 
educational interest. 
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The bulletins, except special numbers, are mailed to citizens of 
Texas free, and are sent to institutions and societies in exchange for 
similar publications. Application should be made to University Pub- 
lications, University of Texas, Austin. 


ROOMING HOUSES AND DORMITORIES 


Official lists of rooming houses——The University publishes an- 
nually an official list of rooming houses for men and also one for 
women. Any rooming house is eligible to a place on one of these 
official lists, and to receive the publicity through the University ac- 
cruing therefrom, provided it complies with the regulations of the 
Student Life Staff and the University Health Service. 

In order to be placed upon this official list, the proprietor must be 
a person of good moral character and willing to codperate with the 
University in carrying out its regulations. The house must be used 
for rooming or boarding men or women exclusively, except such 
houses as are given over entirely to married couples. A house must 
be screened, have sewerage connections, have hot water available in 
the bathrooms, have metal connections for gas stoves, be kept in 
sanitary condition, have prices commensurate with the conveniences 
and accommodations offered, and allow no person who is a menace to 
health to work, room, or board in the house. There must be a 
parlor available in each rooming house for women. 

The University reserves the right to remove at any time any 
house from the official list, for cause. 

All women students must register their residence with the Dean 
of Women at the time of registration, and will not be allowed to live 
in a house not on the official list, except by special permission of the 
Dean of Women. 

Housing accommodations for men.—The University maintains one 
dormitory, Brackenridge Hall, and one large rooming house, Raines 
Mansion, for men. Rooms in these two halls vary in price from $3.50 
to $6.50 a month at Brackenridge Hall, and are $7 a month in the 
Raines Mansion. Bed covers and towels are to be furnished by the 
occupants. Freshmen are not admitted to Brackenridge Hall. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to Professor J. W. Calhoun, Comptroller, 
University Station, Austin. ‘ 

In addition to these two halls, there are approximately one hundred 
rooming houses for men adjacent to the Campus, many of which 
appear on the official list of boarding houses issued by the University. 
This list may be had from the Dean of Students, University Station, 
Austin. Rooms in these houses range from $1.50 to $5 per week. 
Unless otherwise indicated, a student is expected to furnish his fuel, 
towels, and bed covers. 

Housing accommodations for women.—The housing accommoda- 
tions for women students consist of approximately fifty rooming and 
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boarding houses. Prices of rooms in these houses range from $2 to $5 
a week unless otherwise stated. Each girl is expected to furnish 
her own fuel, towels, and bed covers. In most cases meals are also 
furnished in the house at prices ranging from $22.50 a month up. 

In addition to the rooming houses above mentioned, the University 
is fortunate in having several excellent dormitories for women stu- 
dents. 

The Woman’s Building on the Campus and three annexes one-half 
block from the Campus are under the direct control of the University. 
For information, address Mrs. Neil Carothers, Woman’s Building, 
University Station, Austin. 

Grace Hall, an Episcopal dormitory, is situated two and one-half 
blocks north of the Campus. For information, address Mrs. C. R. 
King, Grace Hall, Austin. 

Kirby Hall, the Methodist dormitory, is situated four blocks north 
of the Campus. For information, address Mrs. A. S. Whitehurst, 
Kirby Hall, Austin. 

Newman Hall, a Catholic dormitory, is directly opposite the Cam- 
pus to the west. For information, address the Directress, Newman 
Hall, Austin. 

The Scottish Rite Dormitory, three blocks to the north, is open to 
women students of Masonic affiliation. For information, address Mrs. 
J. E. Kauffman, Scottish Rite Dormitory, Austin. 

For the official list of these rooming houses and dormitories and 
further information as to prices, apply to the Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 

Boarding accommodations.—In all the dormitories, and in many 
of the rooming houses for men and women, meals are furnished with 
rooms at prices given on the official lists. The University also main- 
tains a cafeteria on the Campus, which furnishes meals to students 
and faculty, both men and women, at minimum cost. 


DISCIPLINE 


The University, in common with other large institutions, has for its 
orderly and efficient conduct, special regulations additional to the 
laws of the land. These special regulations are printed annually 
and are so easily available to all students that each student is 
charged with notice and knowledge thereof. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission to the Graduate School must hold the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Bachelor of Journalism, Bachelor of Science in Education, Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Engineering 


Fees al 


from the University; or any bachelor’s degree, from here or elsewhere, 
representing an equivalent training. 

In order to enter a graduate course, the applicant must have com- 
pleted the undergraduate work laid down as prerequisite thereto. 
Although such work may, with the consent of the Dean of the Graduate 
School, be taken after admission, it will not count toward an advanced 
degree. 

The mere possession of a bachelor’s degree does not entitle a student 
to admission to the Graduate School. The work that he is planning to 
do must in the main be really graduate work. Neither does admission 
to the Graduate School imply candidacy for a degree. The conditions 
of candidacy are set forth under “Requirements for Degrees.” 

A student coming from another institution must apply for admis- 
sion, on the official blank (to be had of the Registrar), to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Admission from Other Colleges. 


BEES: 


1. A graduate student who is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Texas of the rank of instructor or above shall be 
required to pay only the matriculation fee. If he is a candidate for 
a degree he will also pay the diploma fee. 

2. Graduate students other than those mentioned in paragraph 1 
are required to pay only the matriculation fee, library fee, medical fee 
of $8, laboratory fees, and diploma fee. 

3. A graduate student shall be exempt from paying late registra- 
tion fee, add fee, and change of course fee. 

Matriculation fee.—In the Graduate School, each student will 
pay at the beginning of each session an annual matriculation fee of 
$15, until $30 has been paid. 

Library fee and deposit.—A library fee of $2 and a deposit of $7 
will be required of every student. The fee is used for replacing 
lost and worn-out books, and for binding, supplies, and miscella- 
neous library expenses. The deposit is subject to charges for fines 
assessed against the depositor, or for books lost or injured. This 
amount, less such charges, if any, will be returned to the student 
at the end of the session, or upon his withdrawal from the Univer- 
sity. If the deposit is exhausted before the end of the session, the 
student will be required to renew it. 

Medical fee.—All students in residence are required to pay a 
medical fee of $8 each. For this fee, the student is entitled to the 
services listed in the general catalogue under “University Health 
Service.” 

Diploma fee.—A diploma fee of $4 is payable on matriculation 


*Effective September, 1926. 
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for each degree for which a student will be a candidate the following 
June. 

Laboratory fee.—Students who take laboratory courses are re- 
quired to pay a fee to cover in part the cost of the material con- 
sumed. In some cases a deposit also is required to cover breakage 
of apparatus. Certificates of payment of these fees must be re- 
ceived from the Auditor before students can be assigned to desks in 
the laboratories or enrolled in their classes. These certificates of pay- 
ment should be preserved, as a duplicate will be issued only on pay- 
ment of 50 cents to the Auditor. 


Fees 
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REGISTRATION 


A graduate student is required to register in person at the begin- 
ning of each term, and to arrange at his first registration his schedule 
of courses for all three terms of the session. However, at the discre- 
tion of the Dean of the Graduate School, he may obtain changes in 
schedule subsequently without paying a fee. ' 


DEFINITION OF COURSES 


Instruction is given in full courses, one-third courses, two-thirds 
courses, and four-thirds courses, according to the amount of work. 
A full course implies three classroom hours a week, or their equivalent, 
throughout a nine-months session; a one-third course implies one 
classroom hour a week throughout the session, or three classroom 
hours a week throughout one term of a Long Session, and so on. 
For each classroom hour, two hours of preparation are expected. 

Three hours of laboratory work are counted equivalent to one 
classroom hour and the preparation for it. 

Expressed in credit hours, a course is three sessions or year hours, 
six semester hours, or nine term hours (the term being one-third of 
a nine months’ session). 

Notation of courses.—F ull courses are designated with the num- 
bers below 100, one-third courses with the numbers 100 to 199, two- 
thirds courses with the numbers 200 to 299, four-thirds courses with 
the numbers 400 to 499, and so on. 

The lower-case letters f, w, s following a course number show the 
term (fall, winter, spring) in which the course is given. Courses 
not so designated run throughout the year. 

The lower-case letters a, b, c, d following a course number desig- 
nate a particular portion of the course, and also show that this 
portion cannot be counted until the whole course is completed. 

In full courses, unless otherwise indicated, the fall term’s work 
is designated with a, the winter term’s with b, the spring term’s 
with c. Similarly, in two-thirds courses the first third is ordinarily 
designated with a, the second third with b. Thus the notation English 
1cf indicates the spring (the third) term’s work of English 1, but 
given in the fall term. 


The capital letter F following a course number means that the 
course is open to freshmen; the capital J (intermediate), that it is 
a sophomore course; the capital A, that it is advanced and open to 
properly qualified juniors and seniors; and the capital S, that it is 
primarily for seniors, has an advanced course as a prerequisite, and 
counts as two advanced courses in satisfying the “advanced course” 
requirements for a degree; the capital G, that it is primarily for 
graduates. 
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Selection of courses.—The only way to become a member of a 
class is to register for it through the proper registration committee 
at registration, or, if it be desired to add a course after registration 
is completed, by petition to the dean of the college or school in 
which the student is registered. In either case, the instructor gets 
the student’s name by a card sent from the Registrar, and in no 
other way. 


ADDING AND DROPPING COURSES 


Consult the Dean of the Graduate School. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP 


For graduate credit there are two grades, namely, A and B. 


PERMISSION TO VISIT CLASSES 


A graduate student may be enrolled as a visitor at any time in any 
undergraduate or graduate course upon presenting to the instructor 
the written permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


CHARACTER OF GRADUATE WORK 


The principal aim of graduate study is the development of the 
power of independent work and the promotion of the spirit of re- 
search. Consequently, the work expected from graduates is different 
in character from that usually demanded from undergraduates. 
Each graduate student must show that he has acquired the power of 
independent research before he will be admitted to the final ex- 
aminations for his degree. In addition, each candidate is required 
to have a wide knowledge of his major subject and of related fields 
of work. Students are therefore expected to do assigned reading 
and laboratory work, and to attend lectures and conferences for the 
purpose of getting advice and guidance which will be of use to them 
in their private research. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, TUTORSHIPS, 
AND ASSISTANTSHIPS* 


For the purpose of promoting higher scholarship and research in 
the College of Arts and Sciences and in the Graduate School, the 
Board of Regents has appropriated the sum of $5,000 for each year 
of the biennium 1925-1927 to be used for fellowships and scholarships. 


*The names of the holders of fellowships and scholarships for the session of 
1925-1926 will be found elsewhere in this catalogue. 
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At the discretion of the Graduate Faculty the entire sum may be 
used for University Advanced Fellowships, or University Fellowships, 
or University Scholarships, or any combination of fellowships or of 
fellowships and scholarships. 

The University Advanced Fellowships, open only to graduate stu- 
dents of at least one year’s standing, yield each a stipend of $500 a 
year; the University Fellowships yield each a stipend of $250 a year; 
and the University Scholarships yield each a stipend of $200 or $100, 
the number of scholarships and the amount of the stipend of each to 
be determined by the Graduate Faculty—in all cases with remission 
of matriculation and laboratory fees. 

The fellowships are intended for graduates of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, the College of Engineering, the School of Education, 
and the School of Business Administration, of the University of 
Texas, or of another college of recognized standing, who wish to 
pursue studies in the Graduate School. They will be awarded by 
the Graduate Faculty to applicants qualified to do graduate work in 
the subjects which they elect, preference being shown to those who 
have demonstrated their ability in some form of research. Ability 
to read French and German will enhance the applicant’s chances of 
success. The scholarships will be awarded to graduate and senior 
students of marked ability and promise. 

Application should be made upon the official blank furnished by 
the Registrar, and, accompanied by evidence of character, scholarship, 
ability, and general worthiness (published writings, testimonials of 
instructors, outline of educational course pursued, distinctions gained, 
etc.), should be forwarded to the Dean of the Graduate School in 
time to be in his hands by March 1 of the academic year preceding that 
during which the fellowship or scholarship is to be held. 

Each fellow or scholar shall pursue his studies subject to the 
approval of the Graduate Faculty, under the direction of the officers 
of instruction in charge of his special studies. No duties of instruc- 
tion or other work usually expected of assistants shall be allowed. 

The income of fellowships and scholarships is payable at the 
Auditor’s Office as follows: One-eighth on November 1, and the same 
amount on the first day of each succeeding month during tenure. 

Fellowships or scholarships vacated by resignation or for other cause” 
may be filled as they occur, at the option of the Graduate Faculty. 

Application for reappointment must be made by March 1 of the 
academic year during which the fellowship or scholarship is held. 
The application should contain a full account of the work done during 
the year and an outline of the work to be undertaken the following 
year. 

Walden-Beard Fellowship.—Out of love for their native State, 
Mr. J. J. Walden, General Manager of the Southwestern Engraving. 
Company, and Mr. Roy J. Beard, President of the Star Engraving 
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Company, both of Fort Worth, have created a fellowship of $2,000 
a year, available to a member of the teaching staff of the University 
with rank of instructor or adjunct professor. For 1925-1926 the 
founders designated Mr. R. H. Montgomery, B.A., M.A., Adjunct 
Professor of Economics, as the first holder. Thereafter the award 
will be made on a competitive basis by the Graduate Faculty. Each 
holder obligates himself to teach in Texas schools for at least three 
years following his period of study under this fellowship. If he 
does not do so, he will return, for each year less than three, one-third 
of the total stipend, which amount will become a part of the endow- 
ment. 

Applications for this fellowship must be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate School before March 1 of the academic year preceding that 
during which the fellowship is to be held, and should be accompanied 
by: (1) A transcript of the record of the work done for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts or any other graduate degree; 
(2) publications by the applicant; (3) a statement of the field in 
which he desires to work; (4) letters of recommendation. The ability 
to read French and German will enhance the applicant’s chances 
of success. 

The Malcolm Hiram Reed, Jr., Fellowship.——In memory of their 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Hiram Reed, of Austin, Texas, have es- 
tablished the Malcolm Hiram Reed, Jr., Fellowship, with a stipend 
of $1,000 per annum and remission of matriculation and laboratory 
fees, for the purpose of promoting high scholarship and research in 
the Graduate School of the University of Texas. The holder, ap- 
pointed annually by the Graduate Faculty, must be a young man of 
character and ability, who has attained the degree of Master of Arts, 
and who has demonstrated by previous work his fitness to carry on 
successfully original research of a high order. Its acceptance obli- 
gates the holder to engage in no other work during his incumbency 
of the fellowship, except with the consent of the Graduate Faculty. 
The holder shall pursue his studies and investigations subject to the 
approval of the Graduate Faculty, under the direction of the officers 
of instruction in each of his special studies. 

Applications for this fellowship must be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate School before March 1 of the academic year preceding that 
during which the fellowship is to be held, and should be accompanied 
by: (1) A transcript of the record of the work done for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts; (2) publications by the 
applicant; (3) a statement of the field in which he desires to work; 
(4) letters of recommendation. The ability to read French and 
‘German will enhance the applicant’s chances of success. 

The Louis Lipsitz Fellowship.—Out of love for the State of Texas 
and a deep interest in higher education, Mr. Louis Lipsitz, President 
of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Company, Dallas, Texas, has estab- 
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lished for the seholastic years 1926-1927 and 1927-1928 the Louis 
Lipsitz Fellowship, with a stipend of $1,000 per annum and remission 
of matriculation and laboratory fees, for the purpose of promoting 
high scholarship amd research in science in the Graduate School of 
the University of Texas. The holder, appointed annually by the 
Graduate Faculty, must be a young man of character and ability, 
who has obtained the degree of Master of Arts, or Master of Science, 
and who has demonstrated by previous work his fitness to carry on 
successfully original research of a high order. Its acceptance obli- 
gates the holder to engage in no other work during his incumbency of 
the fellowship except with the consent of the Graduate Faculty. The 
holder must be a bona fide resident of the State of Texas and shall 
pursue his studies and investigation subject to the approval of the 
Graduate Faculty, under the direction of the officers of instruction 
in each of his special studies. ; 

Applications for this fellowship must be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate School before March 1 of the academic year preceding that 
during which the fellowship is to be held, and should be accompanied 
by: (1) A transcript of the record of the work done for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts or any other graduate degree; 
(2) publications by the applicant; (3) a statement of the field in 
which he desires to work; (4) letters of recommendation; (5) evidence 
that he is a resident of the State of Texas. Ability to read French 
and German will enhance the applicant’s chances of success. 

Charles Durand Oldright Fellowship—In memory of her son, 
Charles Durand Oldright, student of the University 1888-1893, student. 
and assistant in biology 1895-1896, Mrs. Julia I. Oldright, of Austin, 
has established a fellowship in philosophy with an endowment of 
$10,000. The holder, appointed annually by the Board of Regents, 
must be a young man of character and ability, who has attended 
the University at least one year and has given promise of a profit- 
able study of philosophy, regard being had to his financial needs so 
far as is consistent with the other conditions laid down. He shall 
receive the annual income from the fund up to $600. The fellow- 
ship may not be held by the same man longer than three years. The 
stipend of this fellowship meets practically all the holder’s ordinary 
financial demands, and is intended to enable. him to spend his time 
in no other work, except with the consent of the President. Candidates 
for the fellowship should apply to the chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology. 

Texas Portland Cement Company Fellowship.—The Texas Port- 
land Cement Company, of Dallas, offers for the school year 1926-1927 
a research fellowship of $600. The holder is expected to devote one- 
half time to graduate study in the College of “Engineering and one-half 
to research in the Engineering Experiment Station. 
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Application should be made upon the official blank furnished by 
the Registrar, and, accompanied by evidence of character, scholarship, 
ability, and general worthiness (published writings, testimonials of 
instructors, outline of educational course pursued, distinctions gained, 
etc.), should be forwarded to the Dean of the Graduate School in 
time to be in his hands by March 1 of the academic year preceding that 
during which the fellowship or scholarship is to be held. 

The Edgar Lewis Marston Fellowship.—This fellowship is an- 
nounced in the catalogue of Brown University for 1924-1925 as 
follows: 

“A fund of $10,000 for the benefit of graduates of the University 
of Texas. The income is awarded annually to any student, male or 
female, who, having graduated from the University of Texas, may 
be nominated by the President, the Dean, and the professor of 
Chemistry of that University as the holder of the fellowship in 
Brown University.” 


The Reverend J. Elliott Ross Scholarship.—As a tribute to Father 
Ross, who for nine years was the Chaplain of the Newman Club, 
this scholarship was founded by his friends and former members of 
the club. It is available to members of the Newman Club for under- 
graduate work in the University of Texas or for graduate work in 
any university. It pays the holder $350. 

The Judge Benjamin Dudley Tarlton Scholarship.—In memory of 
Judge Tarlton, Professor of Law 1904-1919, a scholarship has been 
founded paying $240 to the holder. This scholarship is available to 
members of the Newman Club for undergraduate or graduate work 
in the University of Texas, or for graduate work at some other 
university. Candidates should communicate with the president of 
the Newman Club. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship.—The Texas 
Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy offers a scholar- 
ship of $300 to encourage the study of the history of the Confederacy. 
Applicants must be lineal descendants of Confederate veterans and 
must agree to major in American history, preferably Southern history. 
Award will be made on the basis of character, scholarship, intellectual 
promise, and financial condition, preference being given to ex-service 
men of the World War. Committee on award: The president of the 
organization, the chairman of its Education Committee, and the 
professor of American History in the University of Texas. For infor- 
mation apply to Mrs. E. W. Bounds, 1216 College Avenue, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


TUTORSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


To provide at reasonable cost the help needed in the conduct of 
large elementary classes, and to assist worthy students to broaden 
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and continue their University training, the Regents authorize each 
year a number of tutorships and assistantships, which are filled in 
accordance with the following regulations: 

(1) Tutorships and assistantships are intended primarily for stu- 
dents of the Graduate School, the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Business Administration, the School of Education, and the 
College of Engineering, who wish to pursue advanced or professional 
studies. 


(2) They are conferred by the President upon nomination by the 
department and approved by the Administrative Council. 

(3) Only high rank graduates will be appointed as tutors; only 
high rank undergraduates or graduates, as assistants. 

(4) Twelve hours a week of work will be considered the ordinary 
maximum duty of a tutor or an assistant. Each three hours of such 
duty a week will count as a third of a course in the application of the 
rule regulating the number of courses for which a student may 
register. | 

(5) Tutors will be allowed regularly to teach freshman classes 
and laboratories in case of need, and to assist in upperclass labora- 
tories. 

(6) Assistants will not be allowed to do stenographic work, teach 
classes regularly, quiz classes, or grade examination papers, unless 
the instructor is present to help and supervise the work; but they 
may be required to grade exercises, do the office work of the depart- 
ment, and assist in freshman laboratories. 

(7) A tutorship or an assistantship may be declared vacant by 
the President at any time if the conduct and standing of the holder 
are unsatisfactory. 

Applications for tutorships and assistantships should be addressed 
to the chairman of the department in which the applicant’s work 
would lie. 
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CANDIDACY 


A graduate student desiring to become a candidate for the master’s 
degree should, at the time of matriculation or as soon as possible 
thereafter, consult the Dean of the Graduate School concerning the 
technical requirements for the degree. Application for admission to 
candidacy must be made, on the official blank to be had of the Dean, 
not later than January 12 of the Long Session in which the degree 
would be conferred. 

A graduate student desiring to become a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree should not, if entering upon graduate work for the first time, 
make formal application for candidacy until he has worked a suf- 
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ficient length of time to become known to his instructors. The appli- 
cation for candidacy for the doctor’s degree must be endorsed by the 
student’s supervisory committee, and must be accompanied by (1) 
certificates setting forth that the student possesses a satisfactory 
command of English, both oral and written, and sufficient linguistic 
equipment, in addition to French and German, to do the required 
work; (2) certified statements of his previous work, both under- 
graduate and graduate, accompanied by papers written or other 
suitable evidence of original work done. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Each candidate for a higher degree is required to spend at least 
one year at the University during his graduate course of study. To 
satisfy this requirement, a student must complete in residence not less 
than four graduate courses or their equivalent. 

Work done in residence during the Summer Session may be counted 
toward the master’s or the doctor’s degree provided it is of the 
required quality and character. 

Courses done by correspondence are not accepted for higher degrees. 
No course already counted toward another degree may be counted 
toward the M.A., the PH.D., or any other graduate degree, either di- 
rectly or by substitution for a course taken in the Graduate School. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the fundamental require- 
ments are as follows: 

(1) <A prior degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University; or 
a bachelor’s degree, from this or another school, representing an equiv- 
alent training; or, under conditions to be prescribed by the faculty, an 
engineering degree, from the University or some other institution, 
representing an equivalent amount of training. 

(2) A major and one or two minor subjects of graduate study, 
the major to be pursued for a minimum period of three years, of which 
at least one must be passed in residence at the University of Texas. 

As it is desirable that each candidate for the doctor’s degree shall 
get thorough training in some field of knowledge and at the same 
time avoid too narrow specialization, the student is required to choose 
three subjects for study and final examination. By subject is meant 
the field of knowledge of a department, or such part thereof (to be 
determined by the Graduate Faculty) as constitutes a separate and 
sufficiently extended field of study. The field in which the student 
desires to attain his highest proficiency and widest knowledge is called 
his major subject. The two others are called first minor and second 
minor. 
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A single course of study in any department cannot be selected 
as a major or a minor. The first minor should be a subject closely 
related to the major. 

A candidate may choose a division of his major subject as his first 
minor, but is not permitted to choose as a second minor any division 
of work in that same department. 

Two-thirds of the work required for the degree must be done in 
the major subject; one-third of the work, in the minor subjects. The 
minor subjects will require the equivalent of one full academic year 
of graduate work, but it is not necessary to attempt to complete the 
work of both minors in one year. The first minor will require three- 
fifths of the total time given to both minors, and the second minor 
will require the remaining two-fifths. 

(3) High attainments in scholarship and the power of attacking 
a suitable problem in an independent and efficient manner, to be shown 
by an examination to be passed at a convenient time and by a thesis 
dealing with the major subject. 

The thesis is of first importance. It must show not only creditable 
literary workmanship and good command of the resources of ex- 
pression, but also original treatment of a fitting subject or evidence 
of independent research. The inquiry should ordinarily be confined 
within narrow bounds; the treatment should be as concise as the sub- 
ject permits and show familiarity with the history of the problem, 
the literature bearing upon it, and the latest methods of research 
applicable to it. Every thesis should contain a clear introductory 
statement of the object of the investigation and a fittal résumé of 
results, together with an index of the contents and a bibliography 
of the subject. Two typewritten copies of the thesis must be filed 
with the Dean of the Graduate School, for public examination, not 
later than May 1 of the year in which the candidate intends to present 
himself for final examinations. After the thesis has been accepted, 
100 printed copies must be deposited in the University Library. 

(4) Toward the end of the second year of study, or by special per- 
mission at the beginning of the third year, demonstration of the 
candidate’s ability to read French and German and any other lan- 
guage necessary to do the required work. 

(Note.—The preparation for the foreign language examination 
should include at least two college courses in French and two college 
courses in German, followed by subsequent reading in both of these 
languages in order to secure facility in their use.) 

(&) Approval of the course of study by the candidate’s super- 
visory committee and the Dean of the Graduate School. The super- 
visory committee, chosen from the teaching staff of the departments 
in which the work of the candidate lies, supervises his work in gen- 
eral; determines the linguistic requirements, in addition to French 
and German, he must satisfy; holds his examinations; passes upon 
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his thesis; determines the scope of the oral examination for the 
degree; and reports in writing to the Dean of the Graduate School 
the results of the examinations and the acceptance or rejection of the 
thesis. The final acceptance or rejection of the candidate requires 
the approval of the Supervisory Committee and the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School. ) 


MASTER OF ARTS 


For the degree of Master of Arts, the requirements are as follows: 

(1) A prior degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University of 
Texas, or a bachelor’s degree from this or another school, representing 
an equivalent training, previded that in the latter case the Dean of 
the Graduate School is satisfied that the courses pursued by the can- 
didate are equivalent to those required by the University of Texas. 
The Dean of the Graduate School will interpret “equivalent training” 
as including the requirements of the Bachelor of Arts degree, except 
that (a) the group requirements need not be absolutely fulfilled and 
(b) the two science courses need not be in separate subjects. 

(2) The filing of an application for candidacy with the Dean of 
the Graduate School not later than January 12 of the Long Session, 
or August 1 of the Summer Session, in which the candidate intends 
to present himself for the degree. 

(3) The equivalent of five courses of graduate instruction com- 
pleted with a grade of A or B; three-fifths (major) of the work to be 
done in one department, in which at least one advanced course has 
already been completed, such time as the instructor in charge and 
the Dean of the Graduate School may approve being devoted to the 
preparation of a thesis; the remaining: two-fifths (minor or minors) 
to be selected outside that department. With the consent of the de- 
partment in which the major is taken and the approval of the Dean 
of the Graduate School, the candidate may take one minor outside the 
College of Arts and Sciences. In no case, however, may a course 
intended primarily for undergraduates be presented for the master’s 
degree. 

At the option of a department, the completion of two advanced 
courses, when reported to the Dean of the Graduate School, may be 
made prerequisite to major work in that department. Departments 
now requiring two advanced courses in the major subject for admis- 
sion to candidacy are Botany, Chemistry, English, History, Physics, 
and Pure Mathematics.* 

Each candidate for the master’s degree must submit to the Dean of 
the Graduate School (1) the title of his proposed thesis not later 


*Beginning with the session of 1927-1928, Education, French, Germanic 
Languages, Government, Philosophy and Psychology, and Spanish will require 
two advanced courses in the major subject as a prerequisite to admission to 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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than the second Monday in January of the Long Session in which he 
intends to present himself for the degree; (2) a fair copy of the 
thesis not later than the third Monday in April; (8) the final copy, 
unbound, for examination by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, not later than May 21: (4) the final copy, bound, after approval 
by the committee, not later than Friday preceding Commencement 
Day. 

(4) The proper correlation of major and minor subjects. 

(5) The approval of the course of study by the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, and of the thesis by the instructor in charge, by the com- 
mittee, and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Department of Home Economics is permitted to offer major 
work leading to the degree of Master of Arts under the following 
conditions: 

A prior degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University of Texas or 
a Bachelor of Science degree or a Bachelor of Science degree in Home 
Economics, any one of which must include the following require- 
ments: ; 

(1) Two courses in English (1 and 2 or 8). 

(2) Two numbered courses in a foreign language. 

(8) One course in mathematics. 

(4) Three courses in the natural sciences, including Chemistry 1, 

Physics 1 or 2, and Zoology 16. 

(5) Chemistry 2 or an equivalent course in quantitative chemical 
analysis, and Chemistry 411. 7 

(6) One course in economics (Economics 1). 

(7) One-third course in philosophy or psychology. 

(8) Five or six courses in home economics, including Home Eco- 
nomics 13, 212, 112, 22 (or an elective in lieu of 22, depending 
upon the major interest of the individual student). 

(9) Five or five and one-third advanced courses, including Chem- 
istry 411, Home Economics 138, 212, 112; the others to be 
selected from chemistry, botany, zoology, economics, or home 
economics, depending upon the aspect of nutrition the student 
will follow. 

(10) Enough other courses to make the total of twenty required 

for the bachelor’s degree. 

The courses required of students who major in home economics for 
the degree of Master of Arts are as follows: the equivalent of five 
courses of graduate instruction, completed with a grade of A or B, 
and distributed as follows: 

Major: Home Economics 22 S, Research and Nutrition 50 G, 
Seminar in Nutrition 51 G, and thesis. Total, three 
courses. 

Minor or minors: Two advanced courses selected outside the De- 
partment of Home Economics. : 
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All other conditions are given under (2), (3), (4), and (5) on page 

~ 182 of the Catalogue of the University of Texas under the present 

requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, and on pages 43-44 
of this bulletin. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For the degree of Master of Business Administration, the require- 
ments are as follows: . 

(1) <A prior degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor of Business 
Administration from the University of Texas, or an equivalent degree 
from another institution approved by the School of Business Admin- 
istration and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

(2) The filing of an application for candidacy with the Dean of 
the Graduate School not later than October 15. The course of study 
must be approved by the faculty of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration and by Dean of the Graduate School. 

(3) The equivalent of five courses of graduate instruction, com- 
pleted with not less than a B average, and not less than C in any 
term for the courses taken. Of these five graduate courses not less 
than three shall be business administration courses. 

(4) The student must have to his credit not less than ten courses 
in business administration. 

(5) Not to exceed two middle or senior law courses supplementary 
to the major subjects may be counted toward the M.B.A. degree. 

(6) <A thesis approved by the committee appointed for the purpose 
and by the Dean of the Graduate School. The subject of the thesis 
must be presented to the Dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion and to the Dean of the Graduate School not later than the second 
Monday in January. The candidate must present to the Dean of the 
Graduate School a fair copy of his thesis not later than the third 
Monday in April, and the final copy, unbound, on or before May 21, 
for examination by the committee appointed for that purpose. When 
approved by the committee, the copy must be bound and returned to 
the Dean of the Graduate School not later than the Friday preceding 
Commencement Day. 

(7) The passing of a general examination given by a committee 
of not less than three members during the last three weeks of May 
at a date to be determined by the Dean of the Graduate School, who 
shall select the examining committee from among the instructors with 
whom the student has done his major and minor work. 

(8) Evidence of business capacity as shown by business experience 
satisfactory to the faculty of the School of Business Administration. 

(9) No grade of a graduate student in Business Administration, 

candidate for the M.B.A. degree, may be raised except by taking the 
work a second time. ; 
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MASTER OF EDUCATION 


For the degree of Master of Education the requirements are as 
follows: 

1. A prior Bachelor of Science in Education or Bachelor of Arts 
degree in the University of Texas or a bachelor’s degree from here 
or elsewhere representing equivalent training. 

2. The filing of an application for candidacy with the Dean of 
the Graduate School not later than January 12 of the Long Session, 
or August 1 of the Summer Session, in which the candidate intends to 
present himself for the degree. 

3. The equivalent of five courses of graduate instruction com- 
pleted with the grade of A or B; three-fifths (major) of the work 
to be done in the School of Education and to be based upon four 
courses in education, two of which are advanced, such time as the 
instructor in charge and the Dean of the Graduate School may 
approve being devoted to the preparation of the thesis; the remain- 
ing two-fifths (minor or minors) to be selected outside of the School 
of Education. It is understood that the requirements for a minor 
or minors are the same as those which prevail in the various depart- 
ments of the University for the present Master of Arts degree. 

4. The proper correlation of major and minor subjects. Ae, 

5. The approval of the course of study by the Dean of the Graduate 
School and of the thesis by the instructor in charge, by the committee, 
and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


MASTER OF JOURNALISM* 


Bachelor of Arts of the University who have not less than three 
courses in journalism to their credit may proceed to the degree of 
Master of Journalism upon the completion of five additional courses 
in journalism, all advanced. 

In consideration of a special master’s degree in journalism, graduate 
courses in journalism will not count toward a graduate degree in arts. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering (with designa- 
tion of the branch—Architectural, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, or 
Mechanical Engineering—in which it is given) the requirements are 
as follows: 

(1) A prior degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering from 
the University; or a Bachelor of Science degree in Engineering from 
another school, representing an equivalent training. 


*This degree will not be offered during the session of 1926-1927. 
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(2) The filing of an application for candidacy with the Dean of 
the Graduate School not later than January 12 of the Long Session, 
or August 1 of the Summer Session, in which the candidate intends 
to present himself for the degree. 

(3) The equivalent of five advanced courses (not less than three 
of which shall be in engineering) completed with a grade of A or B, 
the work to be distributed as follows: 

(a) Prescribed work.—Two or three advanced courses (major), 
at least one of which shall be research, to be done in one department 
of engineering, such time as the instructor in charge and the Dean 
of the Graduate School may approve being devoted to the preparation 
of a thesis; the remaining courses (minor or minors) to be chosen 
from among the partial electives given below. 

(b) Partial electives—One to two approved advanced courses 
in other engineering departments; one to two approved advanced 
courses in mathematics or pure science. One advanced course not in 
engineering may be chosen as one of the partial electives. 

Each candidate for the master’s degree must present to the Dean 
of the Graduate School (1) the title of his proposed thesis not later 
than the second Monday in January of the Long Session in which he 
intends to present himself for the degree; (2) a fair copy of the 
thesis not later than the third Monday in April; (8) the final copy, 
unbound, for examination by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, not later than May 21: (4) the final copy, bound, after approval 
by the committee, not later than Friday preceding Commencement 
Day. 

(4) The approval of the course of study by the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, and of the thesis by the instructor in charge, by the 
committee, and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


For the degree of Master of Science in Architecture the require- 
ments are as follows: 

(1) <A prior degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture from 
the University; or a bachelor’s degree in architecture from elsewhere 
representing an equivalent training. 

(2) The filing of an application for candidacy with the Dean 
of the Graduate School not later than January 12 of the Long Session, 
or August 1 of the Summer Session, in which the candidate intends 
to present himself for the degree. 

(3) The equivalent of five advanced courses (not less than three of 
which shall be in the Department of Architecture) completed with a 
grade of A or B, the work to be distributed as follows: 

(a) Prescribed work.—Three advanced courses (major), at 
least one of which shall be research, to be done in the Department 
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of Architecture, such time as the instructor in charge and the Dean 
of the Graduate School may approve being devoted to the preparation 
of a thesis; the remaining courses (minor or minors) to be chosen 
from among the partial electives given below. 

(b) Partial electives—One to two approved advanced courses 
in other departments of the College of Engineering; one to two 
approved advanced courses not in the College of Engineering. 

Each candidate for the master’s degree must present to the Dean 
of the Graduate School (1) the title of his proposed thesis not later 
than the second Monday in January of the Long Session in which 
he intends to present himself for the degree; (2) a fair copy of the 
thesis not later than the third Monday in April; (3) the final copy, 
unbound, for examination by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, not later than May 21; (4) the final copy, bound, after approval 
by the committee, not later than Friday preceding Commencement 
Day. 

(4) The approval of the course of study by the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, and of the thesis by the instructor in charge, by the 
committee, and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ITEMS 


Application for candidacy for the master’s degree must be made 
upon the official blank and filed with the Dean of the Graduate School 
within two weeks after the opening of the Summer Session. This 
blank may be obtained at the Dean’s office. 

No application will be received after August 1. 

The written title of the thesis must be communicated to the Dean 
of the Graduate School within two weeks after the opening of the 
Summer Session in which a degree is sought. 

The final date for handing in theses of candidates for the degrees 
of Master of Arts, Master of Business Administration, Master of 
Education, Master of Journalism, Master of Science in Architecture, 
and Master of Science in Engineering, in August, is as follows: seven 
days prior to the beginning of the final examinations of the Summer 
Session. . 

The final copy, unbound, for examination by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose must be in the hands of the chairman of the — 
committee not later than seven days prior to the beginning of the 
final examinations for the Summer Session, and, when approved by 
the committee, the copy must be bound and returned to the Dean of the 
Graduate School not later than two days prior to the commencement. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH LECTURES 


The University Research Lectures are delivered annually by a 
member of the faculty of the Main University, chosen for important 
achievement in research or for distinguished work in the arts. The 
lecturer is selected by the Graduate Faculty each year in April for 
the ensuing session. The lectures, not fewer than three nor more than 
five in number, are delivered in March of each year. Professor 
Frederick Eby, PH.D. LL.D., Professor of the History of Education, 
Director of the Summer Session, is holder of the lectureship for 
the session of 1925-1926. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF DEPARTMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The Final Announcement of Courses for 1926—1927 will be issued 
in September. The following statement is historical, setting forth 
the offerings of 1925-1926 and 1926-1927. The Final Announce- 
ment will include any changes that may be necessary in the present 
statement because of omitting any courses herein announced or 
adding such new courses as may be approved. In registration the 
Final Announcement of Courses should be used. 

For notations, see page 34. 

Class sections and laboratory groups having odd numbers meet on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or on one or two of these days; 
those having even numbers meet on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
or on one or two of these days. 


No Graduate Credit is Given for Courses that are Primarily for 
Undergraduates. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


JAMES EDWIN PEARCE, M.A., Professor of Anthropology. 

GEORGE CHARLES MARIUS ENGERRAND, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Anthropology; Curator of Collections in the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

Mrs. RuTH MILLER Rocers, M.A., Instructor in Anthropology. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


Extensive library facilities in anthropology are provided, including: 
files of nearly all journals in English dealing with anthropology, 
ethnology, and archaeology; publications of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and the Smithsonian Institution; most of the anthropologi- 
eal publications of the world’s great museums; and a great many 
volumes dealing with ethnography, anthropo-geography and explora- 
tion and with the technology of anthropology and many technical 
anthropological problems. In the Garcia Library and in the copies of 
church and state archives from Mexico are a great many accounts 
of early Texas Indian tribes, yet to be translated into English and 
interpreted and epitomized into a consistent account of the historical 
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Indian tribes of Texas of which at present the world knows very little. 

Texas archaeology affords an excellent field for resarch. This is a 
large and important field and one in which little has been accomplished 
as yet. Many of the rich characteristic kitchen midden deposits 
of Texas are in easy reach of Austin and afford excellent opportunity 
for research and training in archaeology. Remnants of most of the 
old Indian tribes of the central portions of the United States are in 
easy reach in Oklahoma for field study in ethnology. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Students expecting to pursue major work 
in anthropology for an advanced degree must have completed at least 
one advanced course in the department. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Students majoring in the Department 
of Anthropology for the degree of Master of Arts will be expected 
to write an acceptable thesis in a field chosen after conference with 
the chairman of the department and to complete in addition two 
advanced courses with a minimum grade of B. Two minors are to be 
chosen outside of the department. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


101f. I. Physical Anthropology.—Origin, differentiation, and dis- 
persion of mankind. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

202ws. I. Cultural Anthropology.—Paleolithic and Neolithic stages 
of culture; hunting, nut and fruit gathering, and root digging; herd- 
ing and horticulture. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


81, A. Anthropo-geography.—tThe influence of geographic environ- 
ment on the evolution of culture. Prerequisite: Anthropology 104, 
105 and 106; or 101 and 202. Associate Professor ENGERRAND. (AI- 
ternates with Anthropology 32; given in 1926-1927.) 

[32. A. Ethnology.—Physical, social, and linguistic differences of 
races. Ethnic groups of mankind and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Anthropology 104, 105, and 106, or 101 and 202. Associate Professor 
ENGERRAND. (Alternates with Anthropology 31; omitted in 1926- 
1927.) ] 

[33. S. Early Exploitative Institutions and Practices.—War and 
conquest; origin, forms, and meaning of war; effects upon the vigor 
of races; relics in present life. Slavery: origin and forms; influence 
on early culture; effects on physical and moral qualities of master 
and slave; relics in modern industrial and social life. Serfdom, 
feudalism, and landed property. Prerequisite: Anthropology 104, 105, 
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and 106; or 102 and 202. (Alternates with Anthropology 35; omitted 
in 1926-1927.) ] 

84. S. Anthropology Seminar.—Subject for 1926-1927 to be se- 
lected. Prerequisite: Two courses in anthropology. Professor 
PEARCE; Associate Professor ENGERRAND. 

[35. A. Primitive Nature Philosophy.—Cosmology and cosmogony 
of primitive peoples. Belief in magic and practices consequent upon 
such beliefs. Primitive religions. Prerequisite: Anthropology 104, 
105, and 106; or 101 and 202. Professor PEaRcE. (Alternates with 
Anthropology 36; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

[103s. S. Demography and National and Race Problems of the 
Umted States.—Distinctive ethnic and cultural elements considered 
anthropologically; attention to negro, Mexican, and recent immigrant 
elements, and best adjustments to the older dominant English-American 
element; American geographical environment; race element in inter- 
national relations, and race problems in dependencies. Prerequisite: 
Two full courses in anthropology, or one full course in anthropology 
and consent of the instructor. Professor PEARCE. (Alternates with 
Anthropology 36; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

203fw. S. Formation and Demography of European Nations.— 
Origin and formation from viewpoint of ethnology; ethnic, social, and 
geographical factors contributing to their making; national psychology 
based on racial psychology; share of the various peoples in the devel- 
opment of present European civilization. Prerequisite: Anthropology 
32 and a reading knowledge of two modern foreign languages, includ- 
ing German or French, preferably both. TTS 12. Associate Profes- 
sor ENGERRAND. (Alternates with Anthropology 37; given in 1926— 
1927.) 


For Graduates 


86. G. American Archeology.—A study of the cultural remains of 
Peru, Central America, Mexico, the Southwestern United States, and 
the Mississippi Valley, and of the kitchen deposits of various other 
parts of North America, especially of Texas. Emphasis on evidences 
of the evolution of the arts. Prerequisite: Three full courses in an- 
thropology. MWF 8. Professor PEARCE. (Alternates with Anthro- 
pology 108; given in 1926-1927.) 

[37. G. Old World Archeology.—A synthetic view of the concep- 
tions of modern archeologists with regard to the long periods of 
man’s social development preceding written history. Special emphasis 
upon Europe, but some attention also to Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
India, Turkestan, China, and Japan. Prerequisite: Three full 
courses in anthropology and ability to read at least one foreign lan- 
guage. TTS 12. Associate Professor ENGERRAND. (Alternates with 
Anthropology 203; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 
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DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


HARRY YANDELL BENEDICT, PH.D., LL.D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy; Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

CHARLES DONNELL RIcE, M.S., D.Sc., Associate Professor of Applied 

Mathematics. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


Except for a sophomore course in General Astronomy, this depart- 
ment is almost exclusively occupied in giving the freshman, sophomore, 
and junior courses in mathematics which are required for the various 
engineering degrees. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


1. F. Introductory Course.—Plane trigonometry and analytics. 

110s. F. For Home Economics Students.—Required of candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

111f. F. Solid Geometry.—Required of all students engineering 
who do not present solid geometry for entrance. Counts toward 
academic degrees but not engineering degrees. 

8. I. Analytics and Calculus. 

214ws. I. Popular Astronomy.—The mathematical side of elemen- 
tary astronomy wili neither be stressed nor wholly neglected. Use 
will be made of lantern slides and a five-inch equatorial. Prerequi- 
site: One course in mathematics. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


15. A. Applied Mathematics.—A course which presupposes two 
courses of mixed trigonometry, analytics, and calculus, is occasionally 
taken by candidates for the M.A. degree. It reviews and extends the 
first year of calculus, both differential and integral, and concludes 
with a brief attack on differential equations. 

10. A. Applied Mathematics.—Advanced applied mathematics to 
be regarded as work additional to that offered in the Department of 
Physics and of Pure Mathematics. One of the following topics will 
be given annually when a sufficient number of properly prepared 
students apply: 

a. Advanced Topics in Vector Analysis. 

b. Differential Geometry. 

¢. _Differential Geometry in space of n-Dimensions. Associate 

Professor RICE. 
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. Theoretical Mechanics, including generalized codrdinates. 
e. Calculation of Orbits. 
f. Celestial Mechanics. Professor BENEDICT. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


Isaac McKINNEY LEwIs, PH.D., Professor of Bacteriology and Botany. 
FREDERICK MCALLISTER, PH.D., Professor of Botany. 

JOHN T. BUCHHOLZ, PH.D., Professor of Botany. 

BENJAMIN CARROLL THARP, PH.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 
*OSCAR BROWN WILLIAMS, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Bacteriology. 
ERNEST EDGAR PITTMAN, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Bacteriology. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The department is prepared to offer work leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in either botany or bacteriology, and to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in botany. 

The equipment for graduate work consists, in part, of suitable 
laboratories in the new Biological Laboratory; a green-house adjoin- 
ing the laboratory of physiology; a botanical garden near the campus; 
an herbarium of about thirty thousand .preserved specimens. The 
laboratories for morphology, cytology, taxonomy, physiology, and bac- 
teriology are ample in size, well planned, and equipped with the 
various apparatus and supplies required for graduate study. The 
facilities for research in ecology consist of the necessary appliances 
for field work, the botanical garden, and an extensive, almost virgin 
field which abounds in problems. 

The library contains the more important sets of journals in 
morphology, cytology, physiology, genetics, taxonomy, ecology, pathol- 
ogy, and bacteriology. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Before beginning graduate work in botany, 
students must have completed two advanced courses in the subject. 
This requirement is met by the completion of Botany 1F, 211, 428A, 
and 406S, or their equivalent in another institution of equal rank. 
Graduate work in bacteriology may be begun on the completion of 
one advanced course in the subject and an advanced course in either 
botany, chemistry, or zoology. The prerequisite is met in bacteriol- 
ogy by the completion of course 29. 

The ability to read French and German is necessary for satisfac-~ 
tory work in most lines of investigation. A student who expects to 


*Absent on leave for the session of 1926-1927. 
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become a candidate for an advanced degree should begin the study of 
foreign languages as early as possible. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—The major work may be done in 
either botany or bacteriology. Three courses in the major subject are 
required. If the major subject is botany, two of these must be G 
~ courses. Courses 7, 42, and an additional advanced senior or G 
course, are required. Course 42 consists of the preparation of a thesis 
embodying the results of original investigation on an approved 
problem. 

In both botany and bacteriology the minor, consisting of two ad- 
vanced, senior or G courses, must be chosen from another department 
or departments. In botany, the minor may be chosen from advanced 
courses in geology, chemistry, physics, or geology. In bacteriology, 
the minor may be taken in chemistry, zoology, or sanitary engineering. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—All candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy with the major subject in botany are required to 
complete three years of work in botany and allied subjects, ten- 
fifteenths of which must be devoted to the major, three-fifteenths to 
the first minor, and two-fifteenths to the second minor. The first 
minor may be taken in botany, provided the minor is chosen in some 
phase of the subject differing from the major field. For example, 
a student whose major work is in morphology and cytology may choose 
ecology, physiology, bacteriology, or pathology as the first minor. 
THe second minor must be taken in some other department. This may 
be chosen from advanced, senior or G courses in chemistry, geology, 
physics, or zoology. 

A thesis embodying the results of original investigation of an 
approved subject is required. Courses 7, 22, 411, 20, and 139 are 
required. 

In addition to the special requirements each candidate must show 
that he has attained a broad general knowledge of the subject as a 
whole. This requirement is absolved by passing a written examina- 
tion in the major and in both of the minors. Questions for the major 
examination will be chosen from the fields of morphology, cytology, 
embryology, physiology, pathology, taxonomy, ecology, and genetics. 
His supervisory committee determines the scope of the oral exam- 
ination. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 
BOTANY 


1. F. Elementary Botany.—General survey of the plant kingdom; 
cell structure, tissues, physiological processes, methods of reproduction, 
relation to environment, distribution, and economic importance of 
plants. Two lectures and three laboratory hours per week. 
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21. I. Taxonomy of the Seed Plants.—Lectures on the sprinciples 
of classification of gymnosperms and angiosperms, with herbarium 
and field study, emphasis being placed on characters of taxonomic im- 
portance. Prerequisite: Botany 1. One lecture and six hours of 
laboratory or field work. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 
BOTANY 


428, A. Plant Physiology.—Laboratory study of general problems 
in plant physiology, with reading from standard authors. Accurate 
quantitative results emphasized in all experiments performed. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 21. Six hours of laboratory work and two lectures. 
Professor McALLISTER. 

406. S. Histology and Cytology.—Study of tissues of the hous 
plants; the plant cell and its activities; nuclear and cell division; the 
preparation of permanent mounts, including killing, imbedding, sec- 
tioning, and staining. Prerequisite: Botany 428. Two lectures and 
six laboratory hours. Professor MCALLISTER. 

28. A. Ecology—The environmental factors and their influence 
upon plants, followed by a consideration of plant association, invasion, 
succession, and geography with emphasis on the flora of Texas. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 21. One lecture and three hours of laboratory or 
field work. Associate Professor THARP. 

22. S. Systematic Botany.—The classification of ferns, monocoty- 
ledones and dicotyledones, especial emphasis being placed on accurate 
determination of species. Prerequisite: Botany 23A. Two lectures 
and three laboratory hours, or one lecture and six hours of laboratory 
work. Associate Professor THARP. 

139. A. Botany Seminar.—Discussion of assigned topics, review of 
important contributions to current literature, and reports upon re- 
search work in progress or completed. Strongly advised for advanced 
undergraduates and all graduates. Botanical Staff. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


29. A. General Bacteriology.—sSystematic study of non-pathogenic 
and pathogenic bacteria; theories of immunity; serology and clinical 
diagnosis of representative diseases; and sanitary study of water, 
milk, and foods. Prerequisite: Two courses in botany, chemistry or 
zoology. Two lectures and three laboratory hours with additional 
laboratory time as required. Professor LEWIS. 

130. A. Water Bacteriology.—Sources of supply and methods of 
purification; the bacteria of water, water borne diseases, sewage and 
sewage disposal. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 29. One lecture and 
six hours of laboratory work. Adjunct Professor PITTMAN. 
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131. A. Intestinal Bacteriology.—Bacteriology of the intestinal 
tract. Includes the bacteria of the normal intestine, intestinal dis- 
eases, effects of diet on the intestinal flora, etc. Prerequisite: Bac- 
teriology 29a. . Adjunct Professor PITTMAN. 

132. A. Serology.— Production and standardization of immune 
sera, opsonins, agglutinins, precipitins, and the Wasserman reaction. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 29ab. One lecture and six laboratory 
hours. Adjunct Professor PITTMAN. 

86. S. Advanced Bacteriology.—Laboratory study of general prob- 
lems in bacteriology with reading from reference books and periodicals. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 29. Professor LEWIS. 


For Graduates 
BOTANY 


7. G. Embryology of Seed Plants.—Study of the embryology of 
gymnosperms and angiosperms. The development of gametophytes, 
fecundation and the early history of the embryo sporophyte. Prere- 
quisite: Botany 206. Professor BUCHHOLZ. 

20. G. Plant Pathology.—Study of diseases of plants including 
causes and methods of prevention .and treatment. Prerequisite: 
Botany 406. Professor LEWIS. 

44. G. Morphology of Cryptogams.—Study of the structure and 
development of typical examples of the algae fungi, liverworts, mosses 
and ferns; field work; identification of members of different groups. 
Prerequisite: Botany 406. One lecture and six hours of laboratory 
or field work. Professor MCALLISTER. 

42. G. Research Problems.—The investigation of assigned or 
selected problems in morphology, histology, cytology, physiology, 
pathology, taxonomy, ecology, or genetics. Prerequisite: Graduate 
standing. Credit according to the amount of work with a minimum 
of nine hours laboratory work. Botanical Staff. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


42. Research Problems.—The investigation of assigned or selected 
problems in the morphology, physiology, pathology, and taxonomy of 
bacteria or in immunity. Credit according to the amount of work 
done with a minimum of nine hours of laboratory work. Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology 29 and an advanced course in chemistry or zoology. 
Professor Lewis, Adjunct Professor WILLIAMS, and Adjunct Professor 
PITTMAN. 


~ 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


HENRY WINSTON HarpeErR, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry; Dean 
of the Graduate School. ; 

JAMES ROBINSON BAILEY, PH.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

EUGENE PAUL ScCHOCH, PH.D., Professor of Physical Chemistry. 

WILLIAM AUGUST FELSING, PH.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Harry Louis LOcHTE, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


Modern facilities have been provided for all types of investigations 
relating to inorganic, analytical, organic, physical, and industrial 
chemistry. Courses of instruction and opportunities for research 
leading to advanced degrees are offered, and the equipment is adequate 
and up-to-date. The department has the usual equipment for re- 
search; special equipment for low temperature investigations, micro- 
analytical work, fuel and oil research, and for investigations in various 
fields of chemical engineering. It possesses a liquid air machine, 
special cryostats, Pulfrich refractometers, Abbé and dipping refrac- 
tometers, polariscopes, and special instruments of many kinds that 
are essential for research in the fields of physical and organic chem- 
istry. A shop in charge of a competent mechanician is provided for 
the repair of old apparatus and for the construction and erection 
of new and special apparatus. 

The departmental library is in a well lighted and conveniently 
arranged room in the Chemistry Building, and is under the super- 
vision of a librarian. It contains more than five thousand volumes 
devoted to the various fields of pure and applied chemistry. It in- 
cludes complete files of all the important chemical journals published 
in all languages except Russian and Japanese from 1789 to the 
present time, and all of the important handbooks, monographs, special 
treatises, encyclopedias, and dictionaries thati are useful in the 
study of chemistry and in chemical research. Besides, the main 
library and the libraries of the departments of Physics, Botany, and 
Zoology are conveniently located near the Chemistry Building. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—At least four courses in chemistry, two of 
which must be advanced, are required for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. Three of these courses are prescribed: Chemistry 1 (General 
Chemistry), 2 (Quantitative Chemical Analysis and Its Theory), 
and 411 (Organic Chemistry). Chemistry 450 (Physical Chemistry) 
is recommended though not required as the fourth course; however, 
it is prerequisite to all G@ courses except Chemistry 21. If Chemistry 
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450 is not presented as the fourth course, one full course selected 
from the “A” courses listed below may be substituted for it. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts with the major subject in chemistry will be required to offer 
as preliminary to their graduate work Chemistry 1, 2, and 411, or their 
equivalent, and another advanced course in chemistry; and must take 
three advanced courses (including the thesis) in chemistry, to be 
selected after consultation with one or more of the professors of 
chemistry. The minor subject or subjects should be chosen from 
advanced courses in physics, botany, geology, zoology, or mathematics. 

M.S. in Ch.E. Degree Requirements—Consult one or more of the 
professors of Chemistry. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Students who desire to prepare them- 
selves to become candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
with the major subject in chemistry, will be expected to have a 
reading knowledge of French and German, and must give evidence 
that they have a satisfactory knowledge of introductory inorganic 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, organic chemistry, elementary 
physical chemistry, and a familiarity with laboratory methods, before 
they will be permitted to undertake the more advanced courses. 
Ordinarily, the preliminary preparation will be equivalent to the 
maximum number of courses in chemistry that may be taken as a 
major for the B.A. degree. The graduate work will require a mini- 
mum period of three years, ten-fifteenths of which must be devoted 
to the major, three-fifteenths to the first minor (which may also be 
taken in one of the fields of chemistry), and two-fifteenths to the 
second minor. The second minor must be taken outside the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

Only one deposit will be required of students who are taking more 
than one course in chemistry, provided that in their laboratory work 
only one desk is used. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


The following courses are not open to students who have completed 
less than two full courses in chemistry. All students are advised to 
take Chemistry 113 in connection with any of the following courses, 
unless they have had the equivalent of this course elsewhere. 

104w. A. Assaying.—Fire assays of ores and metallurgic products. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. One lecture and eight laboratory hours. 
Laboratory fee, $18. Laboratory hours: F 8-12, 2-6. Professor 
HARPER. 

109f. A. Technical Analysis.—Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. Nine 
laboratory hours. Laboratory fee, $3.75; deposit, $6. Professor 
HARPER. 
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110w. A. Technical Analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 109 or 
116. Nine laboratory hours. Laboratory fee, $2.75; deposit, $6. 
Professor HARPER. 

112f, 112w, 112s, or 212. A. Organic Preparations.—Open to stu- 
dents who have taken the fall term of Chemistry 411. Nine labora- 
tory hours a week for one or two terms. Laboratory fee for 112, 
$3.75; for 212, $7.50; deposit, $6 for 112 or 212. Professor BAILEy. 

113s. A. Advanced Qualitative Analysis——Nine hours a_ week, 
two three-hour periods of which must be Th, F, or S 2-5. Laboratory 
fee, $3.75; deposit, $6. Professor SCHOCH, 

114, 114f, 114w, 114s. A. Inorganic Preparations.—Designed to 
accompany Chemistry 450 or 401. Nine laboratory hours a week for 
one term, or three hours a week throughout a Long Session. Labo- 
ratory fee, $3.75; deposit, $6. Professor ScHOCH. 

115, 115f, 115w, 115s. A. Inorganic Preparations.—A continua- 
tion of Chemistry 114. Nine laboratory hours a week for one term, 
or three hours a week throughout a Long Session. Laboratory fee, 
$3.75; deposit, $6. Professor SCHOCH. 


116, 116f, 116w. A. Quantitative Analysis—Wet methods, analysis. 
of coal, iron ores, slags, fluxes, copper, lead, and zine ores, ete. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 2. Three laboratory hours throughout the ses- 
sion, or nine hours throughout the fall or winter term. Laboratory 
fee, $8.75; deposit, $6. Professor HARPER. 

(Notre.—An additional one-third course in quantitative analysis, an 
extension of Chemistry 116, will be given to students who desire 
further work.) 

126. A. Electro-Analysis.—Reading and laboratory practice may 
be taken in connection with Chemistry 450. Laboratory fee, $3.75; 
deposit, $6. Professor SCHOCH. _ 

411. A. Organic Chemistry.—Students of at least junior standing 
who have completed Chemistry 1 with a grade not lower than C may 
take Chemistry 411 at the same time that they are taking Chemistry 
2, but credit will not be given for Chemistry 411 until Chemistry 2 
has been completed. Three lectures and three laboratory hours. Lab- 
oratory fee, $3.75; deposit, $6. MWF 12. Professor BAILEY. 

151f. S. Introduction to Physical Chemistry.—Identical as to sub- 
ject matter with the fall term of Chemistry 450. Open only to pre- 
medical students who have had Chemistry 411. Laboratory fee, $1.25; 
deposit, $6. For hours, see Chemistry 450.. Professor ScHOCH. 

401. S. Chemical Engineering.—Presents the designing, erecting, 
and operating of gas plants, water softening apparatus, oil refineries, 
lime, brick, and tile plants, etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1, 2, 411, 
and 450. The last may be taken in parallel. Two lectures and six 
laboratory hours. Laboratory fee, $3.75; deposit, $6. WF 11. Lab- 
oratory hours: TT 2-5. Professor SCHOCH. 
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450. S. Physical Chemistry.—Fundamental course for all students 
majoring in chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2, Physics 1, Chem- 
istry 411, and Pure Mathematics 3 (or Applied Mathematics 3), the 
latter two of which may be taken in parallel; or Chemistry 1 and a 
senior course in physics, the latter of which may be taken in parallel. 
Two lectures and three laboratory hours. Laboratory fee, $3.75; 
deposit, $6; TT 11. Professor SCHOCH. 


For Graduates 


The following courses, except 21, are open only to students who have 
completed Chemistry 1, 2, 411, and 450, or their equivalent; except 
that Chemistry 450 may be taken in parallel with these courses and 
may be counted toward the Master of Arts degree. Chemistry 21 is 
open to students who have completed Chemistry 1, 2, and 411, or their 
equivalent, and who have done advanced work in animal or plant 
biology. 

German A is prerequisite to all of the following courses except 30; 
German A may, under special conditions, be taken parallel. 

18° G. Physiological Chemistry.—For graduate students who con- 
template the study of medicine. Advanced reading and discussion of 
the chemistry of physiological and pathological topics, and research 
work in the laboratory. Offered alternately with Chemistry 21. 
Deposit, $6. Professor HARPER. 

19. G. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—Supplementary to Chemis- 
try 411; designed for students who intend to specialize in organic 
chemistry. Advanced reading along special lines and research work 
in the laboratory. Deposit, $6. Professor BAILEY; Adjunct Pro- 
fessor LOCHTE. 


20. G. Advanced Physical Chemistry.—Two lectures and three 
laboratory hours. The laboratory work consists of an experimental 
problem (or problems) assignment. Deposit, $6. MW 12. Pro- 
fessor FELSING. 

21. G. Biochemistry.—Biochemical research. Deposit, $6. Pro- 
fessor HARPER. < 

29. G. Physico-Chemical Research. — Deposit, $6; Professor 
ScHOcH or Professor FELSING. 

30. G. Analytical-Chemistry.—Research. Deposit, $6. Professor 
HARPER. 

31. G. Organic Chemistry—Research. Deposit, $6. Professor 
BAILEY. 


60, 61, 62. G. Advanced Chemical Engineering and Research.— 
Special topics; at present this work is confined to problems in the 
natural gas and petroleum industries. Deposit, $6. W 11. Pro- 
fessor SCHOCH. 

122. G. Seminar in Chemistry. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


WILLIAM JAMES BATTLE, PH.D., D.C.L., Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages. 

DANIEL ALLEN PENICK, PH.D., Professor ‘of Classical Languages. 

ROBERTA FRANCES LAVENDER, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Classical 
Languages. 

Rusy ROCHELLE TERRILL, M.A., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages; Dean of Wie 

Harry JOSIAH LEON, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Classical Languages. 


DONALD CAMERON, PH.D., Professor of Latin, Boston University, 
Lecturer in Classical Languages (Summer Session, 1926). 

EUGENE OSBORNE TANNER, M.A., Professor of Latin, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, Lecturer in Classical Languages (Sum- 
mer Session, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The department’s facilities for graduate work lie primarily in béoks. 
Its collection of books includes texts of practically all Latin and Greek 
outlines, most of the leading commentaries and special books, the 
important lexicons and dictionaries of various sorts, and complete 
sets of nearly all the important journals and series, both American 
and foreign. The staff also offer their private libraries freely for 
student use. 

Besides books, the department has a good supply of material 
illustrative of classical literature and art. The collections of casts 
and lantern slides in ancient art and Roman antiquities are exception- 
ally large and carefully selected. 


@e 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Students who expect to do work for the 
degree of Master of Arts with a major in the Department of Classical 
Languages should note the following sequence of courses: 

Latin 1 (Freshman Reading) accompanied by Latin 102 (Fresh- 
man Writing); Latin 3 (Sophomore Reading) preferably accom- 
panied by Latin 104 (Sophomore Writing) ; Latin 5 (Junior Reading) 
preferably accompanied by Latin 106 (Junior Writing); Latin 8 
(Senior Reading). Latin 109 (Senior Writing) is a useful parallel 
to Latin 8. 

In Greek, if the student has had no Greek in high school, the 
first undergraduate course is Greek 21 (Beginners’ Greek). After 
Greek 21 the classical sequence is Greek 22 (Xenophon and Homer) 
preferably accompanied by Greek 123 (Elementary Writing), Greek 
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24 (Prose and Poetry), Greek 25 (Drama), and Greek 26 (Thucy- 
dides and Plato ). 

After Greek 21 there is offered a sequence for theological students: 
Greek 29 (Elementary New Testament) and Greek 28 (Advanced New 
Testament). 

- With Greek as a major for the degree of Bachelor of Arts at least 
Latin 1 (Freshman Reading) with Latin 102 (Freshman Writing) 
and Latin 3 (Sophomore Reading) must be taken as a minor. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—F or the degree of Master of Arts with 
a major in Latin, the equivalent of three S or G courses in Latin is 
required. These must include Latin 13 (Conference course), a thesis 
of the value of one course, and one other course. As the content of 
Latin 8 (Senior Reading), and Latin 13 (Conference course), varies 
from year to year, these courses may be taken and counted more than 
once. The third Latin course may, therefore, be either Latin 8 or 
Latin 13 taken a second time. 

As first minor to a degree of Master of Arts with a major in 
Latin, Greek 24, or Greek 25, or Greek 26 is recommended in the 
classical group, and Greek 28 or Greek 31 in New Testament Greek. 
Minors in other subjects are accepted, preferably if the candidate 
expects to be a teacher in English, Modern Languages, history, or 
education. 


A candidate for the Master of Arts degree with a major in Greek 
must present the equivalent of three S or G courses in Greek. These 
must include Greek 25 (or 26) or Greek 31 (or 36), a thesis of the 
value of one course, and one other S or G course. If Latin is chosen 
as a minor, Latin 5 or Latin 8 or Latin 13 may be taken. - 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—For the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy with the major in Latin, the course requirements are Latin 8 
and Latin 18, Greek 25 and Greek 26 and enough other S and G 
courses in Latin, Greek, and one other subject (if the candidate 
wishes a second minor) to satisfy the general course requirements 
of the catalogue. 

The details of the thesis requirement and the special examinations 
are worked out for each candidate separately. In general, each can- 
didate is expected to pass written examinations on one Latin and one 
Greek author and on a special field acceptable to the department and 
to take an oral examination covering classical philology in general. 

The ability to read readily both French and German is imperative 
and is tested by examinations. 

For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with the major in Greek, 
the course requirements are Greek 25 (or 31) and enough other S and 
G courses in Greek, Latin, and one other subject to satisfy the general 
course requirements of the catalogue. The details of the thesis re- 
quirements and the special examinations are worked out with each 
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candidate separately. In general they are similar to those laid down 
for candidates whose major is in Latin. 


GREEK 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


21. F. Beginners’ Class.—Greek 21 meets five times a week, three 
times for recitation, twice for practice, the student being expected to 
devote four instead of six hours a week to preparation, so that time 
demands are the same as for a regular three-hour course. Greek 
21 and 199 may not both be counted for credit. 

199s. F. The Greek Element in the English Language.—Intended 
for students who have had no Greek, but who wish to know something 
of the very large Greek element in English. Only so much of forms 
is studied as is essential to the reading of the simplest prose. Greek 
21 and 199 may not both be counted for credit. 

[521. F. Beginners’ Class.—(Omitted in 1926-1927; replaced. by 
Greek 21.) ] 

22. I. Xenophon and Homer.—Fall, Xenophon’s Anabasis or 
Hellenica; winter and spring, selections from the Iliad, with Jebb’s 
Introduction to Homer. Prerequisite: Greek 21. 

29. I. Elementary New Testament Greek.—The four gospels; the 
history of the New Testament canon; Burton’s Moods and Tenses. 
Prerequisite: Greek 21. 

105. I. The History of Greek Art.—Antecedent art of Egypt, 
Assyria, and the 4. gean Basin; the development of Greek art and its 
meaning for us. Illustrated by books, lantern slides, and casts. Two 
periods a week with one hour of preparation. No knowledge of Greek 
is required. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

123. I. Greek Composition.—Writing of sentences and, later, con- 
nected narrative; lectures on the construction and idiom of Attic prose. 
Recommended in connection with Greek 22. Prerequisite: Greek 21. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


24. A. Introduction to the Orators.—Selected orations of Lysias; 
Plato’s Apology; Demosthenes’ Philippics; Allinson’s Greek Prose 
Composition. Prerequisite: Greek 22. MWF 10. Professor BATTLE. 

28. A. Second-Year New Testament Greek—The Acts of the 
Apostles and Paul’s Epistles; Burton’s Moods and Tenses; critical 
exegesis. Prerequisite: Greek 27 or 29. Professor PENICK, 

40. A. Greek Poetry in English Translation—TTS 12. Professor 
PENICK. 

25. S. Lyric and Dramatic Poetry. Selections from the lyric 
poets; Auschylus’ Prometheus Bound; Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus; 
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Euripides’ Medea; Aristophanes’ Acharnians; Jevons’ History of 
Greek Literature. Prerequisite: Greek 24. MWF 11. Professor 
BATTLE. 

26. S. Thucydides and Plato.—Thucydides’ Sicilian Expedition; 
Plato’s Gorgias and Protagoras; Jevons’ History of Greek Literature. 
Prerequisite: Greek 24. MWF 11. Professor BATTLE. (Greek 25 and 
26 are not given in the same year.) 

381. S. Advanced New Testament Greek.—Study of Hellenistic 
Greek in general, with special reference to its historic development, 
the place of New Testament Greek in this development, and its rela- 
tion to Attic Greek. A comparative study of Luke and Acts,’ or a 
study of the Epistle to the Hebrews in comparison with the Epistles 
of Paul. Prerequisite: Greek 24 or 21 and 28. Professor PENICK. 

86. S. Hellenistic Greek.—Reading from the Septuagint, the 
Christian Fathers, and the Greek papyri recently discovered. Com- 
parison with New Testament Greek and Homeric and Attic Greek. 
Textual criticism. Prerequisite: Greek 24 or 21 and 28. Professor 
PENICK. (Greek 31 and 36 are not given in the same year.) 


For Graduates 


32. G. Homer.—Reading of the whole Iliad or Odyssey, with the 
discussion of various questions of Homeric criticism; Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar. Prerequisite: Greek 25 and 26. Professor BATTLE. 

83. G. The Drama of Athens.—A more thorough study of the 
drama than can be made in Greek 25. Prerequisite: Greek 25 and 26. 
Professor BATTLE. (Greek 32 and 33 are not given in the same year.) 


LATIN 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


A. F. Beginners’ Latin.—Conducted in part by the direct method; 
attention to word-formation and the fundamentals of syntax, fol- 
lowed by easy reading. Students of law and science will find the 
course especially adapted to their needs. Latin A meets five times a 
week, three times for recitation, twice for practice, the student being 
expected to devote four instead of six hours a week to preparation, so 
that the time demands are the same as for a regular three-hour 
course. 

B. F. Reading and Composition.—Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, se- 
lected according to the needs of the students. Like Latin A, Latin B 
meets five times a week, three times for recitation, twice for practice, 
with four hours’ preparation, so that the time demands are the same 
as for a regular three-hour course. 
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1. F. Freshman Reading.—Selections from Cicero and Virgil; 
grammar; informal instruction in mythology and antiquities. Sec- 
tion 2, TTS 11; Section 4, TTS 11; Section 6, TTS 11. Sections4s 
advanced, for those who present four admission units in Latin. All 
students in Latin 1 should take also Latin 102, Latin Composition. 

102. F. Freshman Writing Course.—Strongly recommended for all 
students of Latin 1 and highly desirable for adequate preparation for 
Latin: 3: 

38. I. Sophomore Reading.—Terence, Livy, Horace, and Catullus. 
Prerequisite: Latin 1; Latin 102 strongly advised. 

104% I. Sophomore Writing Course.—The Latin paragraph; the 
periodic style; parallel grammar studies. Prerequisite: Latin 1 and 
102. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


5. A. Junior Reading.—The authors vary from year to year. Pre- 
requisite: Latin 3; Latin 104 strongly advised. MWF 9. Associate 
Professor TERRILL. 

106. A. Junior Writing Course.—The Latin paragraph. Pre- 
requisite: Latin 104. Recommended with Latin 5. F 3. Adjunct Pro- 
fessor LEON. 

8. S. Senior Reading.—Advanced prose and poetry. The authors 
vary. Prerequisite: Latin 5. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor LEON. 

109. S. Senior Writing Course.—An extension of Latin 106. Rec- 
ommended with Latin 8. F 3. Adjunct Professor LEON. 

Education 125w. A. Teachers’ Course in Latin.—For description, 
see Education 125w, Department of the Art of Teaching in the School . 
of Education. 


For Graduates 


13. G. Conference Course.—The author varies. For 1926-1927: 
Virgil. Prerequisite: Latin 8, and preferably Latin 109. TTS 9. 
Professor BATTLE. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


EDMUND THORNTON MILLER, PH.D., Professor of Economics. 

Max SYLVIUS HANDMAN, PH.D., Professor of Economics. 

WALTER MARSHALL WILLIAM SPLAWN, PH.D., LL.D., President; Pro- 
fessor of Economics. 

GEORGE WARD STOCKING, PH.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

*WARNER ENSIGN GETTYS, PH.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 

CLARENCE ALTON WILEY, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Economics. 


*Appointment effective September 15. 1926. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Economics. 

ROBERT HARGROVE MONTGOMERY, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Eco- 
nomics. 

JAMES BUCHANAN TRANT, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Economics. 

CARL MARTIN ROSENQUIST, M.A., Instructor in Sociology. 

RuTH ALICE ALLEN, M.A., Instructor in Economics. 


ALBERT BENEDICT WOLFE, PH.D., Professor of Economics, Ohio State 
University, Lecturer in Sociology (Summer Session, 1926). 

MAURICE HENRY ROBINSON, PH.D., Professor of Economics, University 
of Illinois, Lecturer in Economics (Summer Session, 1926). 

NATHAN AUSTIN WESTON, PH.D., Professor of Economics, University 
of Illinois, Lecturer in Economics (Summer Session, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study - 


The Department of Economics and Sociology offers at present major 
and minor work for the degree of Master of Arts in economics 
and sociology, and minor work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
It is expected that the department will offer major work for the 
doctor’s degree in the near future. 

The University Library is adequately equipped for research in all 
‘of the important divisions of the subject, and the State Library, as 
well as the work and records of the state departments, afford unusual 
facilities for research work. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Economics 1, or its equivalent, and one full 
advanced course in economics are prerequisites to major work in 
economics for the Master’s degree; Economics 1 and Sociology 25 are 
prerequisite to major work in sociology for the Master’s degree. The 
department reserves the right to examine the candidate on the prere- 
quisites to the major subject before he is accepted for candidacy for 
the degree. This examination may be either written or oral, at the 
discretion of the department. This requirement will be considered 
satisfied in the case of students who have passed the examination in 
the major subject of economics for the bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Texas. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Students majoring in economics should 
select courses in economics, and those majoring in sociology should 
select courses in sociology. As the selection should be made with the 
advice of the department, the student is expected to confer with the 
chairman of the department, who will either advise him or direct him 
to a member of the department. 
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Those who expect to go into collegiate teaching or to go on to the 
doctor’s degree in either economics or sociology are advised to take 
Business Administration 229 and Economics 18, 5, and 19. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


1.1. Introduction to Economics.—Description of the mechanism of 
production, distribution, and exchange; analysis of problems arising in 
modern economic society, and the presentation of rational bases for 
solution. Designed both to lay the foundation for further work in 
economics and to prepare the student for business and for citizenship; 
considerable attention to such topics as prices, money, banking, foreign 
exchange, the tariff, the corporate organization of industry, monopoly, 
speculation, crises, labor unions, codperation, railways, socialism, and 
taxation. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


ECONOMICS 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


8. A. Economic and Financial History of the United States.—A 
survey of national development from colonial times to the present in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, and labor. The finan- 
cial policy of the National Government will be studied with especial 
emphasis on the Revolution, the Civil War, and recent periods. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1. TTS 8. Adjunct Professor MONTGOMERY. 

12. A. Money, Banking, and Business Cycles.—Study of the prin- 
ciples of money and banking, the existing monetary and banking 
systems of the United States and foreign countries, and business 
cycles. History of the precious metals, bimetalism, credit, relation of 
money and credit to prices, fiat money, national and state banking 
systems, central banks, and principles of foreign exchange. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1. MWF 10. Professor MILLER. 

14. A. American Labor Movement and Labor Problems.—Genesis, 
growth, and development of the American labor movement; trade 
union structure and government, philosophy, policies, activities and 
methods; the conflict with capital, strikes, lockouts, arbitration, and 
conciliation; labor legislation; labor and the courts; social insurance; 
unemployment; recent tendencies in the labor movement. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 1. TTS 10. Associate Professor STOCKING. 

86. A. Agricultural Economics.—A study of the development of 
the economic problems of a specialized agriculture; relation of agri- 
culture to the general welfare; problems of production, prices and the 
standard of living; measures for agricultural relief, including the 
development of codperative marketing; and general problems and poli- 
cies in land utilization. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MWF 8. Ad- 
junct Professor WILEY. 
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102f. A. Corporation Finance.—Development of corporate form of 
business; advantages and disadvantages; legal position of the corpor- 
ation; promotion; sources of capital; internal financial management; 
receivership and reorganization. Section 1 (for students registered 
in the College of Arts), TTS 12; Section 2 (for students registered 
in the School of Business Administration), MWF 12. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1. Adjunct Professor MONTGOMERY. 

102w. A. Corporation Finance.—Repetition of Economics 102f. 
TTS 12. Prerequisite: Economics 1. Adjunct Professor MONTGOMERY. 

102s. A. Corporation Finance.—Repetition of Economics 102f. 
TTS 12. Prerequisite: Economics 1. Adjunct Professor MONTGOMERY. 

1038s. A. Economic Status of Women.—Short historical survey of 
women’s place in industrial life. Changes brought about by the in- 
dustrial revolution and the problems which have arisen therefrom. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1. TTS 11. Instructor ALLEN. 

184s. A. The Standard of Living.—The rise of the middle class and 
the pecuniary standard of living, and its effect upon the working 
population. Prerequisite: Economics 1. TTS 9. Professor HANp- 
MAN. 

204fw. A. Foreign Labor Movement.—A study of recent labor 
developments in England and on the Continent. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1. TTS 11. Adjunct Professor HALE. 

210fw. Outlines of Economic History of Europe.—Evolution of 
industrial society traced through its various stages from simplest 
forms to complex life of modern industrial states. Development of 
organization of agriculture, industrial revolution, and growth of 
capitalism. Prerequisite: Economics 1. TTS 9. Professor HANDMAN. 

2538fw. A. Transportation.—Development of transportation facili- 
ties; financing railroad companies; ratemaking in theory and prac- 
tice; service; railroad consolidation; rivalry of ports; canals, inland 
waterways; coastwise shipping; merchant marine; government regu- 
lation. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MWF 9. Professor SPLAWN; 
Instructor MCDOUGALL. 

5. S. Economic Thought before Adam Smith.——The economic 
theories implied in Roman Law and the Barbarian codes. The Canon- 
ists and the theories involved in the economic practice during the 
Middle Ages. The appearance of a unified political economy in mer- 
cantilism and physiocracy, ending with the beginnings of an economic 
theory in Adam Smith. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one full ad- 
vanced course in economics. MWF 9. Professor HANDMAN. 

11. S. Public Finance.—Public expenditures, revenues, debts, and 
financial administration, with particular attention to taxation; theo- 
retical principles of public finance and existing practices in the 
United States and leading European countries; history of expendi- 
tures, revenues, and debt of the State of Texas. (May be counted 
as a course in government when preceded by Government 1.) Pre- 
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requisite: Economics 1 and one full advanced course in economics. 
TTS 10. Professor MILLER. 

18.S. Value and Distribution.—Brief analysis of the actual present 
distribution of wealth, followed by a critical examination of the more 
important modern economic theories of distribution, both individual- 
istic and socialistic. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one full advanced 
course in economics. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor HALE. 

[79. S. Hconomic Statistics.—Sources and collection of data, prob- 
lems of accuracy and error, means of correlation and interpretation, 
index number, curves, etc., applied to actual economic problems; labor; 
wages and prices. Prerequisite: Economics 1, and one full advanced 
course in economics. TT 2-4. Adjunct Professor WILEY. (Given 
in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

117s. S. Modern Economic Reform.—aA. critical analysis of the 
proposed major reforms of the existing economic organization of 
society. Socialism, communism, anarchism, and other far-reaching 
radical proposals are considered. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one 
full advanced course in economics. TTS 11. Adjunct Professor 
HALE. 

187s. S. Agricultural Coéperation.— With special reference to 
cooperative marketing; its principles, limitation, and possibilities; 
special study is given to organization, methods and policies of the out- 
standing commodity organizations, and to the present status of the 
movement in Texas. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one full ad- 
vanced course in economics. MWF 12. Adjunct Professor WILEY. 

139f. S. International Economic Policies—A study of the inter- 
national aspects of. the economic and commercial policies of nations, 
with especial reference to the United States; the theory of inter- 
national trade, protection and free trade controversy, commercial 
treaties, national control of raw materials, economic aspects of the 
Versailles Treaty and interallied debts. Prerequisite: Economics 1 
and one full advanced course in economics. MWF 11. Associate 
Professor STOCKING. 

145s. S. Public Utilities—Demand for services of public utility 
companies; development of such companies; problems of financing; 
problems of management; problems of control; regulation of service; 
rate fixing; valuation. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one full ad- 
vanced course in economics. MWF 9. Professor SPLAWN; Instructor 
McDouGALL. 

213ws. S. Trust and Combination Movement.—A discussion of the 
conditions which have given rise to the development of combinations 
and monopolies in American industrial society; the cause for their 
formation, sources of their power and elements of weakness; social 
and economic advantages and disadvantages; development of anti- 
trust legislation, its application and effects; recent tendencies. Pre- 
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requisite: Economics 1 and one full advanced course in economics. 
MWF 11. Associate Professor STOCKING. 

248fw. S. Land Problems.—A course dealing with the settlement 
- of the national domain; the emergence of land problems; programs 
for land reform; the land question in foreign countries; present utili- 
‘zation of land; and policies suggested in regard to the future classi- 
fication and utilization of land. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and one 
full advanced course in economics. MWF 12. Adjunct Professor 
WILEY. 


For Graduates 


50. G. Research.—Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
with economics as the major subject should register for this course. 
Credit given on the basis of the work done in the preparation of 
thesis. Prerequisite: Two courses in economics. Professors MILLER, 
HANDMAN, SPLAWN; Associate Professor STOCKING; Adjunct Profes- 
sors HALE, WILEY, MONTGOMERY. 

[52. G. Problems in Transportation—Each year a problem will 
be selected. Prerequisite: Graduate standing; Economics 102, 253, 
and at least one other advanced course in economics. Professor 
SPLAWN. (Not given in 1926-1927.) ] 


SOCIOLOGY 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


25. A. Introduction to the Study of Society—Human nature; 
society and the group; the nature and effects of communication; social 
forces; competition and the location of the individual in the commun- 
ity; conflict; social control; collective behavior; social progress. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1. Section 1, MWF 11; Section 2, TTS 8; Sec- 
tion 3, TTS 12. Associate Professor GretTtrys; Instructor ROSENQUIST. 

46. A. The Community: A Study of Rural and Urban Problems.— 
Methods of studying the community; social anatomy; a comparative 
study of communities; analysis of the underlying forces of the social 
processes which make for natural groups and institutions to meet 
industrial, leisure-time, religious, educational, governmental, and 
social needs; disorganization and reorganization in modern communi- 
ties; community culture. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and Sociology 
25, the latter of which may be taken in parallel MWF 8. Associate 
Professor GETTYS. 

47. A. Social Pathology—Physical and mental defectiveness con- 
sidered from sociological viewpoint; defects in social organization; 
poverty and dependency; pathology of personality; crime and delin- 
quency. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and Sociology 25, the latter of 
which may be taken in parallel MWF 9. Instructor ROSENQUIST. 
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154f. S. Social Attitudes——A study of attitudes as the social 
products of interaction, as the organization of the wishes, as behavior 
patterns, as social elements, and as social forces; complexes of atti- 
tudes; typical attitudes, as familism, race prejudice, individualism, 
etc. Prerequisite: Sociology 25. MWF 10. Associate Professor 
GETTYS. 

155w. S. Social Movements.—Collective behavior; natural history 
of labor; feminist, prohibition, country-life, farmer, nationalistic, 
peace, religious, reform and other movements; classification of typical 
movements and the underlying laws of their development; function of 
social movements with reference to social change. Prerequisite: So- 
ciology 25. MWF 10. Associate Professor GETTYS. 

156s. S. Social Control—Elementary forms of control; evolution 
of various types; modern problems of social control. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 25. MWF 10. Associate Professor GETTYS. 


For Graduates 


27. G. Research.—Candidates for the Master of Arts degree with 
sociology as the major subject should register for this course. Credit 
given on the basis of the work done in the preparation of thesis. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 25 and one other course in sociology. Asso- 
ciate Professor GETTYS. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR., PH.D., LL.D., Professor of English. 

KILLIS CAMPBELL, PH.D., Professor of English. 

REGINALD HARVEY GRIFFITH, PH.D., Litt.D., Professor of English; 
Curator of the Wrenn Library. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW, PH.D., Professor of English. 

LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR., PH.D., Professor of English. 

HANSON TUFTS PARLIN, PH.D., Professor of English; Junior Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

JAMES BLANTON WHAREY, PH.D., Professor of English. 

ERNEST HENRY CLARK OLIPHANT, M.A., Professor of English (Fall 
Term, 1926-1927). 

EVERT MORDECAI CLARK, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

*DELMAR GROSS COOKE, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Luoyp LORING CLICK, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

JAMES FRANK Desig, M.A., Associate Professor of English. 

HERMAN STYLES FICKE, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

CLARK HARRIS SLOVER, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

DAvip LEE CLARK, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of English. 


*Absent on leave for the session of 1926-1927. 
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FRANK FREDERICK COVINGTON, JR., PH.D., Adjunct Professor of 
English. 

THOMAS PERRIN HARRISON, JR., PH.D., Adjunct Professor of English. 

DEWITT TALMAGE STARNES, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of English. 

ERMA May GILL, M.A., Instructor in English. 


CHARLES FREDERICK TUCKER Brook, M.A., B.Lirt., Professor of Eng- 
lish, Yale University, Lecturer in English (Summer, 1926). 

HARRY STUART VEDDER JONES, PH.D., Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois, Lecturer in English (Summer, 1926). 

WILLIAM OBER RAYMOND, PH.D., Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Lecturer in English (Summer, 1926). 

GEORGE SHERBURN, PH.D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Lecturer in English (Summer, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Department of English offers graduate courses in various 
fields of study, from Anglo-Saxon to modern times, including both 
linguistics and literature. The study of the history of the language 
is stressed as having an important bearing on modern grammar and 
modern syntax. Courses are offered covering the field of Old English, 
including Beowulf; Middle English, including Chaucer; Elizabethan 
literature, including Shakespeare and the minor dramatists, Spenser 
and other poets; the Restoration Period; the eighteenth century, both 
prose and verse; the Romantic Movement; the Victorian poets, novel- 
ists, and essayists; American poetry and prose; contemporary poets, 
novelists, and essayists; the development of the novel; the writing 
of the essay and the short story; and bibliography and literary 
methods. 

The University of Texas can offer graduate students in English 
unusual library facilities. It now has about 28,000 volumes, pri- 
marily for the study of English and American literature, 10,000 of 
which are original editions, while the rest are mainly modern annotated 
editions of famous works; works about authors, literary theories, and 
literary history; histories of the language; scholarly monographs; 
and journals devoted to the study of English and related subjects. 

The resources of the English Department have been greatly aug- 
mented during recent years by the purchase of special libraries. In 
1917 the Wrenn Library was added; in 1921, the Aitken collection 
of English literature; and in 1923, the Bieber collection of American 
literature. 
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Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—For the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with 
English as a major three advanced courses in English are required 
in addition to the two courses (English 1 and either English 2 or 
English 3), which are required of all candidates for the B.A. 

English 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in English except 
English 132ws; English 2, to all other courses in English literature 
except English 132ws; and English 4, to the higher courses in the 
English language. 

The completion of two advanced courses in English is prerequisite 
to major work in that department. Students expecting to do advanced 
work in English are advised to take courses in the ancient languages, 
in German, in history, and in philosophy. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—If the student who is a candidate for 
the Master’s degree with English as his major has not credit for 
English 4 or its equivalent, he will be required to take this as one of 
the English courses for the degree. The required thesis course is 
English 20. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—In addition to the general regulations 
of the University of Texas for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, the 
Department of English has adopted the following special regulations: 

1. That for the present the minor or minors may be chosen from 
the following departments: Germanic Languages, Romance Languages, 
Classical Languages, Philosophy, and History. In each case, however, 
the choice of minors must be approved by the Department of English 
and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

2. That for the major subject (English) two-thirds of the grad- 
uate work of, roughly speaking, three years, be required, and for the 
minor subject or subjects one-third of this total be required. It must 
be understood, however, that the degree is not given as a certificate 
of faithful work. It is granted only to students giving evidence of 
high attainments in the special field in which the major work is done. 
Evidence of such attainments must be given by both examinations and 
dissertation. 

3. That written examinations be required in the major and in the 
minor subjects; and an oral examination also be required in the major 
subject (English). In the major subjects the candidate must man- 
ifest a general knowledge of the English language and literature (in- © 
cluding American literature), and a detailed knowledge of the special 
field covered by his dissertation, as may be determined by the Depart- 
ment of English in each case. 

4. That in each instance the crediting of work done at other insti- 
tutions must be approved by the Department of English, as well as by 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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5. That the Department of English believes that for all candi- 
dates seeking the Doctorate of Philosophy with English as a major 
a knowledge of Latin or Greek is desirable; that for some of these 
candidates such knowledge is imperative. Accordingly, the depart- 
ment reserves the right to prescribe whatever foreign language may 
_be necessary for the successful prosecution of the candidate’s chosen 
work, in addition to the general requirements of a reading knowledge 
of French and German. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


1. F. Rhetoric and English Composition.—Study of the principles 
of good writing; analysis and discussion of typical prose masterpieces; 
weekly essays; collateral reading. Prescribed for freshmen. Pro- 
fessor WHAREY has general charge of the course. 

2. I. Outline History of English Literature—Survey of English 
literature from the beginning to the present time. Direct study of 
masterpieces in prose and poetry, selections from Old English being 
read in translation. Original essay each term. Prerequisite: English 
1. English 2 is prerequisite to all other courses in English literature 
except 132ws. Associate Professor E. M. CLARK has general charge 
of the course. 

3. I. English Composition—For students who have already ac- 
quired a working knowledge of composition and considerable facility 
in expression, but who wish to do further work in the subject. Pre- 
requisite: English 1. Five sections. Professor WHAREY; Adjunct 
Professors D. L. CLARK, HARRISON; Instructors FARRIS, GILL. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


125. A. English Composition.—Intended for those who have the 
literary bent or who for any reason wish to do more of writing than 
is done in the other courses in composition. May be taken a second 
year for extra credit. Prerequisite: English 3 or English 2, the latter 
with a grade of A. S 10. Instructor GILL. 

24h1fw. A. The Short Story.—The literature and technique of the 
short story; the rise and nature of its form; an intensive study of its 
structure together with constructive work in story writing. Pre- 
requisite: English 1 and either 2 or 3. Associate Professors CLICK, 
DOoBIE. 

126w. A. Minor Elizabethan Drama.—Development of the comedy, 
the tragedy, and the chronicle history from earlier types of the drama 
in England. Plays of Marlowe, Greene, and their contemporaries, 
with some study of the influence of conventional dramatic types on 
Shakespeare’s plays). MWF 11. Professor Law. 
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127s. A. The English Drama from 1600 to 1642.—The plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Dekker, Ford, Heywood, Jonson, 
Massinger, Middleton, Shirley, and Webster, related as far as possible 
to the literary fashions that prevailed at various times during the 
period. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor COVINGTON. 

81. A. The Drama since 1660 in England and America.—A ane 
of representative plays of the Restoration Age, of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and of such modern playwrights as Jones, Pinero, 
Shaw, and Barker in England, and the Mackayes, Fitch, Thomas, 
Sheldon, and O’Neil in America. MWF 10. Professor GRIFFITH. 

205fw. A. Shakespeare.—Detailed study of a few plays, followed 
by the rapid reading of others. Two sections. MWF 12. Professor 
Law; Adjunct Professor HARRISON. 

106s. A. Milton.—Study of the longer poems of Milton, including 
Comus, Samson Agonistes, and Paradise Lost. MWF 12. Associate 
Professor E. M. CLARK. 

124f. A. Hlizabethan Lyrical Poetry.—History of English lyrical 
poetry from Tottel’s Miscellany to Ben Jonson; special attention paid 
to the development of the various lyrical types in vogue at different 
times; collateral reading in the numerous miscellanies of the period. 
MWF 12. Professor PAYNE. 

1238w. A. The English Lyric of the Seventeenth Century.—History 
of English lyrical poetry from Ben Jonson to Dryden; study of the 
lyrical types developed in the seventeenth century; a modern anthology 
used as a basis of classroom work. MWF 12. Associate Professor 
KE. M. Cuark. 

207ws. A. An Outline History of the English Novel.—Brief history 
of the novel from the romance of the sixteenth century through the 
novel of the eighteenth century, followed by consideration of the 
several types of fiction down to and including Thomas Hardy, with 
study of typical works of Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, Stevenson, Meredith, and Hardy. MWF 9. 
Professor WHAREY. 

[119f. A. English Prose of the Augustan Age.—After surveying 
rapidly the prose of earlier writers, the class will study that of Defoe, 
Swift, Addison, and Steele. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

209fw. A. The English Romantic Movement.—Introductory survey 
of romantie tendencies in the Ages of Pope and Johnson, and the 
Pre-Romantic Group in the Age of Burns. Chief poems of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and some of their contemporaries. 
TTS 12. Adjunct Professor D. L. CLARK. 

22. A. Victorian Poetry.—Consideration of works of Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Arnold, and Swinburne, the most noteworthy minor 
poets of the period constituting the parallel reading. MWF 10. 
Professors CALLAWAY, WHAREY. 
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1283w. A. Early Nineteenth Century Prose.—The prose of Lamb, 
Landor, Coleridge, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and their contemporaries. 
MWF 11. Associate Professor CLICK. 

230ws. A. Victorian Prose.—Study of Victorian prose, exclusive 
of the novel; emphasis in first half of course on Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Ruskin; in second half, on Arnold, Newman, Pater, Stevenson; col- 
lateral reading in modern essayists from 1832 to 1900. TTS 10. 
Associate Professor DOoBIE. 

85. A. Contemporary Literature.—Consideration of literature in 
English since 1890. Poetry of Meredith, Hardy, Kipling, Bridges, 
Thompson, Noyes, Masefield, Yeats, E. A. Robinson, Frost, Masters; 
novels of Hardy, De Morgan, Bennett, Butler, Conrad, Wells, W. H. 
Hudson, and Edith Wharton; essays of Chesterton, Benson, G. L. 
Dickinson, Max Beerbohm, and others. Three sections. MWF 9. 
Professors PAYNE, PARLIN; Adjunct Professor STARNES. 

211ws. A. American Poetry.—Study of some of our greater poets, 
including Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfeilow, Lowell, Poe, and 
Lanier, followed by consideration of some of the minor poets of the 
South. TTS 11. Professor CAMPBELL. 

136f. A. American Prose.—Study of American prose writers of 
the nineteenth century, including Irving, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Thoreau. Two sections. TTS 11. Professor PAYNE; Associate 
Professor CLICK. 

4. A. Outline History of the English Language.—Based primarily 
upon the reading of selected texts, especially in the earlier periods, 
and secondarily upon handbooks and informal lectures. Intended (1) 
for students expecting to become teachers of English, and (2) for 
others wishing to understand the evolution, not only of our language, 
but also of our literature. TTS 9. Professor CALLAWAY. 

250ws. A. Masterpieces of Literature.—A syyyey of some outstand- 
ing monuments of world literature, with an attempt to characterize 
the succession of movements that produced them. MWEF 10. Asso- 
ciate Professor SLOVER. 

51. A. Tragedy.—The development of tragedy. Selected works 
from the following: (1) Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca; 
(2) Elizabethan drama, Spanish drama, French neo-classic tragedy, 
and the romantic schools in Germany and France; (8) modern tragedy. 
TTS 11. Associate Professor SLOVER. 

152f. A. Classic Myths in English Literature.—Study of certain 
myths of Greece and Rome and others of northern Europe, together 
with their influence on English literature. TTS 10. Associate Pro- 
fessor FICKE. 

2538ws. A. Fhe Epic.—Development of the epic in classical, medie- 
val, and modern European literature. TTS 10. Associate Professor 
FICKE. 
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105s. S. Shakespeare.—Detailed study of three or four of the 
latest plays. Prerequisite: One full advanced course in English 
literature, including English 205fw. MWF 12. Professor LAw. 

108s. S. The Poetry of the English Classical Period.—Detailed 
study of poems of Dryden and Pope and literary theory and later 
influence of these writers, the more important contemporary poets 
furnishing material for parallel reading. Prerequisite: One full 
advanced course in English literature. . TTS 12. Professor GRIFFITH. 

117f. S. The Beginning of the English Drama.—Evolution of the 
English drama through the miracle-play, the morality, the interlude, 
and the chronicle history, to the establishment of the regular drama. 
Prerequisite: One full advanced course in Englishh MWF 11. Pro- 
fessor CALLAWAY. 

128s. S. Spenser.—Study of The Shepheardes Calendar, the hymns 
to love and beauty, the Amoretti, the wedding songs, and selected 
portions of The Faerie Queene. Prerequisite: One full advanced 
course in English. TTS 10. Adjunct Professor COVINGTON. 

15Lf. S. Modern European Drama.—Development of the prose 
drama in the British Isles and in other European countries during 
the past fifty years, with special stress on plays of modern spirit 
and modern technique. Prerequisite: One advanced course in Eng- 
lish or in Comparative Literature, preferably in the drama. MWF 
10. Professor OLIPHANT. 


For Graduates 


[14. G. Old English.—Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader; selected 
poems; Sievers-Cook’s Old English Grammar. Intended for students 
who, having taken English 4 or its equivalent, desire to make a de- 
tailed study of Old E¥lish. Prerequisite: English 4. TTS 9. Pro- 
fessor CALLAWAY. (Given in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

215fw. G. Middle English—A minute study, from both the lin- 
guistic and the literary standpoints, of selected texts in the Middle 
English dialects, especially in the Midland dialect as represented in 
the works of Chaucer, supplemented by copious readings. Prerequi- 
site: English 4. TTS 10. Professor CALLAWAY. (Given in alternate 
years; given in 1926-1927.) 

116s. G. Modern English Grammar.—Sweet’s A New English 
Grammar, volumes I and II (Modern English Period). Prerequisite: 
English 4. TTS 10. Professor CALLAWAY. (Given in alternate 
years; given in 1926-1927.) 

239fw. G. Studies in the Elizabethan Drama.—MWF 9. Professors 
LAW, OLIPHANT. 

237ws. G. Studies in the Eighteenth Century.—TTS 11. Pro- 
fessor GRIFFITH. 
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238ws. G. Studies in American Literature—MWF 10. Professor 
CAMPBELL. 

20. G. Conference Course.—Designed for candidates for the Master 
of Arts degree with English as the major subject. Credit received 
dependent upon amount and quality of work done in writing of thesis. 
Prerequisite: At least two full courses (or their equivalent) in 
English literature. Professors CALLAWAY, CAMPBELL, GRIFFITH, LAW, 
PAYNE, OLIPHANT. 

110f. G. Bibliography and Literary Methods.—Designed to intro- 
duce the graduate student to the principal fields of literary research 
and to acquaint him with the materials and methods of graduate study. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor GRIFFITH. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


FREDERIC WILLIAM SIMONDS, PH.D., D.Sc., Professor of Geology. 

ELIAS HOWARD SELLARDS, PH.D., Professor of Geology; Associate Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economic Geology. 

FRANCIS LUTHER WHITNEY, M.A., Professor of Geology and Paleon- 
tology. 

FRED MASON BULLARD, M.S., Adjunct Professor of Geology. 


WILLIAM Morris Davis, PH.D., Sc.D. (Hon.), Sturgis-Hooper Profes- 
sor of Geology, Emeritus, Harvard, Professor of Geology (Fall 
Term, 1926-1927). 

CHARLES SCHUCHERT, LL.D., Professor of Paleontology, Curator of the 
Geological Collection, and Professor of Historical Geology, 
Emeritus, Yale,. Professor of Geology (Winter Term, 1925- 
1926). 

ARTHUR KEITH, A.M., Geologist United States Geological Survey, 
Professor of Structural Geology (Spring Term, 1925-1926). 

GILBERT DENNISON HARRIS, PH.B., Professor of Paleontology and 
Stratigraphy, Cornell, Professor of Paleontological Geology 
(Winter Term, 1926-1927). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Department of Geology is prepared to direct and supervise 
research problems along the following lines: Paleontology, General 
and Structural Geology, and Physiography. Library facilities are 
good, most of the books having been carefully selected to meet the 
needs of students in the lines above indicated. When necessary, 
special volumes may be obtained, through the University Librarian, 
from the libraries of other institutions or organizations. Collections 
for the study of paleontology are ample, and the opportunities © 
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for paleontological research in the vicinity of Austin are unexcelled 
in Texas. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Students contemplating courses leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts should comply with the natural science 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts having geology as 
the major subject. Their attention is further directed to the follow- 
ing statements with reference to preliminary or prerequisite courses: 

1: In addition to Geology 1, the foundation course, it is strongly 
recommended that the student before entering upon graduate work in 
paleontology should have completed Geology 11 A, Historical Geology, 
and Geology 28 A, Paleontology. 

2. Graduate students before specializing in some phase of general 
geology, should have completed Geology 11 A, Historical Geology, 
Geology 31 A, Field Geology (Summer Camp), Geology 23 A, Paleon- 
tology, and Geology 118w A, Structural Geology. 

3. Graduate students intending to major in physiography, in addi- 
tion to Geology 1 should have completed as preliminary to their work, 
Geology 11 A, Historical Geology, Geology 12 I, Physiography of 
North America, and either Geology 33 A, Physiography and Geology 
of North America, or Geology 84 A, Physiography and Geology of 
South America. 

Degree Requirements.—In planning their courses, candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts or of Doctor of Philosophy should con- 
sult with the professor under whom their major work is to be done. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


The following courses are open to advanced undergraduates and 
graduates: 

Geology 30 S. Paleontological Research Professor WHITNEY. 

Geology 32 S. The Geology of Petroleum. Professor WHITNEY. 


For Graduates 


The following courses are open-to graduates only: 
Geology 41 G. Research Problems in Physiography. Professor 
SIMONDS. 

Geology 42. G. Research Problems in Geology. Professor SELLARDS. 
The work of the above courses will be largely individual and will 
be varied in accordance with the problem selected for investigation. 

Graduate Courses by Visting Professors.—The following courses 
by visiting professors, given during the winter and spring terms of 
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the 1925-1926 session, were open to both advanced and graduate 
students. 

Geology 243 G. Stratigraphical Geology. Professor CHARLES 
SCHUCHERT, Yale University. 

Geology 244 G. Structural Geology. Professor ARTHUR KEITH, 
United States Geological Survey. 

For the session of 1926-1927 the program for the visiting professors 
is tentatively as follows: 


FALL TERM 


Geology 245 G. Problems in Physiography.—Three lectures a week 
with individual conferences and practical exercises. Professor 
WILLIAM Morris Davis, Harvard University. 


WINTER TERM 


Geology 246. G. Tertiary Geology and Paleontology of the South- 
western States. Professor GILBERT DENNISON Harris, Cornell Uni- 
versity. | 


SPRING TERM 


Geology 247. G. The Occurrence and Production of Petroleum, with 
special reference to the problems presented in the Southwestern 
States.—Different phases of this subiect will be treated by several 
well-known practical oil men whose names will be announced later. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


JOHANNES LASSEN BOYSEN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Germanic 
Languages. 

LEE M. HOLLANDER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages. 

PHILLIP SEIBERTH, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Germanic Languages. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


Library equipment in the Germanic languages has recently been 
materially improved. It is quite adequate in periodical and biblio- 
graphical works, and in the reports and publications of academies and 
scientific societies, both American and foreign. It contains also several 
large collections of texts like the Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins 
in Stuttgart, to mention one of the largest. Students interested in 
Scandinavian lore may find unexpected treasures in the Swante Palm 
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Collection, which is now completely catalogued and accessible. This 
collection is rich in Swedish literature of the eighteenth and of the 
first half of the nineteenth centuries; and contains numerous transla- 
tions into Swedish. 

Graduate study is encouraged in Old Norse, Gothic, Middle High 
German, and German literature. Old Norse will introduce the stu- 
dent to one of the richest and most original of medieval literatures. 
No language is better suited than Gothic to introduce the student to 
the historical study of English and German. In pursuing these courses ~ 
the students will find Latin and Greek helpful. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—In order to begin graduate work with Ger- 
man literature or language as a major subject, the student must, 
beginning with the session of 1927-1928, have had at least two ad- 
vanced courses in German or their equivalent. All courses for which 
graduate credit may be received must be preceded by German A, 1, and 
2 or 22, or their equivalent. The work of graduate students registered 
for courses open also to undergraduates is expected to be both broader 
in scope and more advanced in character than that of the under- 
graduates. To meet this requirement graduate students will be as- 
signed extra work. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—If a student is a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts with German as the major subject, he must 
take at least one graduate course in German literature and one grad- 
uate course in Germanic philology in addition to the thesis. While 
these requirements are fixed, he is urged to include English 110f 
(Bibliography and Literary Methods) in his schedule and will be 
allowed a certain latitude in the choice of minor or minors in order 
to meet his special needs. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Under present conditions it is im- 
possible to give a definite sequence of courses leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy with German literature or Germanic philology 
as a major. In general, a candidate must be familiar with the 
elements both of German literature and of Germanic philology, and 
he must show a thorough first-hand knowledge of the major field; 
furthermore, he must present an acceptable doctor’s thesis. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


A. F. Beginners’ German.—Meets five times a week, but work 
required is the same as for a regular three-hour course, four hours 
instead of six being devoted to outside preparation. 

1. F. Grammar, Reading, and Composition.—Continuation of 
German A. Prerequisite: German A or two entrance units in German. 
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2. I. Advanced Reading and Composition.—Reading of modern 
German authors, syntax, and free reproduction. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 or three entrance units in German. 

22. I. Advanced Reading and Composition.—Slightly in advance of 
German 2, and intended for those who expect to go on with German. 
Prerequisite: German 1 with grade of A or B, or consent of the 
instructor. German 2 and 22 may not both be counted toward a 
degree. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


11. A. History of German Literature——Introductory survey of 
German literature, contents being stressed rather more than form. 
Normally this course precedes other advanced courses in German and 
is required of majors. Prerequisite: German 2 or 22. TTS 10. 
Associate Professor HOLLANDER. 

42. A. Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller.—Intensive study of German 
classic literature. Prerequisite: German 2 or 22. MWF 11. Asso- 
ciate Professor BOYSEN. 

43. A. German Literature from Schiller’s Death to 1870.—In con- 
nection with the study of the main currents of German literature 
within this period, there will be a more intensive study of the most 
important writers. Alternates with German 44; given in 1926-1927. 
Prerequisite: German 2 or 22. TTS 11. Adjunct Professor SEIBERTH. 

[44. A. German Literature from 1870 to the Present.—The method 
followed is essentially the same as in the preceding course, with which 
it alternates. Prerequisite: German 2 or 22. Adjunct Professor 
SEIBERTH. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 


For Graduates 


Graduate students in German should include English 110f (Bibliog- 
raphy and Literary Methods) in their schedule. 

126f. G. Gothic A.—Reading of Gothic texts, stressing chiefly pho- 
nology and inflection. One advanced course in German or consent of 
instructor. Associate Professor BOYSEN. 

126w. G. Gothic B.—Reading of Gothic texts continued, special 
attention being given to morphology and the relation of Gothic to 
the other Germanic dialects. Prerequisite: German 126f. Associate 
Professor BOYSEN. . 

131s. G. Elements of Germanic Philology.—Continuation of 126f 
and 126w offering an introduction to Germanic philology, with syntax 
as the main topic. Prerequisite: German 126f and 126w. Associate 
Professor BOYSEN. 

80. G. Middle High German.—Reading of selected texts with a 
study of the characteristics of Middle High German literature. Pre- 
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requisite: One advanced course in German. Associate Professor 
HOLLANDER. 

50. G. Conference Course.—The subject matter of this course 
will vary with the needs of students aruene master’s or doctor’s 
theses in the department. 


DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 


CALEB PERRY PATTERSON, PH.D., LL.B., Professor of Government. 
FRANK MANN STEWART, M.A., Associate Professor of Government. 
OLIVER DouGLAS WEEKS, PH.D., Associate Professor of Government. 
*BENJAMIN FLETCHER WRIGHT, JR., PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Gov- 
ernment. 

*CHARLES AUGUST TIMM, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Government. 
JAMES ERNEST PATE, PH.D., Instructor in Government. 

CHARLES M. KNEIER, PH.D., Instructor in Government. 


HERMAN GERLACH JAMES, PH.D., J.D., Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences; Dean of the Graduate School; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Nebraska, Lecturer in Government (Sum- 
mer Session, 1926). : 

CHARLES W. PIPKIN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Government, Louis- 
tana State University, Lecturer in Government (Summer Ses- 
sion, 1926). 

ROBERT RENHART WILSON, PH.D., Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Duke University, Lecturer in Government (Summer 
Session, 1926). 

HERMAN HUNTER GUICE, J.D., Assistant Professor of Business Law, 
Southern Methodist University, Lecturer in Government (Sum- 
mer Session, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Department of Government is fortunate in the abundance of 
its source material for research, since our students have access to 
the libraries of both the University and the State Government. There 
are 5,000 congressional documents, 9,000 state documents, and 3,000 
reports of state executive departments in the main library of the 
University. In addition to these, the library also contains large 
collections of treaties, diplomatic correspondence, reports of inter- 
national congresses, the proceedings of such international organiza- 
tions as the Interparliamentary Union, Universal Postal Union, Inter- 
national Commissions, International Labor Offices, and the Journal 
of the League of Nations, together with the monthly summary of its 
activities and minutes of the proceedings of the council and assembly. 


*Absent on leave for the session of 1926-1927. 
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For research in public law, there are collections of cases, two sets 
of reports of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the reports 
of the Supreme Courts of every state in the Union as well as of the 
Supreme Courts of Canada and Australia. 

The State Library has a large coliection of state documents, con- 
taining the judicial reports, the laws, and the reports of the executive 
departments, boards, and commissions of practically all of the states. 

In the field of political theory, the library contains most of the im- 
portant source materials and nearly all of the major commentaries 
dealing with modern theory, and adequate sources for parts of the 
ancient and medieval fields. It is, however, especially rich in its 
materials on American political theory, containing many rare publi- 
cations, particularly those by Southern writers, and most of the pub- 
lished debates of state constitutional conventions. All of the most 
important journals dealing with political theory which are published 
in English and a number of French, German, and Spanish journals 
are also available. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Government 1 is a prerequisite to all other 
courses in government. 

The completion of two advanced courses in government is a pre- 
requisite to majoring in government. 

A general knowledge of at least two other social sciences, prefer- 
ably history and economics, is a necessary preparation for satisfac- 
tory graduate work in government. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Candidates for the Master’s degree 
are advised to select their courses in consultation with the instructor 
under whom they expect to do the major portion of their work. 

Candidates for the Master’s degree must complete two advanced 
courses in government in addition to those required for majoring in 
the department and in addition to the thesis. 

The thesis subject must be selected in conference with the instruc- 
tor under whom the candidate is working and in whose subject he 
must have already satisfactorily completed at least one advanced 
course. 3 . 

The minor or minors must be chosen from the other social sciences. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—In addition to the general require- 
ments for the Degrée of Doctor of Philosophy, the following special 
requirements obtain in the Department of Government: 

a. Credit for work done in government at other institutions is 
subject to the approval of the department. 

b. An oral examination shall precede formal admission to candi- 
dacy for the degree and include the entire subject of government 
together with the second minor. 
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The candidate for the doctor’s degree may choose any one of the 
following fields for a major. 

American Federal Government and Constitutional Law, which in- 
cludes the following courses: 20, 25, 27, 34, 48, 37, 48. 

Political Theory, which includes the following courses: 19, 36, 38, 46; 

European Government, which includes the following courses: 24, 
25, 45. 

International Relations, which includes the following courses: 14, 
16, 31, 42, 48. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 
1. I. Descriptive Course in Comparative Government. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


[74. A. American Diplomacy.—The organization and work of the 
Department of State and of the foreign service; a study of the nature, 
historical development, and present status of each of the principal 
foreign policies of the United States, with special attention to current. 
diplomatic problems in Europe, Latin America, the Far East, the Near 
East, and Russia. Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 10. Adjunct. 
Professor TIMM. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 


15. A. Comparative Local Government.—Problems of local gov- 
ernment—organization and administration—in Europe and the United 
States. Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 12. Instructor KNEIER. 

16. A. International Law.—Development, nature, sources, and 
present status of internationai law; international law; international 
rules and regulations with respect to peace, war, and neutrality. 
Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 9. Instructor KNEIER. 

19. A. Political Theory.—A study of the writings of the principal 
political philosophers from Plato to the present time. Special atten- 
tion to a consideration of theories of the sources and nature of law, 
state power, the form and function of government, and the growth 
of democratic ideas and institutions. Prerequisite: Government 1. 
TTS 9. Associate Professor WEEKS. 


20. A. Constitutional Law.—General principles of constitutional 
law, Federal and state; relations and powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states; limitations on the Federal Government and the 
protection accorded to individual rights under the American constitu- 
tional system. Prerequisite: Government 1. TTS 12. Instructor 
PATE. 

22. A. American State Government.—Development, amendment, 
and revision of state constitutions; organization of the executive; 
administrative reorganization; legislative organization, methods, and 
procedure; the judiciary; work of the state departments. Compari- 
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sons will be made with the State Government of Texas. Prerequisite: 
Government 1. TTS 11. Associate Professor STEWART. 

24. A. Huropean Governments.—Intensive study of the govern- 
ments of England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Russia, 
together with full consideration of recent revolutionary and party 
changes. Some attention also to other countries in Central Europe. 
Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 10. Professor WEEKS. 

25. A. Political Parties and Public Opinion.—Functions, history, 
and organization of political parties, their influence in actual gov- 
ernment, together with an analysis of the problem of public opinion 
in a popular government. Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 9. 
Associate Professor STEWART. 

81. A. International Relations.—Nature of international relations; 
fundamental factors and problems of nationalism, territorial conflicts, 
imperialism, militarism, and armaments; principal world policies 
of the Great Powers; Problems of the peace settlement in 1919; eco- 
nomic problems of international relations; the conduct of diplomacy 
under modern conditions; the development of international organiza- 
tions; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; international conferences since the World War. Pre- 
requisite: Government 1. TTS 10. Professor PATTERSON. 

34. A. National Government of the United States.—The organiza- 
tion, “powers, and functions of the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial departments. Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 11. Pro- 
fessor PATTERSON. 

[36. A. American Political Theory.—The history of such essen- 
tially American theories and practices as a written constitution, judi- 
cial review of legislation, the functional and territorial separation of 
powers; the theories of American statesmen and publicists concerning 
natural rights, sovereignty, the functions of government, the suffrage; 
due process of law, etc. Prerequisite: Government 1. MWF 11. 
Adjunct Professor WRIGHT. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

23. S. Problems in Local Administration.—Prerequisite: Govern- 
ment 1 and 15. Instructor KNEIER. 

41. S. Problems in State Administration.—Investigation of prob- 
lems in organization, methods, and work of state government. Pre- 
requisite: Government 1 and 22. Associate Professor STEWART. 

42. S. Problems in Diplomacy and International Relations.—Prob- 
lems of organization and administration of international commissions, 
bureaus, unions, and leagues; topics in diplomacy. Prerequisite: 
Government 1, and either 31 or 14. Professor PATTERSON. 

43. S. Problems in National Administration.—Problems of organi- 
zation, reorganization, and administration of the National service. 
Prerequisite: Government 1 and 34. Professor PATTERSON. 

45. S. Problems in European Government.—Special attention to the 
new constitutions of Europe and recent governmental and party 
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changes in important European countries. Prerequisite: Government 
1 and 24. Associate Professor WEEKS. ce 

46. S. Problems in Political Theory.—A study of selected topics. 
Prerequisite: Government 1, and either 19 or 36. Associate Professor 
WEEKS. 

47. S. Problems in Political Parties and Popular Government.— 
Special studies in current problems of political parties and popular 
government. Prerequisite: Government 1 and 25. Associate Pro- 
fessor STEWART. 

48. S. Problems in Public Law.—Selected topics in constitutional 
and international law. Prerequisite: Government 1, and either 16 or 
20. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


For Graduates 
Students who desire to write theses in government are expected to 


consult, before registering, with the instructors in the fields in which 
they wish to work. 


18. G. Thesis Course.—Instructor KNEIER. 

27. G. Thesis Course.—Professor PATTERSON. 2 
28. G. Thesis Course——Associate Professor STEWART. 

38. G. Thesis Course.—Associate Professor WEEKS. 

39. G. Thesis Course.—(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


EUGENE CAMPBELL BARKER, PH.D., Professor of American History. 

FREDERIC DUNCALF, PH.D., Professor of Medieval History. 

CHARLES WILLIAM RAMSDELL, PH.D., Professor of American History. 

THAD WEED RIKER, M.A., B.LitT (Oxford), Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History. 

FRANK Burr MARSH, PH.D., Professor of Ancient History; Secretary 
to the Graduate Faculty. 

CHARLES WILSON HACKETT, PH.D., Professor of Latin-American His- 


tory. 

MILTON RIETOW GUTSCH, PH.D., Associate Professor of English His- 
tory. 

THOMAS POWDERLY MARTIN, PH.D., Associate Professor of American 
History. : 


_ WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, M.A., Associate Professor of History. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL BINKLEY, PH.D., Professor of History, Colorado 
College, Lecturer in History (Summer Session, 1926). 
EDMUND EVERETT DALE, PH.D., Professor of History, University of 

Oklahoma, Lecturer in History (Summer Session, 1926). 
‘THOMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL, PH.D., Professor of History, Wash- 
ington University, Lecturer in History (Summer Session, 1926). 
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JOHN LLOYD MEcHAM, PH.D., Associate Professor of History (Ses- 
sion 1925-1926). 

FREDERICK Louis NUSSBAUM, PH.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Wyoming, Lecturer in History (Summer Ses- 
sion, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Department of History offers courses and exceptionally well 
developed and unusually good facilities for research leading to the 
Master of Arts degree and to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
_the fields of American, Latin American, English, Ancient, Medieval, 

and Modern European History. The more important materials avail- 
able are mentioned in the following statements: 

American History—The Library of the University of Texas is 
well equipped for graduate work in various fields of American history. 
It is particularly strong in materials for the history of the South 
from 1800 to 1878, and for the history of the Southwest. It contains 
files of all the national historical journals, of most of the regional 
journals, and of the principal State and local periodicals. The collec- 
tion of newspaper files is extensive and geographically representa- 
tive; there are fairly adequate files from New York, Washington, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Charleston, Augusta, New Orleans, Little Rock; 
and for Texas, reasonably adequate files from 1835 to 1876 and nearly 
complete files of the outstanding papers since 1876. The manuscript 
collections on Texas and the Southwest are large and are constantly 
growing by the acquisition of originals, transcripts, and photostat 
copies. The collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts in the 
University Library supplemented by those in the State Library and 
the several government departments is the most complete in exist- 
ence. 

The University’s equipment for the history of the South (liberally 
interpreted, is derived principally from the Littlefield Fund for South- 
ern History. In 1914 Major George W. Littlefield gave the University 
a fund of $25,000 for the purchase of materials for the “full and 
impartial study of the South and of its part in American history.” 
In 1921 he left by will $100,000 for the same purpose. The total 
amount of his gift is funded, and yields about $6,000 a year for the 
purchase of materials. 

The Library is also well equipped for study of the State’s part in 
the World War and has adequate background material on the general 
aspects of the war. By special appropriation the Board of Regents 
provided for the collection of all available material pertaining to the 
various activities of Texas during the World War, and for the collec- 
tion in general of the more important books dealing with the war. 
Thousands of books and pamphlets have been collected, and newspaper 
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files for the period of the war secured from England, France, Ger- 
many, Mexico, and other countries. Of special note also are the col- 
lections of war posters and broadsides, official war photographs, war 
song's and music, and the files of this district covering the Council of 
Defense, the war loans, the Food Administration, etc. 

Latin American History.—The Library is well equipped for the 
study of the history of Spanish North America in general and of 
Mexico and the Spanish Southwest in particular. The Garcia collec- 
tion, consisting of some 11,000 volumes, 15,000 pamphlets, and 400,000 
folios of manuscripts, offers exceptional opportunities to the student 
of Mexican history. Of especial interest are the archives of the 
counts of Penasco, 1988 folios, covering the years 1757 to 1847; of the 
historian Alaman, 430 folios (1810-18538) ; of Ignacio Comonfort, pres- 
ident of Mexico, 2,650 folios (18388-1863) ; of Gomez Farias, President 
of Mexico, 4,300 folios (1820-1856); of Vicente Guerrero and the 
Riva Palacio family, 26,000 folios (1810-1897). In addition to the 
resources of the Garcia Collection, the Library is in possession of some 
70,000 pages of transcripts of documents in the archives of Spain and 
Mexico. For the study of Mexico and general Latin America, the 
University’s equipment is equal to that of any library in the United 
States. 

English History.—The University Library has most of the out- 
standing collections of published sources of English history, such as 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland; the publica- 
tions of the Camden, Early English Text, Scottish Text, Selden, 
Surtees, Oxford Historical, Historical Manuscripts, Royal Historical, 
Chetham, Naval Records, Royal Geographical, Hakluyt and Somerset 
Record Societies, Parliamentary Debates, Commons Journals, Lords 
Journals, British and Foreign State Papers, Calendars of State 
Papers, Annual Register, Parliamentary Papers (complete since 
1914), the Acts of the Privy Council, Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, State Trials, Law Court Reports, and various 
complete collections of statutes. 

In addition, the University has an excellent collection of source 
materials relating to the British Empire, especially India, such as 
Court Minutes, Letters Received, Indian Factories, Charters, Proceed- 
ings of the several Legislative Councils, Acts and Ordinances. 

The Wrenn, Aitken, and Rare Books Collections are extremely val- 
uable for the Stuart and early Hanoverian periods, containing hun- 
dreds of tracts, broadsides and political pamphlets and an extensive 
collection of newspapers from 1642 to 1780. 

These source materials are supplemented by an excellent collection 
of memoirs, letters, autobiographies, and contemporary narratives. 
In addition the University Library has the standard secondary works 
and periodicals. 
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Ancient History.—In the Library of the University there are avail- 
able practically all the narrative and literary sources for Greek and 
Roman history together with the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions and its 
supplement the Notizie degli Scavi and such guides to their use as the 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani and similar works for the Greek field. 

In the way of secondary sources the Library contains the principal 
standard works with a large number of monographs and special 
studies and in addition complete files of many of the most important 
journals dealing with Ancient History and Classical Philology. 

Medieval History.—The Library contains many of the large collec- 
tions of medieval sources. Migne, Patrologiae, latina and graeca; 
Monumenta Germaniae historica; Rolls Serise; Bouquet; Recueil des 
historiens des Gaules et de la France; Recueil des historiens des 
croisades; Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae. Also complete 
files of some of the more important historical reviews. 

The Library has ample material for graduate study in the field of 
the crusades. Materials are being collected on medieval Spain, in 
order that graduate work may be offered in this background of Span- 
ish-American history. 

Modern European History.—The source-material for modern Euro- 
pean history is fullest on eighteenth century France and the Second 
Empire, but the Library is likewise fortunate in possessing a number 
of the standard sets, among which may be noted: the transactions of 
the Russian Historical Society, Mémoires relatives a l’histoire de 
France, Documents inedits sur l’histoire de France, Memoires de la 
Societe a l‘Histoire de Paris, Recueil des instructions données aux 
ambassadeurs de la France, 1648-1789; Recueil des Traités (Mar- 
tens); Documentos para la Historia de Espana; Das Staatsarchiv; 
Documents diplomatiques; Die Grosse Politik der Europaeische Kabi- 
nette; the published correspondence of Frederick the Great, Maria 
Theresa, Joseph II, Napoleon I, and Cavour, the collected works of 
Bismarck; the parliamentary debates of France (since 1789), the 
North German Confederation, the German Empire, and miscellaneous 
volumes for Italy and The Netherlands. The Library has also a 
complete file of the leading English, French and German historical 
journals. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequite Courses.—Before any advanced course may be taken 
in history, two of the following introductory courses, or their equiva- 
lent must have been completed; credit, however, may not be received 
for both History 3 and 10. 

Students who intend to specialize in history will find themselves 
seriously handicapped without a reading knowledge of French and 
German and for some. courses, Spanish or Latin. They should, 
therefore, as early as possible, acquire the linguistic preparation. 
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Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


9. F. Introduction to European History.—General survey of the 
histury of Europe, including England, during the medieval and 
modern periods. 

10. F. History of Contemporary Europe.—The development of 
the principal nations during the nineteenth century in their domestic 
and foreign relations; background of the World War; the Peace Con- 
ference; reconstruction; and subsequent issues. 

74. F. History of England.—Survey of the social, economic, polit- 
cal, and intellectual development of Britain. Required for pre-law 
and recommended for pre-business administration students, and those 
majoring in English. 

1.1. Ancient History.—History of Greece, of the Roman Republic, 
and of the early Roman Empire. 

2.1. History of Medieval Europe, 395—1500.—Development of West- 
ern Europe from the final division of the Roman Empire, in 395, 
to and including the period of the Renaissance. 

8.I. History of Modern Continental Europe.—Designed to develop 
a clear conception of the historical evolution of leading continental 
nations and their present problems. 

5. I. History of the United States.—History of the United States 
from the discovery of America to the present time. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts with the major subject in history will be required to offer as 
preliminary to their graduate work at least four courses in history, 
two of which must be advanced courses; and must take three ad- 
vanced courses (including the thesis and History 106. S.) in history 
to complete the requirements in the major subject. The minor sub- 
ject or subjects (two advanced courses) must be chosen from advanced 
courses outside the Department of History. Candidates are advised 
to take at least two advanced courses in: (1) American history 
(United States, Latin America), or (2) European history (English, 
ancient, medieval, modern). A third advanced course in the same 
or a different field of history is desirable. Three-fifths of the required 
work for the degree, including the thesis, must be done within the 
department. 

The subject of the thesis should be selected with the advice of the 
supervising professor as soon as possible after the admission of the 
candidate. The supervising professor reserves the right to prescribe 
some special work in English composition if in his judgment the 
candidate lacks the literary qualification for writing the thesis. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Supplementary to the general re- 
quirements for the PH.D. degree, the student will be required to sat- 
isfy the members of the Department of History directing his work that 


. 
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he has an intelligent general knowledge of the fields of ancient, me- 
dieval, modern, continental, English, and American history. The 
knowledge which he will be expected to show in any of these fields, 
except in his major, first minor, and collateral history courses, in sub- 
stantially that which may be obtained from a comprehensive under- 
graduate course of study in the field. While the graduate work will 
require a minimum period of three years, mere length of residence and 
number of courses taken are not the main consideration. Ordinarily, 
the student is expected to devote the equivalent of thirty hours of 
graduate study to class work or seminar work during the three years 
of residence study. The distribution should be as follows: twelve 
hours in the major field of history; six hours in the field of 
history devoted to the first minor; six hours additional in history— 
this may be in the major or minor fields or in some other field of 
history; six hours in the second minor, outside the Department of 
History. In addition to the class and seminar work the student 
must devote a large part of the time to the investigation of the subject 
selected for his dissertation. The thesis is of paramount importance. 
It must show not only creditable literary workmanship but also orig- 
inal treatment and independent research. 

The examination will be searching in the general field of the major, 
with particular emphasis on the restricted field of the thesis. In the 
first minor (history) and in the field of the collateral courses the 
examination will dwell on the field of the courses taken but will not 
be restricted to those courses. The examination will be both written 
and oral. 

Major and Minor Fields in History—(1) Candidates may major 
in modern European history. If they do not minor in English history, 
the major will include at least three hours in modern English history. 
Minor: (a) medieval, (b) English, or (c) United States history. (2) 
Candidates may major in medieval history, including in this field 
English history to 1485. Minor: (a) modern European, (b) English, 
(c) ancient, or (d) United States history.. (3) Candidates may 
major in English history. If they do not minor in modern European 
history, the major will include at least three hours in modern Euro- 
pean history. Minor: (a) modern European, (b) medieval, or (c) 
United States history. (4) Candidates may major in ancient history, 
including medieval history. Minor: (a) medieval, (b) modern Euro- 
pean, (c) English, (d) United States history, (e) classics. (5) Can- 
didates may major in United States history. Minor: (a) English, (b) 
modern European, or (c) Latin American history, (d) medieval. If 
Latin American history is not chosen for a minor it should be in- 
cluded in the-collateral history courses. (6) Candidates may major 
in Latin American history, including: (a) United States, (b) English, 
or (c) modern European history. Minor: (a) United States, (b) 
English, or (c) modern European history. 
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For Undergraduates and Graduates 


25. A. History of the United States, 1750-1829.—Causes of the 
American Revolution; formation and establishment of the Constitu- 
tion; rise of the West; formulation of a foreign policy, reaching 
classic expression in the Monroe Doctrine; development of national- 
ism. TTS 10. Professor BARKER. 

35. A. History of the United States, 1829-1860.—Development of 
controversy over state rights; expansion of the United States in the 
Southwest and in the Far West. MWF 10. Professor BARKER. 

45. A. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 1860—1877.—Secession ; 
constitutional and financial problems of waging war; conditions in 
the South after the war; development of the Reconstruction policies; 
radical rule in the South and its overthrow; the disputed presiden- 
tial election of 1876-1877. Professor RAMSDELL. (Given in alternate 
years; omitted in 1926-1927.) 

95. A. History of the United States since 1877.—Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the history of the West. Grangers, greenbackers, the 
silver question, railway regulation, the tariff, the last of the frontier, 
populism, civil service reform, imperialism, diplomacy, the Spanish- 
American war, the trusts, Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, the World 
War, are treated in some detail. TTS 9. Associate Professor 
MARTIN. 

18. A. The Old South, 1783-1865.—Expansion, development, life, 
and institutions of both the upper and lower South from the late 
eighteenth century to the destruction of the old régime in the war 
for Southern independence, 1861-1865. Professor RAMSDELL. (Given 
in alternate years; given in 1926-1927.) 

85. S. History of American Foreign Relations, 1846-1876.—For 
this year the central subject will be sectionalism in foreign relations. 
Lectures on selected topics, readings and reports. Associate Profes- 
sor MARTIN. 

47. A. History of Mexico and Spanish North America, 1492-1921.— 
Historical evolution of Mexico and the Central American republics in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; the elimination of Spanish 
power from the West Indies. Emphasis on the historical development 
of Mexico from independence to the present time. TTS 10. Professor 
HACKETT. 

46. A. History of South America.—Survey of the historical devel- 
opment of the republics of South America to the present day; emphasis 
on present-day conditions, including international relations; political 
problems, systems of government, race questions, and economic and 
industrial conditions. MWF 9. Professor HACKETT. 

84. A. England under the Tudors and Stuarts, 1485-1688.—The 
Reformation and its results; constitutional struggle of the seventeenth 
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century; Irish question; economic and social development; interna- 
tional relations and foreign policy; development of sea power; cre- 
ation of the Empire. Associate Professor GUTSCH. (Given in al- 
ternate years; given in 1926-1927.) A 

54. A. History of Britain since 1815.—Survey of political, social, 
and economic development of Britain from the Congress of Vienna 
to the present. Emphasis on such topics as Chartism, Catholic eman- 
cipation, free trade, parliamentary reform, Irish Home Rule and the 
Sinn Fein movement, factory legislation, back-to-the-land movement, 
House of Lords question, foreign policy, the war, and reconstruction. 
Associate Professor GUTSCH. (Given in alternate years; omitted in 
1926-1927.) 

84. A. The British Empire.—Outline of the acquisition, develop- 
ment, and government of the British colonial possessions; India and 
the Far East; Africa; Australasian and American possessions and 
present-day imperial problems. Associate Professor GUTSCH. (Given 
in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) 

21. A. Roman Imperialism.—A survey of the growth of the im- 
perial idea under the later republic, including a study of the careers 
of the Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, Pompey and Caesar; the establish- 
ment of the empire under Augustus; the development of social and 
political institutions under the early empire. TTS 11. Professor 
MARSH. (Given in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) 

31. A. Greek Imperialism.—A study of the various attempts to 
unify the Greek states, beginning with the Athenian Empire and pro- 
ceeding with the Spartan, Theban, and Macedonian supremacies. 
TTS 11. Professor MARSH. (Given in alternate years; given in 
1926-1927.) 

22. A. The Civilization of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.— 
The cultural development of the Middle Ages; the antecedents of the 
Renaissance; the economic, artistic, and intellectual phases of the 
Renaissance period. TTS 11. Professor DUNCALF. 

23. A. European History since 1870.—Examination of the trend 
of European history toward realization of political and economic 
freedom and recent course of world politics. Winter and spring terms 
devoted chiefly to the Great War (its causes, conduct, settlements, and 
results), and the Russian Revolution. Survey of social and political 
problems of the Old World today. TTS 12. Professor RIKER. 

43. S. The Old Régime in Europe and thg French Revolution.— 
The historic ascendancy of France in politics and culture; the play 
of personalities at the court of the French kings; the social and 
political institutions of pre-Revolutionary Europe; the development 
of public opinion in France and its expression in the French Revo- 
lution; the Revolution in its relation to Europe. MWF 12. Pro- 
fessor RIKER. 
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293fw. A. Internationalism in Europe.—Development of interna- 
tional codperation, from the emergence of the idea of a federated 
Europe and its gradual and spasmodic application down to such recent 
agencies for world peace as the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau; a course in constructive diplomacy. TTS 11. 
Professor RIKER. 

188s. A. Seminar in Modern European History.—The subject for 
the session 1926-1927 will be certain problems of international codper- 
ation. For some features of the work a reading knowledge of either 
French or German is necessary. Students planning to register in 
this course are advised to take History 298 by way of preparation. 
TTS 11. Professor RIKER. 

129s. A. Teachers’ Course in History.—Method of teaching history 
in secondary schools. Prerequisite: Two courses in history and one in 
education. TTS 8. (Given also as a third of a course in Education.) 
Associate Professor WEBB. 


For Graduates 


7. G. The Anglo-American Southwest, 1803-1850.—Selected topics 
in the Anglo-American occupation of the Southwest. Each student 
is expected to prepare a paper, presenting, in good literary form, the 
results of an original investigation. Prerequisite: Senior standing 
and three courses in history, one of which must be in ec ni | history. 
Professor BARKER. 

8. G. The South.Seminar for the investigation of selected sub- 
jects, primarily in Southern history since 1850, and the preparation 
of papers embodying the results of such study. The papers must 
be in good literary form and show a respectable acquaintance with 
the technique of history writing. Prerequisite: Graduate or high 
senior standing and two courses in American history. Professor 
RAMSDELL. 

36. G. The Spanish Southwest.—Colonial activities of Spain in the 
southwestern portion of the present United States; extension of 
Spanish dominion over the region; development of Hispanic institu- 
tions which have influenced later civilization in the southwest. A fair 
reading knowledge of Spanish is necessary. Prerequisite or parallel: 
History 47. Professor HACKETT. 

94. G. The Constitutional History of England.—Survey of the 
constitutional history “of England from the earliest times to the 
present, with particular attention to institutional origins and the de- 
velopment of parliament and the cabinet. (Given in alternate years; 
given in 1926-1927.) Associate Professor GUTSCH. 

51. G. Studies in the Early Empire; the Reign of Tiberius.—A 
study of the period based on the sources, including especially a criti- 
eal examination of the works of Tacitus. Lectures, assigned read- 
ing, and reports by the students on special topics. Prerequisites: 
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one advanced course in history or one in Latin. The subject of this 
course can be varied to meet the needs of the students. MWF 10. 
Professor MARSH. 

(History 51 is strongly advised as one of the courses for the 
Master’s degree.) 

42. G. Introductory Seminar in Medieval History.—This course 
is intended for students who intend to do graduate work in the 
medieval field. Its aim is to familiarize students with medieval 
Latin and the general materials and methods used in graduate work 
in this field. Professor DUNCALF. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
JET C. WINTERS, M.A., PH.D., Associate Professor of Home Economies. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The graduate work in the Department of Home Economics is 
designed for students interested in nutrition. At present this is 
the only field of work in Home Economics in which courses leading 
to the Master of Arts degree are offered. The courses required for 
the Master of Arts degree are outlined below. 

The Library facilities for graduate work along the line of nutrition 
are particularly good. In addition to the books and periodicals avail- 
able through the Home Economics Department access may be had to 
the chemistry and biology libraries and to the medical library at 
Galveston. By drawing on these four different sources, it is felt 
that the need for library material can be adequately met. 

A graduate laboratory has been specially equipped for investiga- 
tion into the nutritive value of foods, metabolism and dietary experi- 
ments and digestion studies. In addition, a well-equipped animal 
room and a large rat colony furnish opportunity for investigation of 
the nutritive value of food by means of animal feeding experiments. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The prerequisite to graduate work is a prior 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University of Texas or a Bachelor 
of Science degree in home economics, either of which must include 
the courses outlined on p. 44 of this catalogue under the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts, with major work in home economics. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.-—The courses required of students who 
major in home_economics for the degree of Master of Arts are the 
equivalent of five courses of graduate instruction completed with a 
grade of A or B, and distributed as follows: 

Major: Home Economics 225, 50G, and 51G, and thesis. Total three 
courses, including the thesis. 
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Minor or minors: Two advanced courses selected outside the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. : 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


22. S. Problems in Nutrition—Use of respiration apparatus in 
metabolism studies; experiments in the nutritive value of foods; train- 
ing in laboratory methods in nutrition. Six hours of lecture and 
laboratory. Laboratory fee, $10. Prerequisite: Home Economics 212 
and 112; Chemistry 2 and 411. Hours to be arranged. Associate 
Professor WINTERS; Instructor SPEARS. 


For Graduates 


51. G. Seminar in Nutrition. —Reports and discussions of recent 
advances in the science of nutrition. Prerequisite: Bachelor of Science 
degree in home economics with major in nutrition, or its equivalent. 
Th 3-5. Associate Professor WINTERS; Instructor SPEARS. 

50. G. Research in Nutrition.—May consist of laboratory studies 
in the nutritive value of foods; feeding experiments with animals; 
metabolism studies; dietary studies. Laboratory fee, $10. Prere- 
quisite: Bachelor of Science degree in home economics with major 
in nutrition, or its equivalent. Hours to be arranged. Associate 
Professor WINTERS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


GUSTAVUS WATTS CUNNINGHAM,.PH.D., Litt.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy; Assistant Dean of the Graduate School (Summer 
Session). 

ALBERT PERLEY BROGAN, PH.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

FLEMING ALLEN CLAY PERRIN, PH.D., Professor of Psychology. 

EDWIN THOMAS MITCHELL, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Philosophy. 

*DAVID BALLIN KLEIN, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Psychology. 

DONALD AYERS PIATT, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Philosophy. 

OTHNIEL R. CHAMBERS, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology.: 

Luoyp A. JEFFRESS, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology. 

ESTON JACKSON ASHER, M.A., Instructor in Psychology. 

JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Queen’s College, 
University of Aberdeen, Lecturer in Philosophy (Summer Ses- 
sion, 1926). 

RAYMOND H. WHEELER, PH.D., Professor of Psychology, University of 
Kansas, Lecturer in Psychology (Summer Session, 1926). 


*Absent on leave for the session of 1926-1927. 
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Facilities for Graduate Study 


_ In the field of philosophy opportunities for graduate work are offered 
in the history of philosophy, logic, epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, 
and theory of value. The Library is adequately equipped in certain 
parts of these fields, and the deficiencies are being supplied as rapidly 
as possible. Complete sets of the works of the classical philosophers 
are available, and commentaries are being constantly added. The 
Library subscribes regularly to the most important English, French, 
German, and American philosophical journals. 

In psychology graduate work is encouraged in general psychology 
(particularly in the fields of motivation, personality and character, 
and mental organization), social psychology, and business psychology. 
Ample library facilities are provided for work in these several fields, 
including files of the most important psychological journals. The 
laboratory is well equipped with research apparatus which, beginning 
with the session 1926-1927, will be housed in especially designed 
rooms in Garrison Hall. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The present prerequisite to major work in 
either philosophy or psychology is one advanced course in the depart- 
ment. Beginning with the session of 1927-1928 the prerequisite will 
be increased to two advanced courses, one of which must be: (a) 
Philosophy 9 (History of Philosophy) or its equivalent, if the major 
work is to be pursued in philosophy; or (b) Psychology 51 (Experi- 
mental Psychology) or its equivalent, if the major work is to be in 
psychology. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Students majoring in the depart- 
ment for the degree of Master of Arts will be expected to write an 
acceptable thesis on a subject chosen after conference from one of the 
fields indicated in the preceding section, and to complete in addition 
two advanced courses of study. Minors may be selected from any of 
the departments of the College of Arts and Sciences or from the School 
of Education. For advice concerning the choice of his minor subjects 
the student should confer with the chairman of the department. 

For minor work in the department towards the degree of Master of 
Arts any of the advanced courses for which the student is prepared 
and which correlate best with the major subject may be chosen. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—At present only minor work for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered by the department. Con- 
cerning the courses necessary to meet the requirements for a minor 
towards the doctor’s degree students are advised to consult the chair- 
man of the department. It is expected that major work for the 
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doctor’s degree will be offered in both philosophy and psychology 
beginning with the session of 1927-1928. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


These courses cannot be counted for any graduate degree. For 
details see the general catalogue or the final announcement of courses. 

8. Ethics. 

4. Problems of Philosophy. 

102° f.2- Ws Or S- Logic. 

TOS fy 05, Ors: i ihies: 

104 w. or s. Problems of Philosophy. 

105 w. Philosophies of Life. 

107 s. Social Ethics, 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


9. A. History of Philosophy.—Survey of the development of phil- 
osophical thought from the beginning of Greek speculation to the end 
of the nineteenth century, with emphasis upon its cultural bearings. 
Prerequisite: One full course in philosophy or two-thirds of a course 
in philosophy and one-third in psychology. MWF 9. Professors 
CUNNINGHAM, BROGAN; Adjunct Professor PIATT. 

28. A. Social Hthics.—Detailed study of some of the more im- 
portant social problems from an ethical point of view. Prerequisite: 
One full course in philosophy or two-thirds of a course in philosophy 
and one-third in psychology. MWF 10. Professor Brocan; Adjunct 
Professor PIATT. 

[106s. A. Advanced Logic. A study of some of the recent develop- 
ments in formal and symbolic logic, in theory of relations, and in 
interpertation of the aims and methods of science. Prerequisite: One 
full course in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, including 
Philosophy 102. TTS 9. Adjunct Professor MITCHELL. (Omitted in 
1926-1927.) ] 

128f. A. Scientific Method.—A study of the aims and methods of 
science with special emphasis upon the implications of general phil- 
osophical importance. Prerequisite: One full course in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology, including Philosophy 4 or Phi- 
losophy 102 or Philosophy 104. TTS 9. Adjunct Professor MITCHELL. 

[124f. A. Philosophy of Art.—A critical survey of the main 
theories of beauty from Plato to Croce. Prerequisite: Completion of, 
or registration for, at least one-third of an advanced course in philoso- 
phy. TTS 9. Professor CUNNINGHAM. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 
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131f. A. Social Ideals of Today.—Rapid survey of present ethical 
ideals and movements; radicalism and conservatism; utilitarian, demo- 
cratic, aristocratic social philosophies; optimism and pessimism. Pre- 
requisite: One full course in the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, including Philosophy 3 or Philosophy 103 or Philosophy 105. 
TTS 11. Adjunct Professor MITCHELL. 

123w. A. Individualism.—Place of the self in the social environ- 
ment; conflicts of interests; egoism, altruism, and universalism. Pre- 
requisite: One full course in the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, including Philosophy 3 or Philosophy 103 or Philosophy 105. 
TTS 11. Adjunct Professor PIATT. 

136s. A. Value and Welfare.—Interpretation of human well-being; 
studies in the nature, classification, measurement, and objectivity of 
goodness or value. Prerequisite: One full course in the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, including Philosophy 3 or Philosophy 103 
or Philosophy 105. TTS 11. Professor BROGAN. 

270ws. A. Philosophy of Religion.—Critical study of the funda- 
mental problems of the religious consciousness. Nature and develop- 
ment of religion; comparative study of the universal religions; re- 
ligious knowledge and its validity. Prerequisite: Completion of, or 
registration for, at least one-third of an advanced course in philosophy, 
TTS 9. Professor CUNNINGHAM. 

10. S. Contemporary Philosophy.—An intensive study of the main 
problems and points of view dominant in contemporary philosophical 
thought. Prerequisite: Philosophy 9. W 3-5. Professors CUNNING- 
HAM, BrRoGAN; Adjunct Professor PIATT. 


For Graduates 


20. G. Seminar in Philosophy.—Topiec for 1926-1927: the Philoso- 
phy of Hobbes and Its Influence. Prerequisite: Philosophy 9, and 
registration for another advanced course in philosophy. Professors 
CUNNINGHAM, BroGAN; Adjunct Professor MITCHELL. 

27. G. Research in General Philosophy.—This coursre is designed 
for those wishing to undertake a study of special problems. Credit 
given according to the amount and quality of the work done. Prere- 
quisite: Completion of, or registration for, Philosophy 20, and consent 
of the instructor. Professor CUNNINGHAM. 

37. G. Seminar in Ethics and Philosophy of Value.—Study of one 
selected topic. Prerequisite: One advanced course in philosophy. Pro- 
fessor BROGAN. 

38. G. Research in Ethics and Philosophy of Value——This course 
is designed for those wishing to undertake the study of special prob- 
lems in this field. Credit given according to the amount and quality 
of the work done. Prerequisite: Completion of, or registration for, 
Philosophy 20, and the consent of the instructor. Professor BROGAN. 

98. G. Master’s thesis in philosophy. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


These courses cannot be counted for any graduate degree. For 
details see the general catalogue or the final announcement of courses. 

1. Introductory Psychology. 

101 f., w., or s. Introductory Psychology. 

1438w. Mental Mechanisms. 

147s. Motor Ability. 

246ws. Business Psychology. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


With the exception of Psychology 40, the following courses are open 
only to students who have completed one course in psychology, or two- 
thirds of a course in psychology and one-third of a course in phi- 
losophy. 

51. A. Experimental Psychology.—Survey of the principal prob-. 
lems and methods of experimental psychology; sensation, perception, 
memory, intelligence, learning, practice, etc. TT 8-11. Adjunct Pro-. 
fessor JEFFRESS. 

1i4s. A. Social Psychology.—Psychological technique for the study 
of social attitudes; group phenomena; social control. MWF 10 (V). 
Professor PERRIN. - 

157, 257, or 57. A. Advanced Business Psychology.—Study of 
special problems chosen in conference with the instructor. Prere- 
quisite: Psychology 246, and eligibility for registration in Business 
Administration 31. (Given also as a course in the School of Business. 
Administration.) Hours by appointment. Adjunct Professor CHAM- 
BERS. 

.218fw. A. The Psychology of Motivation.—Representative views and 
criticisms of the instinct hypothesis; urges and drives; prestige factor 
in motivation; emotions as factors in motivation; recent views and 
experimental studies of emotions; emotions and social attitudes. MWF 
10 (V). Professor PERRIN. 

40. S. Personality and Character.—Definitions and concepts of 
personality and character; experimental technique for the study of 
personality and character; personality and character in social adjust- 
ment. Prerequisite: One advanced course in psychology, or two-thirds. 
of an advanced course in psychology and one-third of an advanced 
course in philosophy. MWF 12 (IX). Professor PERRIN. 


For Graduates 


27. G. Research.—Investigation of special problems chosen in con- 
ference with the instructor. Credit given according to the amount. 
and quality of work done. Prerequisite: Two advanced courses in 
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psychology and the consent of the instructor. Professor PERRIN; 
Adjunct Professors CHAMBERS, JEFFRESS. 

52. G. Seminar in Psychology.—Selected topics. Prerequisite: 
Two advanced courses in psychology and the consent of the instructors. 
Professor PERRIN; Adjunct Professors CHAMBERS, JEFFRESS. 

98. G. Master’s thesis in Psychology. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


WILLIAM TYLER MATHER, PH.D., Professor of Physics. 
JOHN MATHIAS KUEHNE, PH.D., Professor of Physies. 
S. Leroy Brown, PH.D., Professor of Physics. 
ARNOLD ROMBERG, PH.D., Professor of Physics. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The laboratories for advanced work in physics are equipped with the 
most modern apparatus of exceptionally high quality and of ample 
amount. This is particularly true at the present time of the equip- 
ment in electric measurements, electromagnetic waves and optics. 
The needs of special research problems, which are in a large measure 
unforeseeable, are met most adequately by a splendidly equipped 
workshop, together with an emergency fund always held in reserve 
for the purchase of needed special apparatus. The workshop is re- 
garded as the very heart of the experimental resources of the depart- 
ment. It is in charge of a skilled mechanic and has in the past fur- 
nished a very creditable array of special apparatus and equipment. 

The department library contains a total of over 2,000 bound vol- 
umes, ranging from general handbooks and texts to special treatises 
in restricted fields and bound journal sets. The current numbers of 
all the more important physical journals are kept on file, and the files 
of bound volumes extend back as far as about 1860 or to the date of 
beginning of the publication. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
with physics as major subject will be required to offer as preliminary 
to their graduate work Physics 1 or 2 or 38, and Physics 422, or their 
equivalent, and in addition two advanced courses in physics and one 
course in calculus—the equivalent of Mathematics 3. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—The graduate major work for the M.A. 
degree will consist of three additional advanced courses in physics 
(including the thesis). These courses must be selected in consultation 
with one or more of the professors of the Physics Department, and 
must include at least two courses of S or G rank. The minor subject 
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or subjects must be chosen in consultation with, or subject to the 
approval of, the professors of the Physics Department. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Students desiring to become candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with physics as major 
subject must fulfill the requirements as set forth for admission to 
graduate work leading to the M.A. degree and in addition must have a 
reading knowledge of French and German. The graduate work will 
require a minimum of three years beyond the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Two-thirds of this work (including the thesis) is to be devoted 
to the major subject, and one-third to the minor or minors. The work 
offered in physics must include at least one advanced course in each 
of the main fields of physics—mechanics, heat, light, and electricity 
and magnetism. Work done toward the degree of Master of Arts 
with physics as major subject may very properly be included in that 
which is offered for the doctor’s degree. 

The number of courses or years of study are, however, not to be 
regarded as in any way fulfilling the requirements for the PH.D. 
degree. Greatest importance is attached to the research upon which 
the thesis is based. This must not only be a real contribution to scien- 
tific knowledge, but must exhibit a high order of resourcefulness, in- 
dependent thinking, and experimental skill on the part of the candi- 
date. 

The examination must demonstrate a broad general acquaintance 
with all the main fields of the subject matter, whether covered by 
specific courses taken by the candidate or not, and a more minute 
and intimate knowledge of a limited number of fields, especially the 
field in which the thesis work is done. 

Mathematics or chemistry or electrical engineering will in general 
be the most suitable minors. A thorough preparation in mathematics 
is so essential to the pursuit of advanced work in physics that the 
amount of work required for a minor in mathematics may be regarded 
as practically indispensable. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


1. F. General Physics.—Three lectures and two laboratory hours. 

2. F. General Physics.—For women students. Three lectures and 
two laboratory hours. 

38. F. Mechanics and Heat.—Fall and winter terms: mechanics 
of solids and fluids; spring term: heat. Three lectures and two labo- 
ratory hours. 

422. I. Second-Year Physics.—Fall and winter terms: magnetism 
and electricity; spring term: light and sound. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 1, and Physics 1, or 2 or 38. Three lectures and three labo- 
ratory hours. 


Physics 105 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


Physics 422 and a course in calculus are prerequisite to the following 
courses in physics: 

[83. A. Photography and Light.—Fall term: photography; winter 
and spring terms: optics. Lectures and laboratory practice, equiva- 
lent to three classroom hours a week. Laboratory fee: Fall term, $6; 
winter and spring terms, $3; total, $9. MW 12. Laboratory hours: 
F 2-5. Professor KUEHNE. (Given in alternate years; not given in 
1926-1927.) ] 

85. A. Elementary Mechanics.—Application of calculus to the ele- 
mentary principles of statics and dynamics, and the use of these 
principles in special problems. Lectures and laboratory practice 
equivalent to three classroom hours. TTS 10. Professor ROMBERG. 
(Given in alternate years; given in 1926-1927.) 

105f. A. Elementary Electron Theory.—Introduction to the mod- 
ern electron theory of matter, based upon original researches in elec- 
tric discharge through gases, radioactivity, etc. TTS 10. Professor 
KUEHNE. 

252ws. A. Introduction to Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 
Including the Use of the Vacuum Tube.—Lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory practice in the generation and detection of electric 
waves, with especial emphasis on the uses of the vacuum tube as a 
generator, detector, and amplifier. Prerequisite: Physics 105. Two 
lectures and one laboratory period per week. Laboratory fee, $3. 
TT 10. Laboratory hours: Th 2-5. Professor BRown. 

An advanced course in physics or Electrical Engineering 20 is 
prerequisite to the following courses in physics. 

4. S. Electricity and Magnetism.—Fundamental principles of elec- 
tricity and magnetism as a foundation for further practical or 
theoretical studies in the subject. Professor MATHER. (Given in 
alternate years; given in 1926-1927.) . 

[39. S. Advanced Heat and Thermodynamics.—Special topics in 
heat, including practice in modern methods of measuring temperature; 
the elements of thermodynamics. Lectures and laboratory practice 
equivalent to three classroom hours. Laboratory fee, $4.50. MWF 
10. Professor ROMBERG. (Given in alternate years; not given in 
1926-1927.) ] 

231. S. Electrical Measurements.—Advanced magnetic, electric, 
and photometric measurements. Prerequisite or parallel: Physics 4 
or 252, or Electrical Engineering 20. Lectures and laboratory prac- 
tice equivalent to two classroom hours. Laboratory fee, $4.50. Tu 9. 
Laboratory hours: Section 1, F 2-5; Section 2, Th 2-5. Professor 
MATHER. 
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For Graduates 


An advanced course in the special field, and either another advanced 
Ggourse in physics or Electrical Engineering 20 or Chemistry 50, are 
prerequisite to the following courses in physics. 

[7. G. The Elements of Electromagnetic Theory.—Prerequisite: 
Physics 4 and Mathematics 18. Professor MATHER. (Given in alter- 
nate years; not given in 1926-1927.) ] 

18. G. Advanced Optics.—Selected topics in experimental phys- 
ical optics, and elements of the electromagnetic theory of light. Lab- 
oratory practice with plane and concave gratings, interferometer, 
echelon, etc. Two lectures and three laboratory hours. Laboratory - 
fee, $4.50. Professor KUEHNE. (Given in alternate years; given in 
1926-1927.) 

40. G. EHlectric Waves.—Fundamental theory of vibratory motion 
and wave analysis, including electrical oscillations and electromag- 
netic radiations, with laboratory practice in radio instruments. Lab- 
oratory fee, $4.50. Professor BRown. (Given in alternate years; 
given in 1926-1927.) 

[41. G. Introduction to Modern Physics.—An iutrodn cee study 
of the theories and experimental facts underlying the modern view 
of the structure of matter. Professor KUPHNE. (Given in alter- 
nate years; not given in 1926-1927.) ] 

[108. G. Advanced Electric Waves.—Prerequisite: Graduate 
standing in physics and consent of the instructor. Professor BROWN: 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

[125. G. Advanced Mechanics.—Prerequisite: Graduate standing 
in physics and consent of the instructor. Professor ROMBERG. 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

143. G. Spectroscopy.—Prerequisite: Graduate standing in physics 
and consent of the instructor. Professor KUEHNE. 


DEPARTMENT OF PURE MATHEMATICS 


MILTON BROCKETT PORTER, PH.D., Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

EDWARD LEWIs Dopp, PH.D., Professor of Actuarial Mathematics. 

RoBert LEE Moore, PH.D., Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

HYMAN JOSEPH ETTLINGER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Pure Math- 
ematics. 

HARRY SHULTZ VANDIVER, Associate Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

LuLoypD Leroy SMAIL, PH.D., Associate Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

MARY ELIZABETH DECHERD, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics. 

PAUL MASON BATCHELDER, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics. 

GOLDIE PRINTIS HORTON, PH.D., Instructor in Pure Mathematics. 


@ 
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EDWARD WILSON CHITTENDEN, PH.D., Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 


versity of Iowa, Lecturer in Mathematics (Summer Session, 
1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


Most of the leading mathematical journals in complete or nearly 
complete sets are in the Library. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses: Pure Mathematics 1 and 3 (Calculus) are 
prerequisite to work in pure mathematics in the Graduate School; 
Pure Mathematics 205.I is also recommended. For admission to can- 
didacy for a master’s degree with mathematics as a major, credit for 
two advanced courses is required as a prerequisite. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Students who plan to major in mathe- 
matics have a choice of several lines of progress, corresponding to the 
different subdivision of the subject. The student interested in analysis 
should take Pure Mathematics 11, followed by 14, 24, 29, 32, 38, 22, 
or 17; in algebra, 205, 106, 206, 186, or 236; in geometry, 10, 225, 115, 
or 107; in actuarial mathematics, 19 or 20; in foundations of mathe- 
matics, 26, 27, or 39. 

Students who plan to minor in mathematics and major in physics 
or chemistry should take Pure Mathematics 8, 12, 22, 34, 35, 17, or 221; 
in business administration or the social sciences, 8, 9, 19, or 20. But 
the student should consult some member of the department, preferably 
the one under whom he expects to take his principal work. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Students who expect to major in 
pure mathematics towards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should 
consult the chairman of the department for advice concerning courses 
and special requirements. 


Preliminary Courses for Undergraduates 


The following courses are offered in addition to Pure Mathe- 
matics 1, which is the freshman course: 


Intermediate Courses 


8. Calculus—If£ before taking Pure Mathematics 3, the student 
has four, five, or six thirds of mathematics, Pure Mathematics 3 
will count as one, two, or three-thirds advanced. 

205ws. I. Algrebra—Theory of Equations. 

115s. I. Solid Analytic Geometry. 

225fw. I. Descriptive Geometry. 

9. I. Mathematics of Finance. 
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For Undergraduates and Graduates 


8. A. Mathematical Statistics——Professor DODD. 

10. A. Introduction to Modern Analytic Geometry.—Professor 
PORTER. 

19. A. Actuarial Mathematics.—Professor Dopp. 

35. A. Elementary Mechanics.—Joint course for Pure Mathemat- 
ics, Applied Mathematics, and Physics. 

106f. A. Elementary Number Theory.—Associate Professor VAN- 
DIVER. 

206ws. A. Linear Transformations.—Associate Professor VAN- 
DIVER. . 

107f. A. Ruler and Compass Constructions.—Associate Professor 
ETTLINGER. 

126s. A. Introduction to Foundations of Geometry.-—Professor 
Moore. 

11. S. Advanced Calculus.—Professors PORTER, Moore, Dopp. 

12. S. Analytical Mechanics.—Associate Professor ETTLINGER. 

20. S. Probability.—Professor Dopp. 

22. 8. Differential Equations and Applications.—Associate Profes- 

sor ETTLINGER. 
136f.S. Finite Groups.—Associate Professor VANDIVER. 
286ws. S. Algebraic Solvability— Associate Professor VANDIIVER. 


For Graduates 


14. G. Introduction to Modern Analysis.—Professor PORTER. 

17. G. Partial Differential Equations; Fourier’s Series; the New- 
tonian Potential Function.—Associate Professor ETTLINGER. 

24. G. Analytic Functions.—Professor PORTER. 

26. G. Foundations of Mathematics.—Professor MOorg. 

27. G. Point-sets and Continuous Transformations.—Professor 
MOORE. 

29. G. Analytic Probability—Professor Dopp. 

82. G. Infinite Processes.—-Associate Professor SMAIL. 

34. G. Selected Topics in Mathematical Physics.—Associate Pro- 
fessor ETTLINGER. 

88. G. Theory of Functions of Real Variables.—Professors PORTER, 
Moore, Doon. 

89. G. Research in Point-set Theory.—Professor MOoorgE. 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


LiniA Mary Casis, M.A., Professor of Romance Languages. 
ERNEST JOSEPH VILLAVASO, M.A., Professor of Romance Languages. 
ELMER RICHARD SIMS, M.A., Professor of Romance Languages. 
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CLYDE CHEW GLASCOCK, PH.D., Professor of Romance Languages. 

CLIFFORD MARTIN MONTGOMERY, M.A., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

AARON SCHAFFER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

NINA LEE WEISINGER, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages. 

KATHERINE ERNESTINE WHEATLEY, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. 

CARL ALVIN SWANSON, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 


guages. 

ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

ADOLPH BENJAMIN SWANSON, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


MARCEL Moraup, Agrégé de l’Université de France, Professor of 
French, Rice Institute, Lecturer in Romance Languages (Sum- 
mer Session, 1926). 

LUTHER APPEL PFLUEGER, PH.D., Professor of Romance Languages, 
Texas Technological College, Lecturer in Romance Languages 
(Summer Session, 1926). 

FRANK OTIS REED, PH.D., Professor of Spanish, University of Arizona, 
Lecturer in Romance Languages (Summer Session, 1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Library of the University of Texas contains some 5,000 volumes 
dealing with Romance languages and literatures. These have been 
selected from the standpoint of the needs of advanced students and 
include nearly all the important philological journals and fundamen- 
tal books of reference for the study of French and Spanish. They 
can supply orientation for most subjects in this field and the material 
for the solution of many problems. In addition to these volumes, 
the library contains the Garcia collection, which is especially rich in 
material dealing with Mexican literature and with the languages 
spoken in Mexico. ; 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—Beginning with the session of 1927-1928, 
before beginning work for the M.A. degree, students will be required 
to present two advanced courses* in the language studied, and two 
courses in some other foreign language. Students will be admitted 
to candidacy for the degree who have credit for only one advanced 


*An advanced course in the Department of Romance Languages is one taken 
after the completion of three college courses in that language; that is to say, 
French or Spanish A, 1, 2, or the equivalent. 
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course, but in that case another advanced course must be completed 
subsequently in addition to the work required for the degree. The 
prerequisite for 1926-1927 is one advanced course for both French 
and Spanish, and for Spanish in addition three courses in English, 
Latin 1, and French A and 1. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—In accordance with the general regu- 
lations covering the M.A. degree, students majoring in French or 
Spanish will be required to complete three advanced or graduate 
courses in the language studied, with a grade of A or B. The disser- 
tation counts as one of these courses, and of the two remaining courses 
one must be a course in the history of French or Spanish literature 
(French 8 or Spanish 16), unless this course has been offered as a 
prerequisite. In addition to the major requirements, two advanced 
courses must be completed in some other subject, these courses to be 
selected after consultation with the Dean of the Graduate School and 
the department. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—At present the department offers 
only minor work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Concerning 
the necessary courses and minimum requirements for this work the 
student should consult the chairman of the department. In the near 
future the department expects to offer major work for the doctor’s 
degree. - 


FRENCH 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


8. A. Outline History of French Literature.—Survey of the history 
of French literature. MWF 12. Adjunct Professor A. B. SWANSON. 

14. A. Advanced Composition.—Conversation and grammatical 
drill for advanced students. Formal study of grammar, reproduction, 
and original composition. MWF 9. Professor VILLAVASO. 

75. A.—History of the French Drama Since 1686.—MWF 10. As- 
sociate Professor SCHAFFER. (Given in alternate years; given in 
1926-1927.) 

[90. A. A History of the French Novel.—Emphasis will be on the 
modern period. Associate Professor SCHAFFER. (Given in alternate 
years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

[92. A. History of French Literary Criticism.—Survey of origin 
and development of French literary theory, with selected readings 
stressing the critics of the nineteenth century. Adjunct Professor 
C. A. SWANSON. (Given in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

93. A. History of French Lyric Poetry.—Emphasis will be on the 
modern period. TTS 9. Adjunct Professor WHEATLEY. (Given in 
alternate years; given in 1926-1927.) 

101f. A. Phonetics.——Description of French sounds, with practice 
in their pronunciation. MWF 11. Professor VILLAVASO. 
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102w. A. History of the French Language.—Introduction to the 
history of the sounds and forms of French, with some attention to 
the external history of the language. MWF 11. Professor VILLA- 
VASO. 

103s. A. Methods and Books.—Discussion of the methods now used 
in teaching French, and a critical examination of some of the books 
commonly employed in teaching French in this country. MWF 11. 
Professor VILLAVASO. 


For Graduates 


112w. G. Old French Literature.—Professor VILLAVASO. 
113w. G. ‘Moliére.—Associate Professor SCHAFFER. 
115f. G. Old French Language.—Professor VILLAVASO. 
Thesis. G. Conference. 


SPANISH 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


31. A. Romanticism in Spain.—The course begins with an intro- 
ductory survey of Neo-classicism and the elements of Romanticism 
in the eighteenth century, followed by a comprehensive study of the 
Romantic movement proper, in drama, novel, and comedy. Adjunct 
Professor ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO. 

[4. A. Spanish Classical Drama.—Consideration of the works and 
influence of the great dramatists of the seventeenth century. To be 
conducted largely in Spanish. TTS 11. Professor Casts. (Given 
in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

8.A. Spanish Classical Prose.—The important movements in Span- 
ish prose from the Celestina until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. To be conducted largely in Spanish. Professor Casts. (Given 
in alternate years; given in 1926-1927.) 

[15. A. Modern Spanish Novel.—Study of the nineteenth century 
novel with emphasis on the regional novel. To be conducted largely 
in Spanish MWF 12. Associate Professor MONTGOMERY. (Given 
in alternate years; omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

16. A. History of Spanish Literature.—General survey of Spanish 
literature, stressing the important movements and writers. To be 
conducted largely in Spanish. MWF 11. Professor SIMS. 

18. A. Modern Spanish Drama and Poetry.—Study of drama and 
poetry in the nineteenth century. To be conducted largely in Spanish. 
Associate Professor MONTGOMERY. (Given in alternate years; given 
in 1926-1927.) 

25. A. Spanish-American Literature.—Survey of some important 
literary movements of the Spanish-American nations. To be con- 
ducted largely in Spanish. TTS 12. Adjunct Professor WEISINGER. 
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27. A. Advanced Composition —A formal study of the grammar; 
reproduction; original composition. To be conducted largely in Span- 
ish MWF 10. Professor CaAsIs. 

28. A. Spanish Civilization—Stress will be laid chiefly on lan- 
guage, literature, and arts. Historic factors will be briefly reviewed.. 
To be conducted largely in Spanish. TTS.10. Professor GLASCOCK. 

128. A. Teachers’ Course in Spanish.—Same as Education 128. 


For Graduates 


17. G. Old Spanish.—Menendez Pidal’s Manual elemental de Gra- 
mitica histérica espanola (fourth edition) ; Hanssen’s Gramdtica his- 
térica de la lengua castellana; Ford’s Old Spanish Readings; Grand- 
gent’s Vulgar Latin; readings from Old Spanish. Professor CASIS. 

20. G. Conference Course.—Character of work to vary. Credit 
received to depend upon amount and quality of work done by the 
student. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


JOHN THOMAS PATTERSON, PH.D., Professor of Zoology. 
DANA BRACKENRIDGE CASTEEL, PH.D., Professor’of Zoology. 
THEOPHILUS SHICKEL PAINTER, PH.D., Professor of Zoology. 
HERMANN JOSEPH MULLER, PH.D., Professor of Zoology. 
ELMER JULIUS LUND, PH.D., Professor of Zoology. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The Department of Zoology occupies a part of the new Biological 
Laboratory building and is prepared to offer major work leading to. 
the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees. All modern 
facilities are provided in the new building, such as constant tempera- 
ture rooms, photographic and dark rooms, animal rooms, etc., and the 
department is well equipped with optical and other special apparatus: 
for work in the principal fields of research in zoology. 

The Southwest offers exceptional opportunities for the study of 
animals because of the large variety of tropical and sub-tropical 
species which have come into this region from Mexico and the Central 
American States. In addition to this the city of Austin is so located 
that within a few miles of the University one may obtain the typical 
fauna of either the black prairie lands or the Edwards Plateau. 

The Library facilities for zoology are exceptionally good. For 
many years the department has made a special point of completing 
its journal sets and at the present time it has complete files of all 
the important zoological journals of the world. Some idea of the 
library facilities offered may be gained from the fact that more 
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than seventy current zoological journals are subscribed for. In addi- 
tion to the journal sets the Library contains the more important 
systematic and other standard reference works. 

The principal branches of investigation being carried on actively 
at present are cytology, embryology, genetics, and physiology. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The prerequisites for beginning major work 
in zoology vary somewhat with the special field in which the student 
intends to work. In general three college courses, one of which is 
advanced, will be required. 

M.A. Degree Requirements——The courses which should be taken 
for master’s work vary with the special fields as indicated below. It 
is understood, however, that the sequences suggested are not rigidly 
fixed. 

Cytology.—Prerequisite: Zoology 1, 4, 410 or their equivalent to 
be followed by Zoology 7, 29, Seminar, and Thesis. 

Embryology.—Prerequisite: Zoology 1, 4, 410 or their equivalent to 
be followed by Zoology 7, 412, Seminar, and Thesis. 

Genetics.—Prerequisite: three courses in zoology including Zoology 
105 and 106 or their equivalent to be followed by Zoology 125, 226, 36, 
Seminar, and Thesis. 

Physiology.—Prerequisite: three courses in zoology including Zool- 
ogy 16 or its equivalent to be followed by Zoology 37, 36, Seminar, and 
Thesis. 

As to minor work the student should present at least one other 
natural science. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements—The general requirements for major 
work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are to be found 
elsewhere in this catalogue under “Requirements for Degrees.” The 
courses which should be taken for major work in zoology will depend 
on the special field in which the student does his problem. For advice 
concerning these courses he should confer with the chairman of the 
department. 


Preliminary or Prerequisite Courses for Undergraduates 


1. F. General Zoology.—For students beginning the study of 
zoology. General survey of animal life, with emphasis upon the 
important phases of theoretical biology. Two lectures and four lab- 
oratory hours. 

16. F. Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.—Laboratory work in- 
cludes, besides physiological experiments, dissection of a mammal, 
chemistry of food and digestion, microscope work in histology, and 
studies in reproduction. 
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3.1. Invertebrate Zoology.—Structures, modes of development, life- 
histories, and behavior of invertebrate animals, with special reference 
to insects. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. One lecture and six hours of 
laboratory or field work. 

4. I. Vertebrate Zoology.—Laboratory study of dog-fish, necturus, 
turtle, bird, mammal, and perhaps other typical vertebrates. Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 1 or 16. Two lectures, or one lecture and one 
quiz, and four hours of laboratory work. 

17. I. General Physiology—Fundamental physiological processes 
in animals; forms of animal behavior and relation of the central 
nervous system to motor reactions. Prerequisite: Sophomore stand- 
ing, Chemistry 1, and one of the following courses: Zoology 16 or 4, 
or Botany 428. Two lectures and four laboratory hours. Laboratory 
fee, $4.50. TT 2. Laboratory hours: TT 3-5. (Omitted in 1925- 
1926.) 

104f. I. Principles of Zoology.—Open to students of sophomore 
standing who have had no previous training in zoology. This course 
should be followed by Zoology 106w and 105s, for which it is intended 
as a preparation. 

106w. I. Heredity Elementary presentation of fundawenta prin- 
ciples of heredity in their application to animals, plants, and man- 
kind. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing and (1) Zoology 1 or 16, 
or Botany 1; (2) Zoology la, or 16a, or elias la, with a grade 
of C; or (8) Zoology 104. 

105s. Evolution—Some of the topics consideses are: The evi- 
dences for evolution; the method of evolution; the course which 
evolution has taken. Prerequisite: The same as for Zoology 106w. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


87. A. Advanced Physiology.—Study of the recent developments 
in advanced general physiology, planned for junior and senior stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 and Zoology 4 or Botany 428. 
Laboratory fee, $6. TT 2 (XII). Laboratory hours: TT 3-5. Pro- 
fessor LUND. 

108. A. Zoology Seminary.—Devoted to the presentation of re-. 
search work done in the laboratory, and to the critical reviewing of 
new and important memoirs. Open to graduate students and to those 
undergraduates who show aptitude for zoological thought and have - 
had at least two full courses in zoology. S 8. ZoonoGy STAFF. 

125s. A. Advanced Evolution.—Critical presentation of various 
evolution theories and problems. Degree credit given for either 
Zoology 10& or 125, but not for both. Prerequisite: Junior standing 
and two full courses in zoology or botany, including Zoology 226. 
MWF 10. Professor MULLER. 

128. A. Zoology Seminary.—Continuation of Zoology 108, which 
is prerequisite. S 8. ZooLoGy STAFF. 
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226fw. A. Experimental Genetics.—Study of the recent work in 
animal and plant genetics, planned for junior and senior students 
desiring more advanced training than given in Zoology 106w. Special 
readings and laboratory work required of those who have had Zoology 
106w. Prerequisite: At least junior standing and two full courses 
in zoology or botany. Two lectures and three hours of laboratory 
work. Laboratory fee, $3. MW 9. Professor MULLER. 

410. A. Cellular Biology and Embryology.—First term devoted 
to cellular biology, second and third terms to general embryology. 
Open to students who havé completed Zoology 1 and 4, or 1 and 8, 
or 16 and 4, and to juniors and seniors who have completed Zoology 
1 with a grade of at least C and are taking Zoology 3 or 4. .Zoology 
3 or 4 must be completed before Zoology 410 can be counted toward 
the degree. Two lectures and six laboratory hours. Laboratory fee, 
$6. TT 9. Laboratory hours: Section 1, MW 2-5; Section 2, TT 2-5. 
Professor PATTERSON. 

7. S. Advanced Zoology.—For students beginning research, with 
special emphasis on technique and introduction to problems. Labora- 
tory work and reading to the extent of at least nine hours. Pre- 
requisite: One advanced course in zoology. Laboratory fee, $3. W 8 
(I). Professor PATTERSON and STAFF. 


For Graduates 


It is not anticipated that the following courses will all be given 
in the same year. The selections will depend on the needs and wishes 
of the students applying. 

29. G. Cytology.—Prerequisite: Zoology 410. Professors PATTER- 
SON, PAINTER. 

83. G. Problems in Vertebrate Zoology and Embryology.—Con- 
tinuation of 412. Prerequisite: Zoology 412. Professor PATTERSON. 

84. G. Problems in Invertebrate Zoology and Embryology.—Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 3 and 410. Professor CASTEEL. 

85. G. Problems in Genetics.—Prerequisite: Zoology 226. Profes- 
sor MULLER. 

36. G. Problems in Physiology—Prerequisite: Zoology 37. Pro- 
fessor LUND. 

412. G. Problems in Vertebrate Zoology and Embryology.—Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 4 and 410. Professor PATTERSON. 


SCHOOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


AMBROSE PARE WINSTON, PH.D., Professor of Business Administration. 

EDWARD KARL MCGINNIS, J.D., Professor of Business Administration. 

CHESTER FREDERIC LAY, M.A., Professor of Accounting. 

ALONZO BETTIS Cox, PH.D., Professor of Business Administration. 

JAMES ANDERSON FITZGERALD, PH.D., Professor of Business Admin- 
istration; Dean of the School of Business Administration. 
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PAUL J. THOMPSON, B.J., Associate Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 

ALFRED HENRY RIBBINK, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

FREDERICK WELLS WOODBRIDGE, M.B.A., Adjunct Professor of Business 
Administration. 

CARROLL DAY SIMMONS, M.B.A., Adjunct Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

CARL ALFRED REHM, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


A collection of materials which will constitute a special library for 
the School of Business Administration is in process of formation. 
Libraries elsewhere (as that of the Library of the American Institute 
of Accountants) are available for the use of our students. 

The Bureau of Business Research about to be established will offer 
students an opportunity to participate in its work of investigations. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—For the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration the candidate must present a prior degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or of Bachelor of Business Administration from the University 
of Texas, or an equivalent degree from another institution approved 
by the School of Business Administration and by the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 

M.B.A. Degree Requirements.—With a view to specialization in 
some division of the work of the school, such as marketing, foreign 
trade, finance, statistics, or accounting. Thecourses and their sequence 
must be approved by the faculty of the School of Business Administra- 
tion and by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Illustrations of approved sequences are: 

In Accounting.—212, 216, 214, 232, 238. 
In Cotton Marketing.—196, 199, 299, 187, 198, 197. 

No student may register for “Business Research” without having 
had the S or A courses in his chosen field. 

Of the five graduate courses required for the M.B.A. degree not 
fewer than three shall be business administration courses. To obtain 
the degree the student must have to his credit as undergraduate and 
graduate not fewer than ten courses in business administration. 

Further details concerning the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Business Administration will be found elsewhere in this catalogue 
under “Requirements for Degrees.” 

NotTre.—Courses in Journalism are also given in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 
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Preliminary or Prerequisite Courses 


The Theory and Practice of Accounting (B.A. 411) and Elementary 
Economics (Eco. 1) are prerequisites to beginning any field of spe- 
cialization in Business Administration. 

411. I. Principles of Accounting.—Managerial and other uses of 
accounting; interpretation of financial statements; the accounting 
process; sole owner, partnership, and simple corporation accounting. 
Three lectures and four laboratory hours a week. The last fourth 
of this course counts as an advanced third. Laboratory fee, $1; key 
deposit, $1. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Eleven sections. 
Professor LAY. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


23. A. Business Law.—Essentials of the law of contracts, agency, 
sales, partnership, negotiable instruments, private corporations, bank- 
ruptcy, presented in practical business problems; Texas statutes af- 
fecting these subjects. Not open to law students; not to be included 
among the courses presented for admission to the School of Law. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1; Junior standing. Section 1, MWF 8 
(fall term only); Section 3, MWF 9. Professor McGINNISs. 

223w. A. Business Law.—The essentials of the law of contracts, 
agency, bailments, and sales presented in practical business problems; 
Texas statutes affecting these subjects. Not open to law students; 
not to be included among the courses presented for admission to the 
School of Law. Prerequisite: Economics 1, Junior standing. MS 11. 
Professor MCGINNIS. 

89. A. Court Reporting.—Prerequisite: Business Administration 
634, or its equivalent, with junior standing. MWF 8. Lecturer 
BICKLER; Instructor STULLKEN, 

118w. A. Principles of Salesmanship.—Preparation for personal 
selling, analysis of the sales process; work of the sales manager 
and his problems. Practice will be given in the construction and 
delivery of sales talks. Prerequisite: Business Administration 218. 
MWF 11. Adjunct Professor REHM. 

126f. A. An Introduction to Foreign Trade.—Economic principles 
of international trade; ocean transportation; telegraph and postal 
service; tariffs and commercial treaties; international investment. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1. TTS 11. Professor WINSTON. 

122w. A. An Introduction to Foreign Trade.—Repetition of Busi- 
ness Administration 126f. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MWF 10. 
Professor WINSTON. 

127f. A. Property Insurance.—Organization, technic and admin- 
istration of property insurance companies, mutuals, and reciprocals; 
‘ a study of policies, their features, relative merits, and price. Pre- 
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requisite: Business Administration 411 or Economics 1. MWF 12. 
Professor FITZGERALD. 

187s. A. Foreign Exchange.—Problems of foreign exchange cov- 
ering the financing aspect of foreign trade. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 227. MWF 12. Professor FITZGERALD. 

151f. A. Office Management.—The location, equipment, organiza- 
tion, and management of an office. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and 
Business Administration 411. MWF 2. Instructor STULLKEN. 

[160s. A. Governmental Accounting.—Principles of governmental 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 411 and credit 
or registration for Business Administration 212. (Not given in 
1926-1927.) ] 

[179. A. Principles of Real Estate Practice.—Real estate office 
organization; leasing and property management; valuation, financing, 
taxation. Prerequisite: Business Administration 218 and credit or 
registration for Business Administration 118. (Not given in 1926— 
1927.) ] 

189s. A. Principles of Life Insurance and the Sale of Policies.— 
Home office and agency relation, accounting reports and methods, 
policy structure, reserves and policy values, origin and function of 
surplus, trusts and fiduciary contracts, procedure in paying claims, 
analysis of standard and special policy forms, and the sale of policies. 
Prerequisite: Mathematic 9 and Business Administration 411. MWF 
8. Adjunct Professor SIMMONS. 

196f. A. Cotton Marketing—A descriptive course dealing with 
such topics as evolution of markets and marketing practices; cotton 
markets and marketing in the United States; relationship between 
markets, the services performed in marketing cotton; and cooperative 
marketing. Prerequisite: Business Administration 218 and Econom- 
ics 1. TTS 10. Professor Cox. 

196w. A. Cotton Marketing.—Repetition of Business Administra- 
tion 196f. Prerequisite: Business Administration 218 and Economics 
1. TTS 10. Professor Cox. 

199s. A. The-Internal Organization and Management of a Cotton 
Business.—Description of the functions of various departments of a 
cotton firm;-such as accounting, finance, transportation, purchases, 
sales, and classing. Approximately two-thirds of the course will be 
laboratory work in grading and stapling cotton in the classing 
room under the direction of a cotton merchant. Laboratory fee, $5. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 411 and 196. MWF 2-5. Ad- 
junct Professor RIBBINK. ; 

212f. A. Advanced Accounting.—Advanced theory, applied to the 
accounting process; partnership, corporation, and trust accounting; 
valuation; and interpretation of reports. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 411. M-S 11. Professor Lay. 
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212w. A. Advanced Accounting.—Repetition of Business Admin- 
istration 212f. Prerequisite: Business Administration 411. M-S 10. 
Adjunct Professor WOODBRIDGE. 

218f. A. Principles of Marketing—Place of marketing in our, 
economic structure; the market functions analyzed; development of 
market structure by type products; special features and problems of 
our present market structure. (May be counted as a two-thirds 
course in Journalism.) Prerequisite: Economics 1. M-—S 12. Ad- 
junct Professor REHM. 

218w. A. Principles of Marketing.—Repetition of Business Admin- 
istration 218f. (May be counted as a two-thirds course in Journal- 
ism.) Prerequisite: Economics 1. M-S 12. Adjunct Professor 
REHM. : 

218s. A. Principles of Marketing.—Repetition of Business Admin- 
istration 218f. (May be counted as a two-thirds course in Journal- 
ism.) Prerequisite: Economics 1. M-S 12. Adjunct Professor 
REHM. 

220w. A. Commercial Resources.—A study of the more important 
commodities of commerce and the industries related to them, with 
reference to the general economic and geographic principles and con- 
ditions affecting them. In connection with the study of commodities, 
the regional economic geography of North America will be presented. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1. M-S 9. Professor Cox. 

224w. A. Investments.—Principles governing the proper invest- 
ment of personal and institutional funds. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 
Business Administration 411, and either Business Administration 124 
or Economics 102. M-S 8. Professor FITZGERALD. 


224s. A. Investments.—Repetition of Business Administration 
224w. Prerequisite: Economics 1, Business Administration 411, and 
either Business Administration 124 or Economics 102. M-S 10. Pro- 
fessor FITZGERALD. 

226f. A. Foreign Trade.—Economic organization of the United 
States and of certain other countries (money, banking, transportation, 
etc.) as it affects trade and trade methods between nations; study 
of work of the international trader; including methods of developing, 
conducting, and financing foreign trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1 
and eredit or registration for Business Administration 126. M-S 9. 
Professor WINSTON. 

227f. A. Short-Term Finance.—Operations of commercial banks, 
both state and national, trust companies and other credit-granting 
institutions, in their relation to business; credit analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 1, and Business Administration 411la or its equivalent. 
M-S 11. Professor FITZGERALD. 

227w. A. Short-Term Finance.—Repetition of Business Adminis- 
tration 227f. Prerequisite: Economics 1, and Business Administra- 
tion 411 or its equivalent. M-S 11. Professor FITZGERALD. 
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228f. A. Cost Accounting.—General principles of cost accounting. 
Prerequisite: Business ‘Administration 411 and credit or registration 
for Business Administration 212. M—-S 9. Adjunct Professor RIBBINK. 

229f. A. Business Statistics.—Training in the quantitative methods 
of analysis in dealing with the problems of business management. 
The use of graphic methods in presenting data; the organization and 
description of data; the frequency distribution; types of averages; 
index numbers; measures of variation and skewness; organization and 
analysis of time series; the problems of correlation and the business 
cycle. Prerequisite: Economics 1 and Mathematics 1. M-S 8. Ad- 
junct Professor SIMMONS. 

229w. A. Business Statistics.—Repetition of Business Administra- 
tion 229f. M-S 8. Adjunct Professor SIMMONS. 

[230s. A. Industrial Management.—Location, equipment, organi- 
zation, and management of industrial enterprises. Students are ad- 
vised to take Economics 214 before taking this course. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1 and Business Administration 411. (Not given in 1926— 
1927.) ] 

238s. A. Latin-American Trade.—One country, Mexico, is chosen 
for the chief subject of study with reference to the trade of. the 
nation (especially with the United States) as the basis of its eco- 
nomic life; comparison between Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries in this respect. Prerequisite: Government 1. M-S 11. 
Professor WINSTON. 

243s, A. Business Law.—The essentials of the law of negotiable 
instruments, partnerships, private corporations and bankruptcy; the 
solution of business law problems given in regular C.P.A. examina- 
tions. Not open to law students; not to be included among the 
courses presented for admission to the School of Law. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 223. M-—S 11. Professor McGINNIs. 

250f. A. Business Correspondence.—The use of correct and force- 
ful English for business purposes. Prerequisite: English 1-and 
either 2 or 3, with an average grade of not less than C on the two 
courses (otherwise, English 1, 2, and 3), and Business Administration 
411 and 0134 (or 684). M-S 10. Instructor FRAZER. 

250w. A. Business Correspondence.—Repetition of Business Ad- 
ministration 250f. M-S 12. Instructor FRAZER. 

250s. A. Business Correspondence.—Repetition of Business Admin- 
istration 250f. M-S 8. Instructor FRAZER. 

134f. S. Retail Store Management.—Organization of retail stores 
by types; managerial problems of merchandising; accounting records 
as devices of control. Prerequisite: Business Administration 411 and 
218. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor REHM. : 

157s. S. Bank Administration.—Problems in the organization and 
management of credit-granting institutions. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 411, 227, and either Business Administration 124 or 
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Economics 102; or Business Administration 411 and Economics 12. 
TTS 11. Professor FITZGERALD. 

197s. S. Price Making in Produce Markets.—An analysis of market 
facilities and market operations; an analysis of price, and statistical 
measurement of price-making forces. The course will deal primarily 
with cotton and the cotton market. Prerequisite: Economics 1, Busi- 
ness Administration 196 and 229. TTS 10. Professor Cox. 

198s. S. Cotton Marketing in Europe.—Study of underlying prin- 
ciples of cotton exporting; a description of facilities for cotton ex- 
porting; and an analysis of European markets and marketing methods. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1 and Business Administration 137, 196, and 
229. MWE 9. Professor Cox. 

208s. S. Market Management.—Organization for market control; 
the devices used in that control with an analysis of the possibilities 
and limitations of each; the correlation of the devices in affecting 
market control. Prerequisite: Business Administration 411, 218, and 
229. M-S 8. Adjunct Professor REHM. 

214f. S. Auditing—Auditing procedure; balance sheet and de- 
tailed audits; special investigations; working papers and reports. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 411 and 212. M-S 10. Ad- 
junct Professor WOODBRIDGE. 

216s. S. Advanced Accounting.—Accounting for inter-company re- 
lations, domestic and foreign; estate accounting; liquidation and in- 
solvency. Prerequisite: Business Administration 212. M-S 10. Ad- 
junct Professor WOODBRIDGE. 

232w. S. Income Tax Accounting and Procedure.—Relation of the 
Federal income tax to individuals, to business management, and to 
accounting principles and practice; preparation of returns. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 212. M-S 9. Professor Lay. 

233s. S. C.P.A. Problems.—Solution of problems given in regular 
C.P.A. examinations and by the American Institute of Accountants. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 411, 212, 214, 216, and 282. 
M-S 12. Instructor SMITH. 

240s. S. Business Control—Work of general manager and comp- 
troller; policy formation; coérdination of selling, advertising, purchas- 
ing, producing, recording, and financing; determination of standards; 
budgeting control; uniform business procedure. Cases and problems 
in organization and management. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 218, 227, 229, and either Business Administration 124 or Eco- 
nomics 102. M-S 9. Professor Lay. 

131 or 231 or 31. S. Seminar.—Advanced work by the student in his 
specialty. Theses and reports. Counts as one-third, two-thirds, or a 
full course, according to the amount of work done. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 411, credit for an advanced course in the field 
in which the seminar is taken, and the consent of the instructor. Sec- 
tion 1, Foreign Trade, M 3, Professor WINSTON; Section 2, Cotton, Tu 
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3, Professor Cox; Section 3, Accounting and Management, W 3, Pro- 
fessor LAy; Section 4, Business Law, M 8, Professor McGINNIs; Sec- 
tion 5, Business Forecasting, W 3, Professor FITZGERALD; Section 6, 
Marketing, Tu 3, Adjunct Professor REHM. 


For Graduates 


G. Business Research.—Candidates for the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree should register for this course. Credit given on 
the basis of the work done in the preparation of thesis. Prerequisite: 
Completion of the underlying courses in the chosen field. Business 
Administration Staff. 


JOURNALISM 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


Courses in journalism may not be counted as graduate courses 
leading to the Master of Arts degree. 

15. A. Editorial Writing and Direction.—Development and im- 
portance of the editorial; editorial subject matter, policies, purposes, 
structure, style; the editorial page, features and make-up; editorial 
training, responsibility and opportunity. Lectures, class discussions, 
written work, written and oral criticism of individual work. Pre- 
requisite: Journalism 12. MWF 10. Lecturer McGILL. 

17. A. Feature Story Writing.—Writing of feature stories and 
other special stories and interviews, including application of illustra- 
tions to such writings. Prerequisite: Journalism 12. MWF 11. Mr. 
HORNADAY. 

23. A. Business Management of Newspapers.—The organization 
and duties of the circulation department; the system of handling sub- 
scriptions and the delivery of the newspaper; promotion methods and 
ideas; advertising salesmanship, rates and departmental procedure. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing and one full course in journalism. 
TTS 11. Associate Professor THOMPSON. 


Other Courses Accepted fer Journalism Credit 


English 241f. A. The Short Story.—Prerequisite: English 2 or 3. 
Two sections. TTS 9. Associate Professors CLICK, DOBIE. 

Business Administration 218f, 218w, 218s. A. Principles of Market- 
ing.—Prerequisite: Economics 1. M-—-S 12. Adjunct Professor REHM. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


WILLIAM SENECA SUTTON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration. 
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* ALEXANDER CASWELL ELLIS, PH.D., Professor of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Education. 

JOSEPH LINDSEY HENDERSON, PH.D., Professor of the Art of Teaching 
and Secondary Education. 

FREDERICK EBy, PH.D., Professor of History of Education. 

CLARENCE TRUMAN GRAY, PH.D., Professor of Psychology of Edu- 
cation. 

BENJAMIN FLOYD PITTENGER, PH.D., Professor of Educational Admin- 
istration; Dean of the School of Education. 

FRED C. AYER, PH.D., Professor of Educational Administration. 

HERSCHEL THURMAN MANUEL, PH.D., Associate Professor of the Phi- 
losophy of Education. 

HELEN Lois Kocu, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of the Philosophy of 
Education. 

CLARA MAy Parker, M.A., Adjunct Professor of the Art of Teaching. 

IRA IRL NELSON, M.A., Adjunct Professor of the Art of Teaching. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN LEDLOW, PH.D., Adjunct Professor of the History 
of Education. 

{FREDERICK JOSEPH ADAMS, M.A., Instructor in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 


HOMER WALKER JOSSELYN, PH.D., Research Investigator General Edu- 
cation Board, Rockefeller Foundation, Lecturer in Educational 
Administration (Summer Session, 1926). 

HoMER P. RAINEY, PH.D., Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Lecturer in Educational Administration and 
History of Education (Summer Session, 1926). 

ALVIN LEMUEL RHOTON, M.A., Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Lecturer in History of Education (Summer Ses- 

-sion, 1926 ). 

GEORGE WALTER WILLETT, PH.D., Principal High School, LaGrange, 
Illinois, Lecturer in the Art of Teaching (Summer Session, 
1926). 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The School of Education possesses equipment and staff sufficient to 
provide the necessary major or minor work required for the 
degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Education, and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. At present this work is provided in the following fields: 
Art of Teaching, Educational Administration, Educational Psychology, 
History of Education, Philosophy of Education, and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


*Resigned June, 1926. 
yAbsent on leave for the session 1926-1927. 
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Facilities are good for the study of education at the University 
of Texas. The Austin public school system, with its nine ward 
schools and well-equipped junior and senior high schools, includes 
schools for whites, for negroes, and for Mexicans. Through the 
courtesy of the school authorities, opportunity is provided not only 
for student-teaching under supervision, but for various types of edu- 
cational investigation. There are located also in Austin the State 
schools for the blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded. These, to- 
gether with a large State hospital for nervous diseases here, offer 
rare facilities for the study of educational psychology, for practice in 
experimental and test work, and for investigation of the problems 
connected with the education of the defective classes. During the 
summer term, a special University Demonstration School of eight 
grades is carried on. The early extension of this school to the .~ 
winter term is promised. 

Through the Bureau of School Inquiry of the Division of Exten- 
sion and its extension courses, the School of Education is in intimate 
touch with numerous other leading city and town school systems, 
through which its students may obtain experience in giving tests and 
in other forms of practical work, and may secure data for practice 
in manipulation, or for purposes of investigation. 

The University Library contains practically all of the modern 
works of value on education, including complete sets of all the leading 
educational journals in English and of the most important foreign 
journals. A moderate annual fund is available for the purchase of 
special library material needed in investigations from time to time 
by advanced students. The State Library and the State Department 
of Education are also located in Austin, and are rich in material 
for the study of the legal and historical aspects of Southwestern 
education. 

The University Education Building is one of the best equipped in 
the country. In addition to the usual classrooms and offices, there are 
a large room for demonstration teaching; a large well-equipped intro- 
ductory laboratory room, with adequate instruments and filing room; 
a large advanced laboratory room, with adjoining workshop, dark 
room, and room for photographic work; a small, well-equipped an- 
thropometric room; five small research rooms, and a seminar room. 

The Peabody Scholarship in Education, established by the Peabody 
Education Fund, is awarded annually to one or more advanced stu- 
dents in the School of Education. The usual stipend is $400. Rules 
governing the award of the scholarship are: (1) It shall be awarded 
by the faculty of the School of Education at its regular session in 
April of each year; (2) it shall be granted to the candidate who pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the qualities of, leadership in the field 
of education, general personality as well as scholastic attainments 
to be considered; (3) the candidate must have attained senior academic 
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standing, and must have two courses in education to his credit before 
he can receive the income from the scholarship fund; (4) the scholar- 
ship may not be held by the same individual for a longer period than 
three years. 

Students in the School of Education are also eligible to election to 
the University Fellowships and Scholarships established by the Board 
of Regents. (See pp. 35-39.) 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The pursuit of graduate work leading to 
the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy degree, with a major in 
Education, must, be based upon the completion of the requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent. Work leading 
to the Master of Education degree must be based upon the require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Science in Education 
degree at this University, or their equivalent. It is further required 
that work in education which may be counted as a major toward any 
graduate degree in Education shall be based upon a minimum of two 
advanced courses in education, this requirement to become effective 
with students entering at the beginning of the Long Session 1927-1928. 

M.A. and M.Ed. Degrees Requirements.—A candidate for the Master 
of Arts degree with a major in education, or for the Master of Educa- 
tion degree, is required to complete at least one S or G course in the 
field of education in which his thesis lies; and if the thesis lies in the 
field of Educational Administration, this requirement shall be extended 
to include one other related advanced, S, or G course approved by the 
director of the thesis. 

Ph.D. Degree Requirements.—Students seeking the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy with a major in education shall be governed, beyond 
the general requirements of the Graduate School, by their respective 
supervisory committees, under the following regulations: 

The student shall be required to pass a preliminary examination 
before admission to candidacy for the degree, which must be held at 
least one year prior to the conferring of the degree and preferably 
at the end of the first year of graduate work. This examination may, 
at the option of the committee, be oral or written and shall cover 
the principal fields of education, as offered in the University of Texas. 

The selection and sequence of courses shall be subject in each case 
to approval of the supervisory committee, with a view to insuring 
proper breadth and concentration. 


Preliminary or Prerequisite Courses 


1. F. Introductory Course in Education. 
la: Psychology of Learning. 
1b: Psychology of Behavior. 
ie: Principles of Methods in Teaching. 
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104. Child Study. 
117. School Organization and Management. 
137. Introduction to High-School Teaching. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


ART OF TEACHING 


100f. A. Methods and Materials for the Primary Grades.—An ex- 
amination of the basal subjects and materials for the first three 
grades to determine the selection and organization of subject matter 
adapted to the needs of children of this age. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 1, 104, 117, and 187. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor EARHART. 

118f. A. Secondary Education: Psychology of Adolescent Control.— 
Physical, mental, and social changes which come during the adolescent 
period and bearings which these changes have upon adolescent control. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, and 137. TTS 
11. Professor HENDERSON. 

123. A. Teachers’ Course in Spanish.—Preparation for teaching 
that is both scientific and practical. As much practice work as pos- 
sible. Consideration of the amount to be taught and methods to 
be used. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and either 2 or 22, and one course 
in education. M 2. Professor CASIS. 

127. A. Secondary Education: Principles of Teaching.—Identical 
with the fall term of Education 27, for which it may be substituted. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, and 1387. MWFEF 
11. Professor HENDERSON. 

129s. A. Teachers’ Course in History.—Method of teaching history 
in secondary schools. Prerequisite: Two courses in history and one 
in education. TTS 8. (Given also as a third of a course in the 
Department of History.) Associate Professor WEBB. 

1538w. A. Methods and Materials for the Intermediate Grades.— 
An examination of the basal subjects and materials for grades four 
to six to determine the selection and organization of subject matter 
adapted to the teaching of these grades. Prerequisite: Education 1, 
104, 117, and 187. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor EARHART. 

172w. A. Secondary Education: Psychology of High-School Sub- 
jects—Analysis of the mental functions involved in the subjects of 
the high school and study of psychological principles underlying their 
treatment. The course requires special individual investigation, class 
reports and a thesis. Prerequisite: Junior standing and Education 1, 
104, 117, and 187. MWF 11. Professor HENDERSON. 

192s. A. Organization of the Hlementary School.—The place of 
the elementary school in education, its aims, types of organization, 
the relation of the teacher, and the supervisory and administrative 
officers to its purposes. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 137. 
MWF 11. Adjunct Professor EARHART. 


Education 12é 


193f. A. Secondary Education: Origin, Ideals, Development, and 
Present Status of the Junior High School.—Comprehensive survey of 
the literature on the junior high school will be made in this course. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, and 1387. MWF 
10. Adjunct Professor NELSON. 

194w. A. Secondary Education: Subject Matter and Methods of 
Teaching in the Junior High School.—Textbooks available for use in 
the junior high school will be examined. Materials and methods will 
be illustrated. Prerequisite: Junior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, 
and 137. MWF 10. Adjunct Professor NELSON. 

195s. A. Secondary Education: Organization and Administration 
of the Junior High School.—Administration of the program of studies, 
faculty codperation, and student control will receive attention. Pre- 
requisite: Junior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, and 137. MWF 10. 
Adjunct Professor NELSON. 

27. A. Student-Teaching.—A study of principles of teaching, ob- 
servation of class work, construction of lesson plans, and teaching, 
under supervision, in the Austin schools. Ordinarily, one period daily 
for six days a week will be required, but students are expected to have 
two consecutive hours, between 9 and 3 o’clock throughout the week, 
in order to facilitate making the teaching assignments. Required of 
all candidates for the degree in education or the permanent certificate. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing; Education 1, 104, 117, 137. 

Students in this course will be divided into five sections in the 
fall term, and into eight sections in the winter and spring terms. 


Fall Term 


Section 2.—For all students not specializing in English, history, 
Latin, mathematics, sciences, modern languages, or elementary sub- 
jects. TTS 9. Professor HENDERSON. 

Section 4.—For students specializing in English and Latin. TTS 9. 
Lecturer GANNAWAY. 

Section 10.—For students specializing in mathematics, sciences, and 
modern languages. TTS 9. Adjunct Professor NELSON. 

Section 12.—For students specializing in elementary subjects. TTS 
9. Adjunct Professor EARHART. 

Section 14.—For students specializing in history. TTS 9. Adjunct 
Professor BALDWIN. 


Winter and Spring Terms 


Section 4.—-For students specializing in English. TTS 9. Lecturer 
GANNAWAY. 

Section 6.—For students specializing in home economics. Labora- 
tory fee, $1.50. TTS 9. Associate Professor HEFLIN. 
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Section 8.—For students specializing in Latin. TTS 9. Adjunct 
Professor LAVENDER. 

Section 10.—For students specializing in mathematics, sciences, and 
modern languages. TTS 9. Adjunct Professor NELSON. 

Section 12.—For students specializing in elementary subjects. TTS 
9. Adjunct Professor EARHART. 

Section 14.—For students specializing in history. TTS 9. Adjunct. 
Professor BALDWIN. 

Section 16.—For students specializing in physical education. TTS. 
9. Instructor ANDERSON. 

Section 18.—For students specializing in commercial subjects. TTS. 
9. Instructor STULLKEN. 

120w. A. Secondary Education: Courses of Study for High. 
Schools.—Changes in secondary schools resulting from religious, po- 
litical, social, and economic conditions. Courses of study in Europe 
and America with special reference to high schools in Texas. Pre- 
requisite: Senior standing; one advanced course in education. TTS 
11. Professor HENDERSON. 

121s. A. Secondary Education: High-School Administration.— 
Deals with the internal administration of the high school, its various 
types of organization and control, and its relation to other parts of 
the system and to the community. Prerequisite: Senior standing; 
one advanced course in education. TTS 11. Professor HENDERSON. 

227fw. A. Student-Teaching.—Identical with the winter and spring 
terms of Education 27, for which it may be substituted. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing; Education 27a or 127. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


21. A. School of Administration and Supervision.—Practical prob- 
lems that confront the supervisory officer, such as grading of schools, 
arrangement of courses of study, selection and professional improve- 
ment of teachers, relations of superintendent with school board and 
general public, etc. Prerequisite: Two introductory courses in edu- 
cation. MWF 11. Professor SUTTON. 

11i0f. S. Problems of School Support.—The financial aspects of 
school administration. Prerequisite: One advanced course in educa- 
tion, preferably Education 21; Economics 1, and Business Administra- 
tion 411 are also strongly advised. MWF 2. Professor PITTENGER. 

13is. S. Organization and Administration of the Public School 
Curriculum.—Foundation principles underlying curriculum construc- 
tion, reconstruction movements since 1900, present developments in 
codperative construction and administration. Prerequisite: One ad- 
vanced course in education, preferably Education 21. MWF 2. Pro- 
fessor PITTENGER. 

189w. S. School Buildings and Equipment.—School building stand- 
ards, selection of sites, building surveys and programs, planning and 
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construction, comparison of state building codes. Prerequisite: One 
advanced course in Education, preferably Education 21. MWF 2. 
Professor PITTENGER. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


5. A. History of Education.—Studies from the ancient, medieval, 
and modern periods. The last term will be given to the history of 
American and Texas education. Required of students seeking the 
teacher’s diploma. Prerequisite: Two full courses in education and 
junior standing. Section 1, MWF 9; Section 2, TTS 11; Section 4, 
TTS 9. Adjunct Professor LEDLOW. 

&3A. Same as Education 5.A; but more advanced, with extra work 
required. MWF 11. Professor EBy. 

155s. G. Seminar in the History of Texas Education.—History 
of education in Texas. This course should be elected in conjunction 
with Education 254fw. Prerequisite: Education 5. W 4-6. Profes- 
sor EBY. 

254fw. G. Seminar in the History of American Education.—His- 
tory of education in the United States, especially during the nineteenth 
century. Influence of sociological, phychological, and scientific devel- 
opments upon educational thought and practice will be investigated 
as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Education 5. W 4-6. Pro- 
fessor EBY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATON 


[17. A. The Philosophy of Education.—Critical study of the aims, 
values, relations, and principles of education in the light of their 
evolution and of modern scientific conceptions. Lectures, recitations, 
thesis. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 137, or their equiva- 
lent. MWF 9. (Not given in 1926-1927.) ] 

107s. A. Vocational Guidance.—Exposition and evaluation of pres- 
ent and former methods employed in attempting to assist children in 
their choice of vocational objectives. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 
117, and 187, or their equivalent, and preferably an additional 
course in education or psychology, or teaching experience. TTS 10. 
Instructor ADAMS. 

118f. A. Secondary Education: The Psychology of Adolescence.— 
For description, see the Department of the Art of Teaching. Pro- 
fessor HENDERSON. 

144s. A. Problems of Mental Hygiene in Education.—Study of 
the relation of bodily conditions, such as glandular activity, fatigue, 
and disease poisons, to mental health and activity, followed by a study 
of such problems of mental hygiene as distribution of periods of effort 
and rest, and the production, removal, and prevention of “mental 
lesions” and “complexes.” Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 
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187, or their equivalent, and preferably an advanced course in psy- 
chology. MWF 11. Adjunct Professor KocH. 

[169. A. ‘The Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescent Groups.— 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) ] 

171f. A. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects.—Study 
of psychological processes involved in subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum: reading, writing, spelling, language, arithmetic, 
geography, music. Individual investigation and thesis. Prerequisite: 
Education 1, 104, 117, and 187, or their equivalent, and preferably 
an additional course in psychology. TTS 10. Instructor ADAMS. 

172w. A. Secondary Education: Psychology of High-School Sub- 
jects.—For description, see the Department of the Art of Teaching. 

1738w. A. Mental Tests—Measurements of general abilities and 
of character. Continuation of work begun in Education 176. Study 
of the technic of administering mental tests. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 1, 104, 117, 187, and 176, or their equivalent. MWF 10. Asso- 
ciate Professor MANUEL. 

174w. A. Statistical Methods.—A study of the different methods 
of correlation. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, 187, and 176. 
MWE 2. Professor GRAY. 

176f. A. Educational Tests and Measurements.—Theory and appli- 
cation of tests and measurements in education. Introduction to the 
measurement of general and special abilities. Typical methods of 
testing intelligence, character, and achievements in school subjects; 
elementary statistical terms and processes. Prerequisite: Education 
1, 104, 117, and 1387, or their equivalent. MWF 10. Associate Pro- 
fessor MANUEL. 


190s. A. The Practice of Hducational Measurements.—Measure- 
ment of educational processes and products. Continuation of work 
begun in Education 176. Study of the technic of administering tests 
in school subjects. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, 137, and 176, 
or their equivalent. MWF 10. Associate Professor MANUEL. 

23h4fw. A. The Psychology of Education: Advanced Course.—Sys- 
tematic presentation of the contributions of the various psychological 
methods to the psychology of education. Prerequisite: Education 1, 
104, 117, and 187, or their equivalent, and preferably one advanced 
course in education and a course in psychology. MWF 11. Adjunct 
Professor KocH. 

112s. S. Application of Mental Tests—Work with mental tests 
in solving practical or scientific problems in education. Preparation 
for supervising testing programs. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 
117, and 137, or their equivalent; Education 173, 175, and 176; and 
preferably Education 174. MWF 2. Associate Professor MANUEL. 

170s. S. Application of Educational Measurements.—Work with 
tests in school subjects in solving practical or scientific problems in 
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education. Preparation for supervising testing programs. Prere- 
quisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 137, or their equivalent; Educa- 
tion 175, 176, and 190; and preferably Education 174. MWF 2. Asso- 
ciate Professor MANUEL. 

175f. S. The Education of Exceptional Children Educational 
treatment of differences in ability; and the education of children 
variously handicapped—for example, the blind, the deaf, and the 
crippled. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, 137, and 176, or their 
equivalent and an additional two-thirds advanced course in education. 
MWF 10. Associate Professor MANUEL. 

182s. S. Psychology of Learning: Advanced Course.—Study of 
the process of learning and factors which condition it. Critical 
analysis of the technic of investigation employed in the solution of 
certain typical problems in the field. Lectures, recitations, thesis. 
Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 137, or their equivalent, and 
Psychology 101 and an advanced course in psychology or education. 
MWF 11. Adjunct Professor Kocu. 


For Graduates 


ART OF TEACHING 


58.1. G. Thesis Seminar.—Conference course for reporting and 
discussion of graduate theses in Secondary Education or the Art of 
Teaching. All students who are writing theses in the above fields for 
advanced degrees should enroll in this course. Credit will be granted 
to those whose theses are accepted. Professor HENDERSON. 

78. G. Seminar in Practical Problems in Secondary Education.— 
For graduate students who desire to make intensive studies of special 
problems in methods, in subject matter, or in forms of control used 
in secondary schools. Work for 1926-1927 will be based upon the 
high-school program of studies. Prerequisite: Graduate standing; 
one advanced course in education; consent of the instructor. Tu 7-9 
P.M. Professor HENDERSON. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


58.2. G. Thesis Seminar—For students writing graduate theses 
in Educational Administration. See description, 58.1. Professor 
PITTENGER. 

68. G. Seminar in Educational Administration.—For graduate 
students engaged in individual research in problems in educational 
administration and supervision. Prerequisite: Graduate standing and 
one advanced course in education. Th 4-6. Professor PITTENGER. 
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101. G. The Survey of School Systems.—Purposes, methods, and 
results of school surveys. Prerequisite: Graduate standing and one 
advanced course in education. The completion of Education 21, also, 
is desirable. T 11. Professor SUTTON. 

119. G. Seminar in the Administration of Higher Education.— 
The administration of the curricula and the government of the modern 
college and university. Once a week at an hour convenient to the 
class. Prerequisite: Graduate standing and one advanced course in 
education. Professor SUTTON. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


50. G. Research Course-—Work carried on individually by con- 
ferences with instructor. Prerequisite: Graduate standing; Educa- 
tion 5, and consent of instructor. Professor EBy. 

58.38. G Thesis Seminar.—For students writing graduate theses 
in the History of Education. See description, 58.1. Professor Ey. 

157. G. The Junior College.—The history, functions, organization, 
and administration of the junior college. Designed to prepare those 
who expect to administer or to teach in these institutions. Will meet 
once a week at an hour convenient to the members of the class. 
Prerequisite: Graduate standing and one advanced course in educa- 
tion. Professor EBY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


88. G. Research: Seminar in the Psychology of Education.—In- 
vestigation of special problems in the psychology of education selected 
in conference with the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 
117, and 1387, or their equivalent, one advanced course in the- psy- 
chology of education, graduate standing, and the consent of the 
departmental faculty. Professor Gray; Associate Professor MANUEL; 
Adjunct Professor KocH; Instructors ADAMS, DIMMITT. 

[44. G. Seminar in the Philosophy of Education.—Individual in- 
vestigation of special topics; reports and thesis. For 1926-1927 a 
study of the possibilities of the school as a means of developing higher 
sense of social obligation and greater capacity for meeting this obli- 
gation intelligently. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, and 137, or 
their equivalent; one advanced course in education; senior or graduate 
standing. One two-hour meeting per week. M 7-9 P.M. (Not given 
in 1926-1927.) ] 

58.4. G. Thesis Seminar.—For students writing graduate theses 
in the Philosophy or Psychology of Education. See description, 58.1. 
Professor GRAY. 

147s. G. Experimental Problems in the Psychology of Reading.— 
The application of experimental procedure to a limited field. Pre- 
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requisite: Education 1, 104, 117, 137, and an advanced course in edu- 
cation. MWF 3-4. Professor GRay. 

148f. G. Experimental Problems in Education.—An introduction 
to experimental technic as applied to education. Both class-room and 
laboratory experiments will be considered. Prerequisite: Education 
1, 104, 117, 187, and an advanced course in education. MWF 3-4. 
Professor GRAY. 

149w. G. Experimental Problems in Education.—An opportunity 
for students to conduct an experiment or experiments which apply the 
technic considered in 148f. Prerequisite: Education 1, 104, 117, 137, 
and-an advanced course in education. MWF 3-4. Professor GRAY. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


FREDERICK ERNEST GIESECKE, PH.D., Professor of Architectural Engi- 
neering; Director of the Engineering Experiment Station. 

SAMUEL EDWARD GIDEON, Associate Professor of Architectural Design 
and Architectural History. 

ROBERT LEON WHITE, B.S., Associate Professor of Architecture; Su- 
perintendent of Construction. 

SAMUEL CHARLES PHELPS VOSPER, Lecturer in Architecture. 

CHARLES PETER REMING, B.S., Instructor in Architectural Engineer- 
ing; Laboratory Assistant in the Engineering Experiment 
Station. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The University has splendid library and laboratory facilities which 
are available for advanced study and research. The Architectural 
Library, a branch of the General Library, consists of -about 1,000 
volumes containing excellent material for historical research and 
special design study. The Garcia Library, also a branch of the Gen- 
eral Library, offers exceptional opportunity for the study of Mexican 
and Spanish architecture. 

The laboratories and the technical library present opportunity for 
specialized research in building sanitation or building construction. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The Department of Architecture offers two 
undergraduate degrees: Bachelor of Science in Architecture and 
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Bachelor of Science in Architectural Engineering. Students presemt- 
ing bachelor’s degrees from other schools must have done the equiva- 
lent of the work required for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Architecture, which includes Architecture *144, 227, 246ws, 628, 624, 
and 45 before registration for the degree of Master of Science in 
Architecture, or the equivalent of the work required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Architectural Engineering, which includes 
Architecture 131, *144, 229, 246, 28, and 30, before registration for 
the degree of Master of Science in Architectural Engineering. 

M.S. in Arch. Degree Requirements.—It is suggested that those 
intending to apply for the degree of Master of Science in Architecture 
select Architecture 47, 50, one other approved advanced course in 
architecture, a course in one of the social sciences, and one other ap- 
proved elective course. Those intending to apply for the degree of 
Master of Science in Architectural Engineering may select Archi- 
tecture 33 and 50, one other advanced course in architecture, or one in 
civil or mechanical engineering, a course in one of the social sciences, 
and one other approved elective course. 

The detailed requirements for the degree of Master of Science are 
given elsewhere in this catalogue under “Requirement for Degrees.” 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


227. A. Elements of Building Construction.—Woodwork, masonry, 
sheet-metal work, and painting which enter into the construction of 
buildings, and the graphical determination of stresses in architectural 
structures. This course must be preceded by, or taken with Civil 
Engineering 32. 

246. A. Architectural Drawing.—A series of working drawings. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 221. 

623. A. Architectural Design.—Problems in designing and render- 
ing architectural projects. This course consists largely of problems 
prepared by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. Lectures on com- 
position and theory of design. Prerequisite: Architecture 22. 

45. S. Building Construction—A short course in the design of 
parts of buildings; heating, lighting, and ventilation. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 227 and Civil Engineering 32ab. Professor GIESECKE. 

624. S. Architectural Design.—Advanced problems in designing: 
and rendering architectural projects. This course consists largely of 
problems prepared by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. Prere- 
quisite: Architecture 623. Associate Professor WHITE; Lecturer 
VOSPER. 

28. S. Building Construction—The theory of the design of the 
structural parts of buildings in wood, masonry, iron, steel, and rein- 
forced concrete. Architecture 30 should be taken with this course. 


*144 Architectural History. History of Modern Architecture. M 12 (X). 
Lecturer VOSPER. 
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Prerequisite: Architecture 227 and Civil Engineering 32ab. Professor 
GIESECKE. 

80. S. Building Construction.—Problems in designing the structural 
parts of buildings. This course must be preceded by or taken with 
Architecture 28. Instructor REMING. 

229. 8S. Building Sanitation.—Theory of heating, ventilation, light- 
ing, acoustics, plumbing, water supply, and waste disposal. Architec- 
ture 131 should be taken with this course. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 154. Professor GIESECKE. 

131. S. Building Sanitation——A series of problems in building 
sanitation. This course must be taken with or preceded by Architec- 
ture 229. Instructor REMING. 


For Graduates 


47. G. Advanced Design.—Thesis in design and construction of a 
regular “Class A” project, supplemented by working drawings, struc- 
tural details, and specifications. Prerequisite: Architecture 624. Lec- 
turer VOSPER. 

383. G. Building Construction.—A continuation of Architecture 28, 
considering more difficult construction in masonry, steel, and rein- 
forced concrete, and including the study of statically indeterminate 
structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 28. Professor GIESECKE. 

34. G. Building Construction.—Advanced problems in building con- 
struction. This course must be taken with or preceded by Architec- 
ture 33. Professor GIESECKE. 

50. G. Research in Architecture.—This course will vary in credit 
according to the work performed, its value being indicated by the 
course number; 150, 250, 50, etc. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Consult the Department of Chemistry. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THOMAS ULVAN TAYLOR, C.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering ; 
Dean of the College of Engineering. 

EDWARD CHRISTIAN HENRY BANTEL, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing; Assistant Dean of the College of Engineering. 

STANLEY PHISTER FINCH, B.A., M.S., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

JOHN A. Focut, C.E., Professor of Highway Engineering. 

ARMOUR TOWNSEND GRANGER, B.S., C.E., Adjunct Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 

Banks McLAURIN, C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The general equipment of the Cement and Concrete Laboratory for 
undergraduate work is available for graduate work and is supple- 
mented by that of the Engineering Experiment Station. An excellent 
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opportunity is offered the advanced student to do research work on 
concrete in codperation with the staff of the Station. 

The Materials Laboratory has the usual equipment for undergrad- 
uate work for determining the strength of materials and, in addition, 
a 400,000-pound universal testing machine, all of which can be used 
by the graduate students. 

The Highway Materials Laboratory has the standard apparatus for 
the testing of road materials, including rock and gravel and the various 
bituminous paving materials. Facilities are at hand for making in- 
vestigations on samples taken from pavements in use for the purpose 
of determining the qualities of the materials and their relative pro- 
portions. 

The hydraulic laboratory is equipped with orifice and weir boxes, 
Venturi meter, pipes for determining friction losses, hydraulic ram, 
impulse wheels, small turbine, and accessory apparatus. A 4-inch 
centrifugal pump directly connected to variable speed motor, can be 
used for supply purposes and for making efficiency tests. 

The Civil Engineering Library is a part of the General Library of 
the College of Engineering. It is well equipped with most of the more 
recent standard works on civil engineering subjects and many periodi- 
cals, as well as the proceedings of the more prominent engineering 
sogieties. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—The candidate for the degree of Master of 
Science in Engineering must present a prior degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering from the University of Texas; or a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering from another school, representing 
an equivalent training. 

Three options are offered in the undergraduate course in civil engi- 
neering. These are Railroad-Structural Engineering, Highway Engi- 
neering, and Sanitary Engineering. The A and S courses in civil 
engineering required in the Railroad-Structural group are: C.E. 107, 
8, 209, 110, 11, 12, 218, 128, 1387, 140, 52, 154. The advanced and 
senior courses in civil engineering required in the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing group are: C.E. 107, 8, 209, 110, 11, 128, 140, 52, 154. In addition 
to the above, two courses in surveying and railroad engineering are 
required in each option, also one and two-thirds courses in highway 
engineering for the Highway Engineering option, and Chemistry 1 
and 2 and Bacteriology 29 for the Sanitary Engineering option. 

M.S. in C.E. Degree Requirements.—Detailed requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in Engineering will be found elsewhere 
in this catalogue under “Requirements for Degrees.” 

In extension of the specialization begun in the undergraduate 
course, the major may be chosen from the Railroad-Structural, Sani- 
tary, or Highway Engineering group. However, any combination of 
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these, subject only to the general requirements of the Master’s 
degrees in engineering, is permitted. Minors in botany, business ad- 
‘ministration, economics, mathematics, or engineering courses in related 
lines are recommended. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


C.E. 8 A. Technical Mechanics.—Tension, compression, shear, 
riveted-joints, beams, columns, shafts, complex stresses; dynamics. 
Prerequisite:.Applied Mathematics 3, Physics 38, and C.E. 105. Pro- 
fessor FINCH. 

C.E. 32. A. Applied Mechanics.—Application of the theory of 
statics and dynamics; stresses in beams, columns, shafts, etc.; 
strength of wood, stone, cement, metals; dynamics. Prerequisite: 
Applied Mathematics 3 and Physics 38. Professor TAYLOR. 

C.E. 107. A. Geodetic Surveying.—Higher surveying; plane-table 
work; determination of latitude, longitude, and meridian. Prerequi- 
site: C.E. 102 and 30. Professor BANTEL. 

C.E. 110s. A. Structural Design.—The equilibrium polygon; graph- 
ical determination of reactions, moments, stresses, and centers of 
gravity; design and general drawings of roof truss and steel highway 
truss bridge. Prerequisite: C.E. 105 and C.E. 8ab. Adjunct Pro- 
fessor GRANGER. 

C.E. 128. A. Materials Laboratory.—Fall term: Cement Labora- 
tory; winter term: Testing of materials. Determination of breaking 
strengths; co-efficients of elasticity; elastic limit of materials of en- 
gineering. Spring term: Hydraulic laboratory. Flow of water 
through orifices, nozzles, pipes, over weirs, etc.; testing of water wheels, 
water meters, rams, etc.; use of acoustic and electric current meters 
in determining the discharge of streams. To be taken with C.E. 
382 and 154. Professor FINCH; Instructor MCLAURIN. 

C.E. 187. A. Economic Theory of Railway Location. —Prerequi- 
site: C.E. 30, 139. Professor BANTEL. 

C.E. 140. A. Plane Table Surveying—Measurement of base line, 
triangulation, determination of latitude, time, longitude, and azimuth. 
Prerequisite: C.E. 102, 30, 119, 139. Professor BANTEL. 

C.E. 154. A. Hydraulics—Hydrostatics and hydrodynamics; flow 
of water in pipes, canals; theory of water wheels and development of 
water. Prerequisite: A.M. 3; Physics 38. Instructor McLAuRIN. 

C.E. 209ws. A. Structures.—Reactions, shears, moments, influence 
lines, maximum moments and shears due to moving loads, floor-beam 
concentrations; the plate girder. Professor FINCH. 

C.E.11.S. Materials, Concrete, Foundations.—A study of the com- 
mon materials of construction; physical properties, and theories of 
proportioning plain concrete; theory of reinforced concrete; considera- 
tion of various types of foundation and substructures. Prerequisite: 
C.E. 209. Adjunct Professor GRANGER. 
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C.E.12. 8. Steel and Reinforced Concrete Structures.—Design and. 
general drawings of a plate girder and through truss railroad bridge; 
design and drawings of reinforced concrete bridges, retaining wall, 
etc. Prerequisite: C.E. 110, 209. Adjunct Professor GRANGER. 

C.E. 1148. S. Reinforced Concrete Design.—Design and drawings of 
reinforced concrete bridges, retaining walls, etc. Prerequisite: C.E. 
209, 110. Adjunct Professor GRANGER. — 

C.K. 149. S. Highway Bridges.—Especially for county purposes 
Adjunct Professor GRANGER. 

C.E. 213fw. S. Structures.—Dead and live load stresses in roof and 
bridge trusses; deflection of trusses and beams by analytical and 
graphical methods; continuous beams. Prerequisite: C.E. 209. Pro- 
fessor FINCH. 

C.E. 52. S. Sanitary and Water-supply Engineering.—Prerequi- 
site: C.E. 8, 154. Professor BANTEL. 


For Graduates 


C.E. 42. G. Stresses in Complex Structures.—Draw spans, suspen- 
sion bridges, arches, etc. Prerequisite: C.E. 213, 11, 12. Adjunct. 
Professor GRANGER. 

C.E. 48. G. Advanced Reinforced Concrete.—Arches, bridges, build- 
ings, etc. Prerequisite: C.E. 32 or 8, 11. Professor FINCH. 

C.E. 45. G. Advanced Sanitary Engineering —Water filtration; 
collection and disposal of sewage. Prerequisite: C.E. 52. Professor 
BANTEL. 

C.E. 51. G. Advanced Highway Engineering.—City pavements, in- 
cluding brick, wooden block, bitulithic, vibrolithic, concrete, etc.; 
specifications; methods. Prerequisite: C.E. 213, 11. Professor 
FocHt. . 

C.E. 244. G. Design of Complex Structures.—Prerequisite: C.E. 
213, 11. Adjunct Professor GRANGER. 

C.E. 246. G. Design of Sanitary Structures.—Design of filters, 
sewerage systems, and disposal plants. Prerequisite: C.E. 52; regis- 
tration in C.E. 45. Professor BANTEL. 

C.E. 150. Thesis. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


JOHN MyYRON BRYANT, B.S., M.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
JAMES A. CORRELL, B.S., M.S., Associate Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 
JOSEPH WALTER RAMSAY, B.S., E.E., Adjunct Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. 
RAYMOND SPIVEY FOURAKER, B.S., Instructor in Electrical Enginering. 
BURNS NEWMAN GAFFORD, B.S., Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 
WILLIAM FRANK HELWwie, B.S., Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 
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Regular laboratory equipment is available for graduate work lead- 
ing to advanced degrees at such time as it is not needed for regular 
laboratory classes for undergraduate courses. In addition, the depart- 
ment possesses equipment used exclusively for graduate instruction 
and research. In this line should be listed as special instruments an 
oscillograph, a new testing set recently given to the department by 
the Western Electric Company and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company consisting of an equivalent 200-mile transmission line 
representing either power or telephone transmission, an oscillator 
capable of impressing alternating waves of frequencies varying from 
100 cycles to 100,000 cycles, and a set of measuring instruments and 
amplifiers for determination of current and voltage relations at any 
point on the line. The department has also recently equipped a 
complete laboratory for tests of automobile headlights for the State 
Highway Department under the new automobile headlight law. This 
equipment is also available for testing lamps and illuminating devices 
of other types. It consists of a Sharp-Miller Photometer and Illumi- 
nometer, a Macbeth Photometer and Illuminometer and Ulbricht 
sphere of small diameter for standardizing small light sources and one 
of very large diameter for the largest light sources. This latter 
sphere is capable of being separated into hemispheres for study of 
distribution from headlights, searchlights and other very bright 
sources. A Weber Photometer with standard lamps is avaliable for 
use with these spheres and for other accurate photometric work. 

For the fundamental sciences the Main Library and the special 
libraries in mathematics, physics, and chemistry are available for 
graduate engineering students. Besides these, the Engineering Col- 
lege has a large special library of books, periodicals, and journals in 
engineering and applied science. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—For candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Science in Engineering, the student must present a prior degree of 
Bachelor of Science from the University of Texas; or a degree of 
Bachelor of Science from another school, representing an equivalent 
training. 

For registration for graduate degrees in electrical engineering, 
prerequisites must meet the requirements in mathematics and physics 
and the equivalent of junior and senior electrical engineering courses. 
(E.E. 20, 22, 23, 202, and 221.) 

M.S. in E.E. Degree Requirements.—A detailed statement concern- 
ing the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Engineer- 
ing will be found elsewhere in this catalogue under “Requirements 
for Degrees.” 
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While the entire work leading to the degree of B.S. in electrical 
engineering is closely prescribed including the order in which the 
fundamental courses must be passed, the requirements for the M.S. in 
E.E. degree permit of options both in the major and minor subjects. 
However, in selecting options these courses must be in closely allied 
fields. Where theoretical and technical options are selected for majors, 
minors should be in mathematics and physics (such as P.M. 8, 22, 17, 
34, and 35; Physics 38, 35, 105, 25, 4, 7, and 40) ; where communication 
and application courses are chosen for majors, the minors should be 
in physics (such as Physics 33, 35, 105, 252, and 4, 7, and 40), me- 
chanical engineering and business administration such as (M.E. 208, 
212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, and 219; B.Ad. 411, 118,126, and eis; 
where commercial and business options are chosen in the major lines, 
the minors should be in economics, business administration and allied 
subjects (such as Eco. 14, 102, 204, 253, 11, 145, and 25; B.Ad. 411, 
118, 126, and 128). 

From the courses offered by the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing the following list may be of service in the selection of approved 
graduate courses: 

Advanced undergraduates in some allied branch of engineering or 
for candidates for the master’s degree in other colleges: E.E. 31, 35, 
108s, 236, 29, 34. . 

Graduates with B.S. in mechanical enginering: E.E. 20, 22, 23, 202, 
221, 29, 34: 

Graduates with B.S. in electrical engineering: E.E. 28, 29, 32, 34, 50. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. A. Elements of Electrical Engineering.—Elementary theory of 
alternating currents, circuits, and transmission lines. For junior 
electrical engineering students. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
107, Physics 422, and registration in Applied Mathematics 15. Sec- 
tion 1, MWF 9 (III); Section 2, TTS 10 (VI). Professor BRYANT; 
Associate Professor CoRRELL; Adjunct Professor RAMSAY; Instructor 
FOURAKER. 

31. A. Direct and Alternating Currents.—Brief theory of direct 
and alternating current circuits and machinery, including laboratory 
demonstrations, but not accompanied by a separate laboratory course. 
Students desiring a course accompanied by laboratory instruction 
should register in Electrical Engineering 35 and 236. Prerequisite: 
Physics 422. TTS 9 (IV). Instructor GAFForRD. 

385. A. Direct and Alternating Currents.—Theory of direct and 
alternating current circuits and machinery for students other than 
those registered in electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Physics 422 
and registration in Electrical Engineering 286. TTS 12 (X). 

108s. A. Telephony.—A short course in telephony. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing in engineering. Adjunct Professor RAMSAY. 
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221. A. Electrical Engineering Laboratory.—A laboratory course 
accompanying Electrical Engineering 35. Laboratory fee, $1.50. Pre- 
requisite: Registration in Electrical Engineering 35. Section 1, F 
2-5; Section 2, S 8-11. Adjunct Professor RAMSAy; Instructors 
FOURAKER, GAFFORD. 

22. S. Electrical Machinery.—Elementary theory of direct and 
alternating current machinery. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 20 and Applied Mathematics 15. MWF 11 (VII). Professor 
BRYANT; Adjunct Professor RAMSAY. 

23. S. Electrical Applications —Some elementary considerations 
in the choice of electrical machinery for different applications. De- 
sign of direct and alternating current machinery. Prerequisite: Reg- 
istration in Electrical Engineering 22. TTS 11 (VIII). Associate 
Professor CORRELL; Instructor GAFFORD. 

202. S. Electrical Engineering Laboratory.—A laboratory course 
accompanying Electrical Engineering 22. Laboratory fee, $4.50. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 221 and registration in Electrical 
Engineering 22. Section 1, F 8-11; Section 2, Th 205. Associate 
Professor CORRELL; Instructors FOURAKER, GAFFORD. 


For Graduates 


28. G. Electrical Installation —Central-station equipment, opera- 
tion, and management; specifications and contracts. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 22 and 23, and Mechanical Engineering 20. 
MWF 8 (I). Professor BRYANT. 

29. G. Telephony.—Construction, equipment, operation, and main- 
tenance of telephone systems; a study of the telephone station loca- 
tion and design; traffic curves and rates. Prerequisites: Electrical 
Engineering 20. MWF 11 (VII). Adjunct Professor RAMSAY. 

82. G. Advanced Electrical Engineering.—Theory of direct and 
alternating current circuits and machines. A study of transients 
in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 22. 
MWF 12 (IX). Professor BRYANT. 

84. G. Rates for Public Utility Service——The valuation and deter- 
mination of rates for service from municipal and private public 
utility companies. Prerequisite: Economics 1 or 6 and graduate 
standing. Professor BRYANT. 

50. G. Research in Electrical Engineering.—This course will vary 
in credit according to the work performed, its value being indicated 
by the course number, 150, 250, 50, ete. Prerequisite: The consent 
of the instructor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Hat C WEAVER, B.S., E.E., M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

ALEX VALLANCE, M.E., Adjunct Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
MARSHALL ELMER Farris, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
BURNETT FORREST TREAT, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
JOHN AUBREY KING, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
FRED C. STEWART, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. - 
ROBERT FREDERICK KILB, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 


Facilities for Graduate Study 


The mechanical engineering laboratories are very well equipped for 
research work on steam, gas, and oil engines, steam turbines, pumping 
machinery, air compressors, refrigeration machinery, heating and 
ventilation equipment, and various types of steam boilers. 

In addition to the larger equipment enumerated above, the labora- 
tories are supplied with all the necessary instruments and equipment 
for the study of steam, gas, or air flow, lubrication, and such gas 
and fuel analysis as is usually done in connection with power plant 
operation. 

The Mechanical Engineering Library is a part of the General Li- 
brary of the College of Engineering. It is well equipped with most 
of the more recent standard works on mechanical engineering subjects 
and many periodicals as well as the proceedings of the more promi- 
nent engineering societies. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


Prerequisite Courses.—For candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Science in Engineering the student must present a prior degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering from the University of Texas; 
or a degree of Bachelor of Science from another school, representing 
an equivalent training. 

M.S. in M.E. Degree Requirements.—The detailed requirements for 
the degree of Master of Science in Engineering will be found Agi 
under “Requirements for Degrees.” 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


10. A. Heat Engines.—A special course in the principles of ther- 
modynamics; the properties of gases, and saturated and superheated 
vapors; steam engines, boilers, and their auxiliaries; fuels; gas en- 
gines and producers; oil engines and steam turbines. The modern 
power plant is considered for the benefit of those who do not devote 
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further time to the subject. Prerequisite: Applied Mathematics 3 
and Physics 38c. TTS 9. 

20. A. Heat Engines—A course in the elementary principles of 
thermodynamics; the properties of gases, and saturated and super- 
heated vapors; combustion of fuels and flue gas analysis; steam 
boilers, engines, and their auxiliaries; steam turbines, oil engines, 
gas engines and producers. The modern power plant is considered 
briefly for the benefit of those who do not devote further time to-the 
subject. Prerequisite: Applied Mathematics 3 and Physics 38c. Sec- 
tion 1, MWF 10; Section 2, TTS 11; Section 3, MWF 11. 

119. A. Elementary Mechanical Laboratory.—To be taken with 
Mechanical Engineering 10. This is a brief course for students in 
chemical engineering. Laboratory fee, $38. F 2-5. 

240. A. Elementary Mechanical Laboratory.—Deals with the cali- 
bration and adjustment of instruments ordinarily used in mechanical 
engineering. A study of traps, separators, steam calorimeters, hoists, 
fuel, oil, and flue gas analysis; valve setting; power measurements; 
boiler operation and inspection; pumps and injectors and elementary 
testing of engines. To be taken with Mechanical Engineering 20. 
Laboratory fee, $6. Seven sections. 

208. S. Thermodynamics.—Study of the theory of gases and vapors 
and its application to the action of heat engines, steam, gas, and 
hot-air engines, gas producers, air compressors, compressed-air en- 
gines, steam turbines, boilers, refrigeration machinery, and power- 
plant auxiliaries and appliances. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 20. MW 10. 

205ws. S. Machine Design Drawing.—The design and dimension- 
ing of machine parts. Practice in making and reading detail and 
assembly drawings. Complete design of such machines as punches, 
shears, riveting machines, boilers, pumps, engines, etc. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 202, Civil Engineering 32 and registration 
in Mechanical Engineering 211. Three periods a week. Laboratory 
hours M 2-5, F 8-11. 

208ws. S. Machine Design.—A special course for students of elec- 
trical engineering covering briefly the material given in Mechanical 
Engineering 205 and 211. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 202 
and Civil Engineering 32. MW 12. Laboratory hours, S 8-11. 

214. S. Power Plants.—The economic operation and maintenance 
of power plant equipment. Load curve analysis; the cost of power; 
methods of increasing efficiency and economy; selection of apparatus. 
The financial problems of power plant operation are especially em- 
phasized. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 20. TT 10. 

211. S. Machine Design.—Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
202; Civil Engineering 32 and registration in Mechanical Engineering 
205ws. 
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212. S. Thermodynamics Laboratory.—A continuation of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 240, covering more advanced tests and heat analyses 
of boilers and producers; fans and blowers; power and steam pumps; 
condensing apparatus; steam, gas, and oil engines; steam turbines; 
air compressors, refrigeration machinery; and complete power plants. 
To be taken with Mechanical Engineering 208. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 240. Section 1, W 2-5; Section 2, Th 2-5. 


For Graduates 


50. G. Research in Mechanical Engineering.—This course will 
vary in credit according to the work performed, its value being 
indicated by the course numbers 150, 250, 50, ete. 

215. G. Power Plant Design.—Problems, designs, and estimates 
for isolated and central stations. Pre-determination of load curves. 
Economic selection of equipment. Location and arrangement of 
equipment for best economy and future expansion. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 214. 

216. G. Heating and Ventilation.—The theory and application of 
the principles of heating and ventilation. Heat losses from build- 
ings; direct and indirect steam, and hot water system; ventilation, 
air analysis, and conditioning; humidity and temperature control. 
Some experimental work in laboratory. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 20 or 10. 

217. G. Refrigeration.—The application of thermodynamics to 
problems of refrigeration. Types of refrigerating machines and 
plants, refrigerators, ice making, cold storage, cooling of air, liquids 
and solids. Constructive details of refrigerating plants and their 
economical operation; laboratory tests. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 20 and registration in Mechanical Engineering 203. 

218. G. Internal Combustion Engines and Gas Producers.—The 
theory of the different types of internal combustion engines and gas 
producers, carburation, governing, cooling, lubrication and ignition 
systems. The installation and economic operation of engines and 
producers. Part of the time of this course may be spent in the 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 208. 

219. G. Advanced Machine Design.—Advanced force and stress 
analysis of machine parts. An individual and complete analysis is 
made of an assigned problem. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
411 or 211. 

220. G. Industrial Management.—Shop and factory organization 
and management. Planning; dispatching; routing, inspection; test- 
ing; cost accounting; maintenance; unit costs; bonus systems; labor 
turn-over; stores and follow-up systems. Factory problems and ma- 
chine layout with especial reference to production. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 113. 
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MEDICAL BRANCH 


Galveston, Texas 
Facilities for Graduate Study 


Facilities for graduate study and investigation are provided for in 
anatomy, bacteriology and preventive medicine, biological chemistry, 
organic chemistry, food analysis, pathology, pharmacology and toxi- 
cology, and physiology. 


Requirements for Graduate Study 


(1) A prior degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University of 
Texas, or a bachelor’s degree from this or another school, representing 
an equivalent training, provided that in the latter case the Dean of 
the Graduate School is satisfied that the courses pursued by the can- 
didate are equivalent to those required by the University of Texas. 
The Dean of the Graduate School will interpret “equivalent training” 
as including the requirements of the Bachelor of Arts degree, except 
that (a) the group requirements need not be absolutely fulfilled and 
(b) the two science courses need not be in separate subjects. 

(2) The student must have had the undergraduate courses given, or 
an equivalent preparation, in the field of study or studies selected 
as a minor, and must show evidence of preparation for original re- 
search in the major field. 

(3) The student must be registered in the Graduate School. 

M.A. Degree Requirements.—Details concerning the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts will be found elsewhere in this cata- 
logue under “Requirements for Degrees.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 


WILLIAM KEILLER, L.R.C.P. and S. (Ep.), F.R.C.S. (Ep.), Professor of 
Anatomy. 
HARRY OBADIAH KNIGHT, B.A., M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch. 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


{ 
4. Applied Anatomy.—Junior year. Two laboratory hours a week 


throughout the session. Applied anatomy is taught as a laboratory 
course, the student dissecting with a mimeographed laboratory guide 
designed to present the subject from the standpoint of the clinician 
and operator. 
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5. Neuro-Anatomy.—Sophomore year. Ten hours a week for six 
weeks. The course in neuro-anatomy is arranged to precede the course 
in neuro-physiology. Human brains, injected in situ and well pre- 
served in formalin, are used, and the dissections are supplemented 
by hand specimens of dissected brains and naked-eye sections. 

The nerve tracts are traced in microscopic sections of adult and 
foetal cord and brain stems, with sections of the baboon brain for 
the higher connections. A few typical degenerations are shown. The 
tracts are taught with relation to their physiological significance. A 
mimeographed laboratory guide is used. 

Applied Neurology.—Junior year. One lecture a week throughout 
the session. The course is designed to link neuro-anatomy and neuro- 
physiology with nervous diseases. 

The anatomical museum contains a large and ever increasing num- 
ber of wet and dry specimens and wax models. The specimens are 
not hidden away on the shelves where they are comparatively useless, 
but each is displayed in such a manner as to be convenient for study, 
is carefully labeled, and is described in a handbook which the student 
is expected to consult. Many hand specimens are also constantly 
available for the purpose of study. Dissection material is abundant 
and thoroughly preserved. A reference library containing the more 
important of the recent textbooks and atlases of anatomy is open to 
students in the anatomicai laboratory. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


WILLIAM BARNARD SHARP, PH.D., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
and Preventive Medicine. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


4. Immunology.—Sophomore year. One lecture, one recitation, and 
two laboratory hours weekly for fifteen weeks. This course is a 
direct continuation of the freshman bacteriology course. Immune 
reactions to microbic invasion are investigated in laboratory animals. 
Specific biologic products for the diagnosis, treatment, or prevention 
of disease are considered in detail and their use studied. 

6. Advanced Bacteriology.—Elective. Courses 2 and 4 (or equiva- 
lent) are prerequis t2. Students desiring to become more proficient 
in certain fields of bacteriology may do advanced work under depart- 
mental supervision. Reading and laboratory work are assigned and 
term papers required. 

%, Research.—Elective for those found qualified. Approved prob- 
lems in hygiene, bacteriology, parasitology, etc., may be investigated 
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under departmental supervision in our laboratories or elsewhere. 
Requirements for the master’s degree in medical bacteriology include 
270 hours of research. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Byron Murray HENDRIX, PH.D., Professor of Biological Chemistry. 
MEYER BODANSKY, PH.D., Associate Professor of Biological Chemistry. 
MARION Fay, PH.D., Instructor in Biological Chemistry. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch, 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


2. Chemistry of the Blood.—Senior year. Two hours a week for 
fifteen weeks. This is an elective course in the modern methods of 
blood analysis. Estimation of non-protein nitrogen, urea, uric acid, 
creatinine, sugar, and hydrogen ion.concentration are made in normal 
animals, and in animals rendered abnormal by the experimental pro- 
duction of diabetes, acidosis, and nephritis. The laboratory course is 
supplemented by informal conferences on the clinical significance of 
the blood constituents. 

8. Advanced Biological Chemistry and Research.—Hours to be 
arranged. The facilities of the department are available for the 
pursuit of advanced work and research in biological chemistry by 
students or graduates with adequate preliminary training and suffi- 
cient time at their disposal. The course changes from year to year 
to meet the need of the student, and may be taken more than one 
year. 

4. Seminar.—A seminar in physiological and pathological chem- 
istry is held during the spring semester, at which current literature 
is discussed. Qualified students, particularly seniors, are encouraged 
to attend these meetings and to take part in the discussion. Each 
student is expected to give at least one communication during the 
term. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


HENRY RUDOLPH HENZE, PH.D., Professor of Chemastry. 
CARL AUGUST NAU, M.A., Instructor in Chemistry. 
Mary AITON StTeEussy, M.A., Instructor in Chemistry. 


Prerequisite Courses. Chemistry 1, 2, and 3, or their equivalent. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


4. Organic Chemistry—Junior year. Three lectures and three 
laboratory hours weekly throughout the session. The lectures deal 
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with the fundamental theories and principles of organic chemistry, 
the general methods of synthesis and purification of organic com- 
pounds, especially the official organic pharmaceuticals and medicinal 
products. The newer synthetic organic remedies are explained in 
detail and classified according to their chemical constitution. 

6. Drug and Food Analysis.—Senior year. One lecture and nine 
laboratory hours weekly throughout the session. Qualitative and 
quanitative analysis of volatile and fixed oils, fats, and carbohydrates, 
milk, soaps, foods, mineral oils, water, urine, butter, flavoring ex- 
tracts and pharmaceutical proprietaries. A portion of this course 
is devoted to gasometric assays, and to alkaloidal assaying of crude 
drugs such as belladonna, cinchona, ipecac, nux vomica, and opium. 

7. Advanced Organic Chemistry and Research.—Hours to be ar- 
ranged. The facilities of this department are available to students 
with the prerequisite training, who are candidates for advanced 
degrees. 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


HENRY CHARLES HARTMAN, M.D., Professor of Pathology; Acting Dean 
of the Medical Branch. : 
T. L. Terry, M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 


2. Special Pathology.—Sophomore year. Three recitations or lec- 
tures and ten laboratory hours a week during the second term (fif- 
teen weeks). The course is devoted to the special pathology of the 
cardiovascular, respiratory, digestive, genito-urinary, skeletal, nervous 
and hematopoietic systems. This course includes the methods and 
criteria of diagnosis from gross inspection of diseased organs, and 
a study of complete cases, all the organs being studied both in the 
gross and microscopically. 

4. Clinical and Pathological Conferences.—Junior and senior years. 
One hour a week throughout the session. The material derived from 
autopsies is presented to the class jointly by the teaching staffs of 
the clinical subjects and of the department of pathology. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY 


Harry Victor ATKINSON, PH.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 
MurRLA ALGEO, M.A., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacology. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch. 
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For Undergraduates and Graduates 


6. Advanced Pharmacodynamics and Toxicology.—Elective. Stu- 
dents desiring to become more proficient in certain special fields of 
pharmacodynamics and toxicology may do advanced work under de- 
partmental supervision. 

7. Research.—The laboratories of the department are open to 
properly qualified workers for the investigation of approved problems 
in pharmacodynamics and toxicology under departmental supervision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


EUGENE LYMAN PorTER, PH.D., Professor of Physiology. 
W. T. DAwson, M.A., Associate Professor of Physiology. 


Prerequisite Courses.—Consult the catalogue of the Medical Branch. 
j 


For Undergraduates and Graduates 


2. Physiology B.—Sophomore year. Five lectures and ten labora- 
tory hours each week for fifteen weeks. This course includes a 
thorough consideration of the blood, circulation, lymph, respiration, 
matabolism, nutrition, animal heat, endocrin glands, excretion, central 
nervous system, and the special senses. 


GRADUATE DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1925 


Doctor of Philosophy 


RENKE GuSsTAV LUBBEN, B.A., Foundations of Mathematics, with 
Emphasis on Point-Set Theory, Theory of Functions, and 
Philosophy. 

Dissertation: The Double-Elliptic Case of the Lie-Riemann-Helm- 
holtz-Hilbert Problem of the Foundations of Geometry. 

BENJAMIN CARROLL THARP, B.A., M.A., Botany (Ecology), Plant 
Pathology, and Zoology. 

Dissertation: Structure of Texas Vegetation East of the Ninety- 
eighth Meridian. 


Master of Arts 


*ELIZABETH EARLE ADAMS, B.A., English, Latin, and Education. 
Thesis: The Study of Milton, 1730-1740. 
*WINNIE ALLEN, B.A., History and Government. 
Thesis: The History of Nacogdoches, 1691-1830. 
*Huco BACHLE, B.A., Education and German. 
Thesis: A Tentative Program for Vocational Guidance in the 
Rural Schools of Southwest Texas. 
*EDGAR WILLIAM BARTHOLOMAE, B.A., History and Education. 
Thesis: A Translation of H. Ehrenberg’s “Fahrten und Schicksale 
eines Deutschen in Texas” with Introduction and Notes. 
*Mrs. LILLIAN GREER BEDICHEK, B.A., Spanish, Latin, and Education. 
Thesis: The Syntax of the Past Indicative Tenses of the “Cantar 
de Mio Cid,” with a Special View to Their Latin Inheritance. 
JOHN HENRY BINNEY, B.S., Pure Mathematics, Chemistry, and Edu- 
cation. 
Thesis: The Use of Moments in Frequency Distributions. 
*JOHN E. BLACKBURN, B.A., Government and Education. 
Thesis: National Administration of Education. 
*WILLIAM DIXON BOND, B.A., English, History, and Education. 
Thesis: Longfellow’s Use of the Bible. 
*MARGARET BRASWELL, B.A., English and Education. 
Thesis: The Dramatic Element in the Mind and Works of Keats. 
“MARGARET NAVILLE BRECK, B.A., French, Spanish, and English. 
Thesis: Some Aspects of Balzac’s “Romanticism.” 
*RAYMOND HINTON Brewer, B.A., Education and Government. 
Thesis: The Organization, Administration, and Effect of a Health 
Education Program upon the Development of the Pupils in the 
San Antonio Junior Schools. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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CLARENCE ALLEN BRIDGES, B.A., History, English, and Government. 
Thesis: Texas and the Crisis of 1850. 
PHILLIP DALE BROWNE, B.A., History and Education. 
Thesis: The Early History of Freestone County to 1865. 
*HARRELL Bupp, B.A., History and Economics. 
Thesis: The Negro in Politics in Texas, 1867-1898. 
CONRAD RAy BULLOCK, B.A., Economics and History. 
Thesis: A Survey of a Church Community Group in Austin, Texas. 
*MARY EDNA BURKETT, B.A., Botany and Chemistry. 
Thesis: The Occurrence of Halophilic Bacteria in Nature. 
*May ANGIE BuTLER, B.A., Education, English, and Spanish. 
Thesis: Principles of Modern Foreign Language Study, with Par- 
ticular Reference to Its Application in Spanish. 
*CLARA MILDRED CALHOUN, B.A., History, Anthropology, and Edu- 
cation. 
Thesis: French Influence at the Court of James II and Its Effect 
on the Glorious Revolution. 
DEA BAILEY CALVIN, B.A., Physiological Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Bacteriology. 
Thesis: The Loss of Bases in Diuresis and Its Effect Upon the 
Alkali Reserve of the Blood. 
*EuULA LEE CARTER, B.A., History and Spanish. 
Thesis: The Educational Program of the Mexican Government, 
1920-1924. 
JAMES LEE CATE, B.A., History, English, and Economics. 
Thesis: The Crusade of 1101. 
*MALCOMB YOUNG COLBY, B.A., Physics and Applied Mathematics. 
Thesis: A Vacuum Tube Multimeter for Radio-Frequency Meas- 
urements. 
EARL MONROE CONNELL, B.A., Economics, Education, and History. 
Thesis: The Mexican Population of Austin, Texas. 
LouIs FRED CONNELL, A.B., Economics and English. 
Thesis: A Survey of a Tenant-Farmer Group in Fannin County, 
Texas. 
VIOLA FONTAINE CORLEY, B.A., Comparative Literature and Anthro- 
pology. 
Thesis: American Periodical Criticism of French Fiction from 
1800 to 1860. 
*ELIZABETH KNox Cox, B.A., Zoology and Botany. 
Thesis: The Harly History of the Germ Cells in the Opossum, 
Didelphis virginiana L. 
*POLLY PEARL CRAWFORD, B.A., History and English. 
Thesis: The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. . ; 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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*LitHa Crews, B.A., History, Anthropology, and Education. 
Thesis: The Know-Nothing Party in Texas. 
*MATTIE REGINA DANIELS, B.A., Latin, History, and Comparative 
Literature. 

Thesis: Infinitives and Participles in Petronius. 
*HENRY DANNELLY, B.A., Spanish and French. 

Thesis: Emilia Pardo Bazdn and the French Naturalistic School. 
*Mrs. FLORRIE SMITH Dupre, B.A., Education and English. 

Thesis: Play as a Factor in the Education of Children. 
CHRISTINE Evers, B.A., Zoology and Botany. 

Thesis: Histological and Experimental Study of Factors Causing 
the Growth of the Mammary Gland in the Opossum (Didelphis 
virginiana). 

*LAURA LORENE FELLMAN, B.A., Economies and History. 

Thesis: The Wage-Earning Girl in Austin. 

*JESSE TYLER FERGUSON, B.A., Education and History. 

Thesis: Qualifications and Duties of an Elementary School Prin- 
cipal. 

*Mrs. ROBERTA Scott FERGUSON, B.A., Education and English. 

Thesis: The Education of Women and Girls in Texas before the 
Civil War. 

*KATIE LOUISE GANNAWAY, B.A., Education and English. 
Thesis: The Supervision of Instruction in English in the Junior 
High School. 
*LOUISE OLIVET GAYLE, B.A., English and History. 
Thesis: The Troublesome Reign of King John, Parts I and II. 
*LYDIA EMMA GIESSEL, B.A., History, Economics, and Spanish. » 
Thesis: The Immediate Significance of the Zabern Incident, 1912. 
*LUCILLE Avo GILL, B.A., English, Philosophy, and Economics. 
Thesis: Poe’s Influence in American Literature. 
DoLuIr Marie Gover, B.A., English and Latin. 
Thesis: The Life and Works of Ambrose Phillips. 
*JOHN CLIFTON GRANT, B.A., Education and History. 

Thesis: A Survey of the Administrative Phases of the Somerville 
Public School. 

Guy EMMETT GREEN, B.A., Geology, Botany, and Zoology. 

Thesis: The Hagle Ford Formation of Travis County, Texas. 

*KEMMA GUTZEIT, B.LitT., Education and German. 

Thesis: Educational and Vocational Guidance as Applied to Two- 
and Three-Subject Failures in Senior High School. 

THOMAS MorGAN HAMMOND, B.A., Physics, Applied Mathematics, and 
Pure Mathematics. 

Thesis: A Direct Reading Ratio Set for the Comparison of Nomi- 

nally Equal Resistance. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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LUCILLE HAMNER, B.A., Economics and Psychology. 
Thesis: A Study of the Mental Differences between the Sexes. 
InA May HAWKINS, B.A., Spanish and English. 
Thesis: Romantic Elements in the Dramatic Works by the Duque 
de Rivas. 
*HENRY GEORGE HENDRICKS, B.A., History and Economics. 
Thesis: The Federal Food Administration for Texas, 1917-1919. 
GLADYS TERESA HENNINGER, B.A., Chemistry and Botany. 

Thesis: A Critical Study of a Volumetric Determination of the 
Sulphate Ion. 

*CHARLOTTE JANE HENRICHSON, B.A., English and History. 

Thesis: A Study of the Poems of Thomas Campbell. 

ScoTTI MAE HINES, B.A., Spanish, Comparative Literature, and Edu- 
cation. 

Thesis: The Use of the Subjunctive and the Conditional in Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza’s “Guerra de Granada,’ Compared with 
Examples from the Works of Tacitus. 

*BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOLLAND, B.A., Education, Spanish and 
English. 
Thesis: The Present Status of Adult Education in Texas. 
InA ALIce Ho.uis, B.A., Education and Philosophy. 
Thesis: Life and Work of O. H. Cooper. 
*Roy Davis Hout, B.A., Education, History, and Economics. 

Thesis: The History of the Public Schools of McCulloch County, 
Texas. 

Ir1s HowArp, B.A., Economics, Comparative Literature, and English. 

Thesis: A Study of the Social Attitudes of Girl Students. 

HELEN Mar Hunnicutt, B.A., History and Spanish. 

Thesis: The Relations between Antonio Lopez Santa Anna as 
President and Valentin Gomez Farias as Vice-President of Mex- 
ico, April, 1833—January, 1835. 

*Mary ADELAIDE HyngEs, B.A., Botany and Zoology. 

Thesis: A Study of Wind Pollinated Plants of Dallas, Texas, in 
Relation to the Hay Fever Problem. 

FLoRISE McLAURINE Isaacs, B.A., Economics and Geology. 

Thesis: Political Attitudes of the American Federation of Labor, 
1914-1924. 

*OLLIE HAZEL JONES, B.A., Mathematics and Education. 

Thesis: A Statistical Problem Dealing with University Grades. 
*VERNA JONES, B.A., English and History. 

Thesis: George Eliot’s Porirayal of Men. 
*FRANCES WADE KELLAM, B.A., History and Philosophy. 

Thesis: Economic and Commercial History of Texas, 1821-1835. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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*Lee Hunt Kipp, B.A., Education and History. 
Thesis: The Duties and Possibilities of a College Registrar. 
*WILLIAM WARREN Knox, B.A., Education and Economics. 

Thesis: The Demonstration Versus the Laboratory Method of 

Teaching High-School Chemistry. | 
*HERMAN RUDOLPH KUEHNE, B.A., Psychology and English. 

Thesis: The Relative Effectiveness of Fifty Advertising Appeals. 
LINDA LANCASTER, B.A., Economics, History, and Psychology. 

Thesis: Statistical Report of the. Employment of Women in 
Austin, Texas. 

BrEssig BEAKLEY LEAGUE, B.A., Zoology and Botany. 

Thesis: Atresia in the Graafian Follicle of the Opossum [Didelphis 
virginiana] with Special Reference to the Problem of Interstitial 
Tissue. 

ELIZABETH LocKwoop, B.A., Economics and History. 
Thesis: The Significance of Guild Socialism in Economic Reform. 
*CLYDE WILLIS Lorp, B.A., History, Economics, and Education. 
Thesis: The Ante-Bellum Career of Louis Trezevant Wigfall. 
*HARMON LUTHER LOWMAN, B.A., Education, English, and Eco- 
nomics. 

Thesis: Motivating the Study of High-School English through 
the School Newspaper. 

*ELLA ERNESTINE LUNDAY, B.A., Education, English, and History. 

Thesis: The Biography of Francis Marion Bralley, LL.D. 

*MINNIE Eva McCarty, B.A., English, History, and Philosophy. 

Thesis: A Study of Keats’s Theory of Beauty. 

*CLIVE WELLS McCLELLAND, B:A., C.E., Pure Mathematics ana 
Physics. 

Thesis: Compass Constructions in Geometry. 

*Mary AGNES McFARLAND, B.A., Comparative Literature, Latin, and 
English. 

Thesis: Byron’s Reading and Its Influence on His Works from 
1807 through the Furst Canto of “Childe Harold.” 

*LULA LEE McMnmAns, B.A., Education, English, and Anthropology. 

Thesis: The History and Present Status in Texas of the Training 
of Teachers of English for High Schools. 

*ARTHUR EDWARD MACKEY, B.A., Education, Economics, and Philos- 
ophy. 

Thesis: Comparative Teaching Salary Costs in the University of 
Texas. 

*JESSE RopeRT MANNING, B.B.A., Economics and History. 

Thesis: Some Results of a Survey of the Operation of the General 

Property Tax in Gainesville, Texas. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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Rosco—E COLEMAN MARTIN, B.A., Government and History. 
Thesis: The Farmers in Texas Politics, 1875-1900. 

JAMES DARDEN MATHIS, B.A., Physics and Electrical Engineering. 
Thesis: Electric Wave Filters. 

*VerRA LEE Moors, B.A., Education, Psychology, and Anthropology. 
Thesis: The Motivation of Spanish Teaching in High Schools. 
*FRANCES DouGLAS Myrick, B.A., Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry. 

Thesis: Some Factors Involved in the Diffusion of Color in Endo 
Agar. 
ALBERT GRANDISON NASH, B.A., Economics, Philosophy, and Psy- 
chology. 
Thesis: The Wage Theories of Some American Economists. 
*IraA InL NELSON, B.A., Education and Mathematies. 
Thesis: The Use of Public Schools for Student Teaching. 
JAcoB LORENZ Neu, B.A., English, Comparative Literature, and 
History. 
Thesis: The Life and Work of Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 
FRANK EpGAR Norton, B.A., History and Education. 
Thesis: The Major Administrative Policies of Oran Milo Roberts, 
with an Introduction to His Life. 
*BRUCE LOGAN PARKER, B.A., History, Economics, and Education. 
Thesis: Indian Affairs and the Frontier of Texas, 1865-1880. 
*FRANCES BLACKBURN PENDLEY, PH.B., English and History. 
Thesis: Hustace Budgell: His Life and Work. 
*ELSIE PERLITZ, B.A., German, Spanish, and English. 
Thesis: Zur Neuhochdeutschen Wortstellung. 
CHARNER MARQUIS PERRY, B.A., Philosophy and Anthropology. 
Thesis: The Principal Theories of Moral Motivation in English 
Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. 
*PELLA PHIPPS, B.A., Spanish, Engish, and Latin. 
Thesis: The Mysticism of Amado Nervo. 
*ROBERT THOMAS PRITCHETT, B.A., History, Education, and Philos- 
ophy. 
Thesis: Impeachment Proceedings in Congress Against John 
Charles Waltrous of Texas, 1851-1861. 
FRED GRIFFITH RAND, B.A., B.D., Education and Economics. 
Thesis: A Study of Pupil Beaten in the John T. Allan Temtior 
High School of Austin, Texas, During the School Year 1924-1925. 
*PAUL KLEIN REES, B.A., Mathematics, Physics, and Education. 
Thesis: Scholastic Populations—Reported and Indicated by Life 
Tables. 
*JAMES ROBERT REYNOLDS, B.A., Government and History. 
Thesis: The Administration of the Texas Prison System. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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Mrs. RutH MILLER Ropcers, B.A., Anthropology, English, and Psy- 
chology. 
Thesis: Some Physical and Social Effects of White Contacts on 
Primitive Peoples. 
CARL MARTIN ROSENQUIST, B.S., Economics and Psychology. 
Thesis: A History of the Prisons of Texas. . 
* ARTHUR MCCULLOUGH SAMPLEY, B.A., English and History. 
Thesis: Plot-Structure in Peele’s Plays. 
*ISAAC CHRISTOPHER SANDERS, B.A., Physics and Pure Mathematics. 
Thesis: The Measurement of the Velocity of Sound in Rock Salt 
Crystals. 
WALTER ADOLPH SCHULZE, B.A., Chemistry, Pure Mathematics, and 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Thesis: 1-Phenyl-1-Hydrazo-ethane and Related Compounds. 
FLORENCE GERTRUDE SETTLES, B.A., Zoology, Botany, and Pure Mathe- 
matics. 
Thesis: The Effect of Age and X-Rays on the Selection of Male 
Gametes in Drosophila Melanogaster. 
* ANNE ENOLA SHEPPERD, B.A., Latin and English. 
Thesis: The Position of Women in Rome in the Age of Pliny and 
Tacitus. 
*RUTH KARLENE SHIFFLETTE, B.A., Education, English, and History. 
Thesis: An Analysis and Criticism of the Prescribed Courses of 
*EMMA LEE SnucGs, B.A., Latin and Education. 
Study in American Literature in the Public Secondary Schools 
in the United States. 
*FREDERICK ADAIR SMITH, B.A., Government, History, and Education. 
Thesis: Soviet Russia. 
Thesis: Vergilian Pictures. 
Mary AITON StTEussy, B.A., Chemistry and Botany. 
Thesis: A Chemical Investigation of the Pollen of the Mountain 
Cedar, Part I. 
*ANGIE GERTRUDE STILES, B.A., Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 
Thesis: The Heat of Solution of Sulphur Dioxide. 
*CHARLOTTE MARGARET OPENHEIMER STODDARD, B.A., Psychology and 
Education. 
Thesis: Psychological Tests of Student Nurses. 
ROBERT GOTTFRIED STOLL, B.A., Spanish, German, and English. 
Thesis: Estudio comparativo de la Materia Historica de las 
Piezas “El Mayor Monstruo los Celos y Tetrarca de Jerusalen” 
y “Herodes y Mariamne.” 
*CHARLES PINCKNEY STRICKLAND, B.A., Education and History. 
Thesis: Changes in Subject Matter in Elementary Mathematics, 
with Special Reference to the Junior High School. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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SuE TAyLor, B.A., English, Economics, and Latin. 
Thesis: The Art of Emily Dickinson. 
*ROBERT BOLAR UNDERWOOD, B.A., History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. 
Thesis: Efforts of the Whigs to Re-establish a United States Bank 
in 1841-1842. — 
*GROVER CLEVELAND VAUGHN, B.A., Economics and Education. 
Thesis: Land Taxation Policy in Texas with Special Reference 
to Natural Resources. 
*LAURA WALLACE, B.A., Latin and English. 
Thesis: Every-day Life and Every-day Language in Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles. 
PAULINE BELLE WARNER, B.A., English and Education. 
Thesis: The Indian in American Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mrs. GRACE Ray WEsT, B.S., Pure Mathematics and Education. 
Thesis: Intuitive Geometry. 
*PEARL WEST, B.A., Education, History and Latin. 
Thesis: An Experimental Study of the Influence of Latin on 
English Vocabulary, Spelling and Grammar. 
*FRANCES WHATLEY, B.A., Spanish, French, and English. 
Thesis: Un Estudio de Unas Piezas Histéricas de Calderén en 
Relacion con Algunas dé Shakespeare. 
*CHARLES FRED WIEBUSCH, B.A., Physics, Electrical Engineering, and 
Civil Engineering. 
Thesis: Cathode Ray Oscillograph. 
*SISTER MARY STEPHANA ZaGstT, B.A., English and Education. 
Thesis: Francis Thompson: His Mind and Art. 


Master of Business Administration 


*Leo Guy BLACKSTOCK, B.A., Business Administration. 
Thesis: The Difference between Offer and Invitation to Treat in 
the Formation of Contracts. 
JOHN RAYMOND HoweE, A.B. 
Thesis: The Iron and Steel Trade between the United States and 
Great Britain. 
JAMES BAKER MARLEY, B.A. 
Thesis: An Analysis of Ice Delivery Methods with Particular At- 
tention Being Given to Practices of the Texas Industry. 
*MARVIN ALTON PATRICK, B.B.A., Business Administration. 
Thesis: A Survey of Land Colonization Companies in Texas. 


Master of Science in Electrical Engineering 


*JAMES A. CORRELL, B.S. in E.E., B.S. in M.E., Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Applied Mathematics, and Mechanical Engineering. 
Thesis: The Effect of Synchronous Machine Characteristics on 
the Power Limitations of Transmission Lines. 


*Conferred on Commencement Day of the Summer Session. 
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Brackets ([ ]) indicate undergraduate courses. 


HOLDERS OF FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1925-1926 


University Advanced Fellowships 


Chemistry.—*Carl August Nau, B.A., M.A., Yorktown. 
Education.—Bertha Kathleen Duncan, B.A., M.A., Grenada, Miss 
Education.—Raymond Ernest Garlin, B.A., M.A., Austin. 
Education.—Bertram Harry, B.S., M.A., San Marcos. 

History.—* Rudolph Leopold Biesele, B.A., M.A., Seguin. 
History—Polly Pearl Crawford, B.A., M.A., Corpus Christi. 
History.—Rupert Norval Richardson, B.A., PHB., M.A., Abilene. 
History.—* William Homer Tyre, B.A., M.A., Austin. 


University Fellowships 


Business Administration—Sidney Douglas Jackson, B.A., Franklin. 

Economics.—Edmund K. Moody, B.A., Austin. 

Education.—* Arthur Edward Mackey, B.A., M.A., Harrisonburg, La. 

English.—Annie Blanche Horton, B.A., Grand Prairie. 

English.—Elizabeth Mina Smith, B.A., Austin. 

English—}Mamie E. Smith, B.A., Denton. 

History.—* Charles Chovanetz, B.A., Shiner. 

History.—*Mrs. Norman Anderson (nee Mary E. Dunlap), B.A, 
Cleburne. 

Latin.—John Donna Newcomer, B.A., Silsbee. 

Psychology.— Rosemary Walling, B.A., Austin. 


*Resizned. 
tBeginning January 1, 1926. 
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National Research Fellowship 


Mathematics—H. M. Gehman, PuH.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
appointed by the National Research Council Fellowship Board 
to be associated with Professor R. L. Moore, at the University 
of Texas. 


Walden-Beard Fellowship 


Economics.—Robert Hargrove Montgomery, B.A., M.A., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Austin. 


Malcolm Hiram Reed, Jr. Fellowship 
English.—Floyd Herman Stovall, B.A., M.A., Austin. 
Charles Durand Oldright Fellowship 
Philosophy.—Stanley Goodrich Slavens, B.A., Austin. 
Edgar Lewis Marston Fellowship 
Mathematics.—Cletus Odia Oakley, B.S. in E.E., Providence, R.I. 


University Scholarships 
Economics.—*Kar] M. Scott, B.A., Cunningham, Kan. 
History.—Alphonse Robins, B.A., Leeds, England. 


Peabody Scholarship in Education 


Lewis Briscoe Cooper, B.S., Austin. 


TUTORS 


BAILEY, MILDRED LEE, Romance Languages. 
B.A., Texas, 1923. 
BauGH, Mrs. ROSE MOFFETT, English. 
B.A., Baylor, 1911; M.A, Texas, 1926. 
BEARD, CAMPBELL BRYCE, Government. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
BEcK, CorA MAE, Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
BERKMAN, ANTON HILMER, Botany. 
'B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926. 


* Resigned. 
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Boon, GUTHRIE B., Chemistry. 
B.A., Ripon College, 1923. 

DURBAN, SEBASTIAN ANTHONY, Chemistry. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1926. 

GAHAGAN, LAWRENCE, Psychology. 
B.S., Princeton, 1925. 

HENNINGER, FLORENCE NADINE, Botany. 
B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. 

HOOKER, LYLE TRAVERS, Zoology. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 

HOWELL, LYNN GORMAN, Physics. 
B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. 

JOHNSTON, OLA, Zoology. 
B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926. 

KEHOE, IRENE ELIZABETH, Zoology. 
B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. 

KNOWD, CHARLOTTE, Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 

KOHLER, HENRY FRED, Chemistry. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Texas, 1924. 

LING, MILTON FRANK HENRY, English. 
B.A., Texas, 1921. 

MARSHALL, ANN ELIZABETH, Botany. 
B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926. 

MEIER, HERBERT HERMAN, Chemistry. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Texas, 1924. 

MigaArS, AMY, Technician in Zoology. 
B.S. in H.E., Texas, 1925. 

PENN, MARION, Zoology. 
B.A., Texas, 1923. 

PETERS, ROGER, English. 
B.A., Texas, 1924 : 

PETTY, MARVIN LEIGH, Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1916. 

SCHUG, HOWARD LESHER, Romance Languages. 
B.A., Michigan, 1904; M.A., 1906. 

SEABURY, MARGARET FRANCES, Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 

STREATOR, FLOYD EDWARD, Chemistry. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Texas, 1924. 

TANNICH, RICHARD EDGAR, Chemistry. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Texas, 1925 

THIELE, GRACE EUNICE, Zoology. 
B.A., Texas, 1924. 

THROOP, PALMER ALLAN, Romance Languages. 
B.A., Texas, 1923; M.A., 1926. 

TULLIS, Mrs. CORAL HORTON, History. 
B.A., Texas, 1924. 

ULLRICH, ALBERT HERMAN, Chemistry. 
B.S., Texas, 1924; M.S., 1925. 

WARDLOW, WESLEY BERNIE, Chemistry. 
B.S., Texas, 1924. 


Assistants 


WHYBURN, GORDON THOMAS, Chemistry. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 

WILLBORN, HERBERT O., Business Administration. 
B.B.A., Texas, 1925. 

Work, MAI ISABEL, Classical Languages. 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1917. 


ASSISTANTS 


AKKERMAN, JOHN WILLIAM, Civil Engineering. 
B.S. in C.E., Texas, 1926. 
ALEXANDER, GERTRUDE, Art of Teaching. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
BAKER, LAVONIA ALLEYNE, Psychology. 
B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926. 
BANKS, THOMAS RUSSELL, Economic Geology. 
B.A., Texas, 1923. 
CHRISTNER, HAROLD REED, Economic Geology. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
COOPER, LEWIS BRISCOE, Educational Administration. 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.A., Texas, 1926. 
*KIKEL, BARBARA PLATT, English. 
B.A., Texas, 1924. 
HASCHKE, HARRY HERMAN, History. 
B.A:; Texas, 1925: 
HAWTOFF, E. MANUEL, Economic Geology. 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920. 
Hout, Roy Davis, History. 
B.A., Trinity University, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1925. 
MCALLISTER, SAMUEL BERTRAM, History. 
B.A., Texas, 1926; M.A., Texas, 1926. 
MCLEAN, MAMIE FRANCIS, English. 
B.A., Southwestern, 19138. : 
MAULDIN, Mrs. MyrRTLE LOKEY, English. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
PILCHER, JOHN FULLER, Chemistry. * 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1925. 
PRESTON, JOSEPH BRADFORD, History. 
B.A., Park College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1922. 
RENSHAW, RALPH RAYMOND, Civil Engineering. 
B.S. in C.E., Texas, 1926. 
RoADY, JOHN MCKINLEY, Chemistry. 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924. 
SCHAEFFER, ALICE OPHELIA, Comparative Literature. 
B.A., Texas, 1925. 
TEDFORD, RALPH GRATTAN, Philosophy, Philosophy of Education. 
A.A., Harvard, 1924; Ed.M., 1925. 
VOIGHT, ROLAND BEAUREGARD, Government. 
B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. 


*Served only part of the session. 
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WALKER, MYRLE LOUISE, Romance Languages. 
B.A., Baylor College, 1923. 

“WEAVER, FINDLEY, Economics and Sociology, Business Administration. 
B.B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926, 


WHITE, HENRY Forp, History. 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1920; M.A., Baylor, 1921. 


LIST OF STUDENTS 
LONG SESSION OF 1925-1926 


Abshear; aura. Livalyn- = eee Hels 36) Csi eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
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B.A., Howard Payne College, 1924 
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B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1920 
Akkerman, John William ie ORR DER oe eee de RIS eT PO San Antonio 
B.S. in C. E. - University of Texas, 1926 
Alden. Harty Carlos 07 ee ee Bid.) (tee eee ee Round Rock 
B.A., Augustana College, 1918; B.D., 1922 
Alderson, Curtis Jackson. so. NC GOVE ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; LL.B., 1922 
Alexanders: Ruut hie ee hfs ae hee ath ela Aaa e eee el Nees Dallas 
B.A., University of “Texas, 1925 
Allen: Louise Vibe nia eee Be BC aS SNL tee Austin 
B.A., Rares of Texas, 1916; M.A., 1924 
Allen, Thomas Leonard _ Con "Geol ee ee es ee Leander 
B.S. in C. E., ‘University of Texas, 1925 
Anderson, Mrs. Mary Dunlap... . TSB os be le ae Austin 
B.A., University of ee 1925 
Anderson: Norman 222). ee ae eee “Phil., Give 2 228 ee ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Andrews, John Nelson__ oe HMOs Mid. ke fee ee ee Plano 
BAG, East Texas “State Teachers College, 1921 
Arnold, Marcus Llewellyn ft ot als Uhre DS (edi re aioe cen AUR gle <M NE IT gets San Marcos 
B.A., University of Texas, 1906; M.A., 1920 
Asmus, Lewis maiawe i ait CE eer casi Os ee C. E. Sy ee Tig MEST Se. ee Beas Austin 
B.S. in C.E., Drexel Institute, 1918; C.E., George Washington University, 1922 
Bachle:yHue.6 ys tee ee eee ee Ed., Gers Ry ah See See Nordheim 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1921; M.A., University of Texas 1925 
Bailey, Mildred Lee Secee 5. eae a ee ome ee Soe iy eB hehe ea Austin 
B.A. University of Texas, 1923 
Baker; Lavonia: Alleyne... es Psy.;. Ane 20> 2 2 ee Coleman 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Baldwin, James Wallis a sewcesy eee ie tie Bd ewes eos ne Pula New Tazewell, Tenn. 
B. An Lincoln Memorial University, 1917; M. A., Columbia University, 1925 
Banks, Mrs. Dorothy Burr —..— Batis 25 i ae ee Anstin 
BESASs; University of Texas, 1923 
Banks;-3Chomas® Russell ee eae Geol. (Bus 2S eee eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Barnes, Mrs. Mamie Lee Morris Bosse miteeresle FT 5 EOS) $3) ae cs Rl ace ee Abilene 
B.A., Simmons ius (1923 
Barnhart. MrssoRuthe Renisonwes 2 ssi erie BS eR 2 2 e8 See eS. eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921; M. A., 1924 
Baugh, Mrs. Rose hee SSOUME Se shea Medes Sine He oe Ss ee eee Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1911 
Beard; (Campbell Bryce ne aa eare GAT ea Rc or Fort Worth 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Beck:,-Coras Maele i  t o e a cs oa CSB ee RS ee eee Wills Point 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Bedichelks (Roy, ee oe ee ee 13 (EA Pei ea NI IG 5 tae Ree on) Austin 
B.S., University of Texas, 1903 
Bege.<) Midleen. 5 joe eae ey ees eee d Dee aetna eerie tae WR Ree eA IU ST Austin 
B. AR Paes of Texas, 1913 
Berkman, Anton= tlm ercss eeree seamen WC (Geol. eee ee Round Rock 
B.A., Biever tas of Texas, 1924 
Biesele, Rudolph Leopold... ds Renae pene w ee ene ec a ae eek. Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1909; M.A., 1910 
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Birr Albert. opr RE Ae eae ee ee Agetin 
B.J., University of Texas, 1925 
Blackman Albert, Norris... = ey see Sa os ee ee er eee — Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
BiantoneAnnies Webbe. Taye Peg iC ees ee eee ee oy Austin 
B.Lit., University of Texas, 1899; M.A., 1923 
Blau, Ludwig Wilhein Ld es cae Jus Rad Ee, eee lca os Sale a aero aed 2 Lipscomb 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Bonerw Charlies. Paul... 28) ae ee ig ee Oe ee ee ed Se es Astin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920; M.A., 1922 
Boon, Guthrie eee RE Ai BA, LOR C.Bs. C:; E.E., M.E___ Downers Grove, Ill. 
B.A., Ripon College, 1923 
BOUTS PEALY tm VWLOOG! 8 ey GOV 0 ig ie es ee rer ye eee S Austin 
LL.B., University of Mae nek 1922; B.A., 1923 
BOvdemawWilliamer Paxton... eee E., C. Vite ee ee eee Jenton 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
IpneniZereeies ets © se es ee 22 Nis ls ree ee ees) A 2 en Austin 
B.A., University of presen 1912 
Broughton, Stockton Donley__..___L»»___E__ Geol An 3 Se ee ee Tier 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Brown Vaurvebright,.ofs 225 2 GOV ee een eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Buchanan) Constance. Ruth 2 2 UO oe PEAT Om Pee ee he es Se ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921: M.A., 1922 
Burleson, Mrs. Eugenia Rountree roa Bee Govos Hage ee? ee Sei A Astin 
B.A.. University of Texas, 1925 
allows yaar ina eee Brg ees es ee eee Mt Vernon 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Carmack... James Garis. ae 2 Pe (CAINS 5 eh omen ee Eee ee Austin 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, "1923 
CauleurelLTOV is CHSGre eek See Ec., ___.Comanche 
B.A. University of Texas, 1926 
Chandler, Jefferson Madison__._.___________. BiG: oc bet eee 2 We PS ee 2 Austin 
B.A., Simmons College, 1922 
Christian. Aria. Lemigl =. eS (Ma Rep ea) Ao ee ee ee ie Penelope 
B.A., Baylor University, 1924 
GChristuersetarold, Reed... AS ee ee ee Re ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Ciapp,s sarah, Lewis Carol... ee d., js) ee ee Bowie 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1918 
MavDoClmiUCNS oe ease be ee Bde Glew 2 eae Mente Ot bag. Austin 
B.S. in Ed., Drury College, 1916 
Cleveland 2Clark Miltons 22-2 n es VE ip sere oh er Ca ARs te Ped ye eee Austin 
B.E., University of Mississippi, 1917 
Cocke, Dewitt Walker 0 ae ee etna Gove oe 2 ere. rs Austin 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1915 
Colby, Malcolm eau PES SAEED oe Dhl os WEES bse VE pe ee ee ere Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1915; M.A., 1925 
Cooke, Mrs. Alice Lovelace en es Os best i Boge a ee eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920; M.A., 1923 
@ooker Mildred Louise. + a Biches SRS ie eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Cooper,  sluewis: «Briscoe: 1 O's WOES (Prasad 5) le gee mee CS oe Austin 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Coxmmlizabetbw.KNnOX So ait ae Tig ug st es ee AES RR ON eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Grawlord shOlly Pearle 226 ee se ee dr Coe) 0 a a Oe ere pease, Se Corpus Christi 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Damon, Henry Barton Jr. Ses epee. WEE 1G Geol gee ait. eh a) Austin 
B.S., Vanderbilt University, 1906; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Darnell, William Leonard. = =e ees 18 ls. Gov. Se Ba fh oe Gea? wei) My Set ory, See Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Davide James a ludwell: 2) ya) i C4 eee eer te) ee San Augustine 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1922 
de Chaudron, Albert le Ruette. 1 Rc ree ee OO ee Ne ee ES Austin 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
DeLany, Francis Marion Se BN C5 Pte BEE 24 Dir ie CIE ORE OE nao eet ee as oe Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Dillingham, Thelma ee tk ee 1 Os CO Oa ee En eae ee eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Dimmitt. Luther Mason_. Eds. Phil.) eae ee eta le Austin 


B.A., Westminster | College. (Missouri), 1920; Th.M., Princeton, 1922; 
, University of Texas, 1924 
Dobie; Mrs. Bertha McKee] 2252.2 GD te ee A a Austin 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1910; M. Ay University of Texas, 1918 
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Dodson: Sarah} Clara =2 2 aa a eee E. Cgc i ee ate 
B.A., University of Texas, “1922 ; “M.A., 1924 
Dornberger, Werner mr itae smatt nave oe Arch., C. E. perme tie Serene Silos i a 
B.S. in Arch., University of Texas, 1922 ; 
Douglas: Oscar “Berry? shore Fae vee Bid. oils ie a ae ee een Austin 
B.A., Texas Christian University, 1920; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Dryers eb inmies cae eee eae ane ae Fa se 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Dunean, Bertha Kathleen __...... Psy.,: Phil., Kids 2. 3 Wichitasalls 
,» College of Industrial Arts, 1920; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Durban, Sebastian Anthony ar ivy Biles Se a aak ( Olas Sykes bet ede UM ese ls 5 3 Nashville, Tenn. 
B.S. in Ch.E., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923 
Bapan)..Sister~ Clement. 2 Ie ea E. gaa cease 
j B.A., Incarnate Word ‘College, "1923 
hikeb-Barbarasblatt.2 ieee eye ee S., Phil. 2.0 ee eee see 
B.A,, Sareea of Texas, 1924 
Bldér.='Thomas. Ray aes ei ee ain See ae Gk SS SV eae cadaver 
B.A., Austin College, 1924 
Bellis Mitldred save Gov... Heo ee Ee aD 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Bory ii WW Er a RN SRN tO Austin 
B. A Anderson pees 1917. 
Bvans;. Mrs: Alice Brittain =—-2. 2 ou Ae WG. 2 a as ek ee eR 
.A., University of Oklahoma, 1916; ee University of Texas, 1924 
Evans, (Arthur Wilson 260 0 See Ed., | SINE. Se EOE Lubbock 
B.A., Oxford College, 1890; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Farmer, Garland Henderson 22 aes Ec., Phil. 22052). ae ee ee Manor 
B.A., Johnson Bible College, 1915; B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Farris, Marshall Roane] eo ese a PU M.E., Arch. 3.2 eo ee Austin 
B.S. in M. E., Purdue University, 1922 
Fitzhugh, Mrs. Ammadee Butler — 3% 1 Vogal alate cere ele AER MGM Seth SO! _ Austin 
B.A.. University of Texas, 1925 
Fouraker, Raymond Spivey... dN igen ee eee Pa RUE Lar oece Y2 FS ES, 
B.S., Texas A. and M., 1914 
Mrazers Mattie: Secs eee aces See ae B.Ad., E. BplencNe nel aN We raeee AL Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 : M.B.A., 1924 
Fuller Roden. Jones 22 ee Se ee ean Ne, He MRR 
B.A., University of. Texas, "1925. 
Purey. chen a Dora o.oo Some eee tees Cg Se I ee Oe ee area tae ay Beaumont 
B.A., Our Lady of the Lake College, 1924 
Gafford; ‘Burns’ Newman. ae Wes 2 Ue Po Lt ge __ Austin 
B.S. in E.E., University of Texas, 1923 
Gaflord. {ran ken aes ea a AD, Hike Se ok ees ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Gahagvan, slawrence. ses ssa eee ee Phil., “An. Psy.222 2 ¢3 G ie eae es 
B.S., Princeton, 1925 
Garlin’ Raymond, Hirnest-. 2. S002 Biedsiss hee ais A os sc aoa Sa cae Austin 
B.A., Universsity of Texas, 1920; M.A., 1921 
Garner: “Robert Jewels a se ee Fide, Gs (ec es Sia ee ee ie Denton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Garrett;. Elizabeth DeW alt:.22555 73 es > NG 5 RE ANE OR ae ee Ces Mes ES Galveston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Garza Rachel 222 620) ee ae ae a eae en Pham (Rapes ep MRI co er eos o Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1923 
Gehman, Harry) Merrill 2 a q", CAR TOSS ec EI a aa ase ces EA tO Norberth, Pa. 
B.A.., University of Pennsylvania, 1919; M.A., 1920; PH.D., 1925 
Gill, Erma May SEIT AS Sep D UF Sor eM Ee oss a em Har Se Ne ae ee ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916; M.A., 1920 
Good, Benjamin Hervey. DAG 8 5e Ren p eee NWI | DORE 5) e Pd Wen benuNay wun cee sae Union City, Tenn. 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
Goodwin, Richard Henry. ASU iinia! Sa Ne Se B. Ad., Wee a a 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Grahams -P hilig Wid wats es Mae ieee A Osea ao) Uae Rie ae Ie a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923: M.A., 1923 
Green, Oscar Ae igs Gl ap Tai Vn Ss aie ese oo) ol d Raguiien crc Mieetevese | “on eee eee tee aL feet ay | Lockhart 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1916; B.D., Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, 1921 
Green, Thomas «Golemaniooe 202 UG ae Cr EB ais sr Se Li IR es ea Austin 
B. ARs, Howard Payne College, 1922 
Greer James “Kimming: 20 2 2a op ea hw aienl SH fee train ew enies Mecinoab ep Fe as Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1918; M.A., 1922 
Groome, Sister Mary Wir oaien Bisel eA MeN 1 1 ys Raia ene aM ere MORRO GENO NR gg os Austin 
, University of Texas, 1920; M. Aes Columbia University, 1924 
Haley, J. Evetts ME eRe ee RE GBI No ye es Ed. HEMEL Waa Serena a Mois eile ars hr Midland 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Hamlett, George Whitfield Deluz000 wae men AUDA aye laren Shee, DM En A eet Se ed eevee St Austin 


B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1923 
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Hamiett™ Mra-, longa; Cuyler. = Ss PTs BG ome Lia 5S Es Be Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1923 
Hancock, Charles Frederick ee 8 BAG: NC oe] ee Waponucka; Okla. 
B.A., Unversity of Texas, 1905; B.D., Princeton, 1906 


Aw SW ob ce ig® Rare aU ad OYEC 0 eat acts 2 ant haa ga me a rN ae Ay bereits PR, ok ty eS Sede Sherman 
B.A., Austin College, 1925 
Harner sro eane Maude e262 pO Wes ad OF ee ee toeae es eee eee Ruston, La. 
B.A., Henderson-Brown College, 1908 
LLL tg seo Stag og 5 ie = ele ee ame Be ee eRe ce ORI eo gk a ele id dn AON a San Marcos 
B.S. in Ed., University of Missouri, 1917; M.A., 1918 
percuke ratry, rerman. be lag fag paceman Arr riabest Bow, sorte SEN) Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
a iC see La Nh ye ee ee ee roy) ie eens ed Oe CE EEED, <U DLS MR OE Abilene 
B.A., Simmons College, 1922; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Hawtof, E. Manuals Si aah t. eo oe Geer sae ee ue i Peele | ee. Waco 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 
Pies OU mE O Wards) = wee ee ee BOL Pre aN 5 bye 2 fem ees ee ae Sle ce 5 le Waco 
B.A., Baylor University, 1903 
Heimer; Daphne eel on RATES Wa di ee er a eee osephine 
B.A., Texas Christian University, 1915 
Helwirre Wallan Prank = 0 OM ot a ee See Great Falls, Mont. 
B.S. in E.E., University of Minnesota, 1923 
Hendricks, Henry George. STOLE obs LETS RiGee ate oe eS hae ee OR Sed Silsbee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Henninger, Florence vite ay ak rot fae sath A i rN aey B. Ed., Z.. Bei, Sn LN a OT ot Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
HeciaeOSeDn larkessgs oe ee See Mie GO yan ee Port Neches 
B.S., National Normal University, 1898; M.D., University of the South, 1904 
AEC we tT Cll OG me oe ee ee ee ee PAM, ee eee OR. Govina, Calif. 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921; BM.A., 1924 
Holland, Benjamin Pronkiing nae oe iG ee ee Pe eee Re Clegg 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1922; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Holt, Mrs. Mildred Pearce... Ed., M., ’Phil. Bed cote BE a Ee Santa Anna 
B.A., College of Industrial Arts, 1922 
Lees ae EPA OE Wp leh eae eee pile te Boa = Ua A Ley) ee ee PE ee ek TU ne Mae Santa Anna 
B.A., Trinity University, 1920; ae University of Texas, 1925 
Hooker, Lyle Trivers ere ees Oe Zee Be Lue pik Con ats Paris 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925. 
Rurton a niie -pinnene 2 ee NL ee ae A a Grand Prairie 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Howellelya GON arte ee ee ee Pesa VE eee a ise, t= ert A Te Winnsboro 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
PG well sees 1 ag eee ee eee Ls beoe OS t eee eek eo aN ead aoe Dees Burnet 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1920 
Teorey oof era ws gl DOSEN ial @ elgg crt: 82 hikawnewtal meee ee ee Ee Ro eee i ree Nee Austin 
B:S., University of Texas, 1903; M.A., 1919 
ag ad a gi BAe bt, Soe bn Se Ne a As AN 0 I Ye ES Be I far eB REN Austin 
B.A., University of. tN aes 1924 
EA Tsoi Tete ee ee ee ee Uh Bs lata pean et ng nigel lt ae OE Paris 
B.A., University of ree 1922 
[Eee TD. @ib og Qe py iee talea Nel wake Pe Mane eae BOR 0 ey ates ee ek ee i San Marcos 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 
Irvine, Mrs. Annie Sowell _..._._...____. fDi rg AR EE CR i a led ah Se oe Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1908; M.A., 
AROS Cee iggy tv: he Risen ce ates <5 Bh Ree Re5 Flee eee Ries iG. ge ear at Gladewater 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers’ College, 1924 
Jackson, Sidney Douglas ee en, Ce ee SAC Aiea ae ere. ak ee Eee Franklin 
.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Jarrelleverda: Virginia. oo ee | Dea g EA a peamnaies eee a Sei cee 28 Le Be Bishop 
B.A., Brenau dae di: 1924; B.J., University of Texas, 1925 
J-CSSC0, 7 WOLEh eC a yee es (lop hay Seba es eS a Le Austin 
B. Ae "University of Texas, 1924 
DeEssenee many, AOele = tos) A ee OPS has sate, Ste ieee ee enc ee oa Austin 
ie Ke University of Texas, 1924 
RORUSLON ae OS fe ee en ee YARDS DRO abi Pe pat oe LR, IIS eae a Burke 
B.A., University of a 1924 
POneH eur veil, VW NitIMAN oon he et pL BY Ws Sptipe hk SERGE ahs inne imam oA S-ian eae Abilene 
ah 9 A., ‘Simmons eee 1925 
Kehoe, Irene Elizabeth... —___ 1 By AR ee i as ae ole A hie Shafter 
Bex. University of nae 1925 , 
Kennedy, Ernest Carlton _ we pad CEREAL RS re sar a ris Re ST Austin 
E.M., University of Texas, 1921 
Kiefer, Annie> Raéu 2. PEP Sve le. her ee uC spe eee ee San Angelo 
B.A., University of ‘Texas, 1923 : 
Kane eae Dilip burkes- se eee GeGlt. sees ere ee Iowa City, Iowa 


B.A., University of Iowa, 1924 
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Knowd, Charlotte Kathryne_-------------- OOS B SSS a ye Temple 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Knudson, Jack Winfred, Ip Vee eee ee Me ng aS ce McAllen 
BS eine ee, University of Texas 1925 
Kohler; ‘Henry- \Predoo = ee Cys Oo ce gee San Antonio 
B-S. in ChsE., University of Texas, 1924 
Tancaster, uinda se ie Ao ae er eee WG.) ou A ol See Lockhart 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920; M.A., 1925 
League, Bessie Beakley________-_..- Lis so at Se _. Martindale 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921; M.A., 1925 
Ledlow, William Franklin § DW me ate, Sebi se Wd. esos ee ae Austin 
B.A., Polytechnic, 1913; M.A., University of Texas, 1914 
Ling, Milton Frank Henrys =e te pe ee E., Ger: Phils 22.2042 San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
ittman’; “Moselle W225 3 ee idehi 2 i Se Se et eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
Lovan, Jack 25 ee Ce re ees 1 eee OR) UG nen meer mnyetees te AST 
B.J., University of Texas, 1925 
Lone yoClarence); Byron ee eee B.Ad. Pe ememnemeeme Monro 
-A., University of Texas, “1925 | 
Lowe, euilliana Varo wn lee ee eee Ha, Bi AG bo ee oe De Leon 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Lundelius, .George “Alfred 3 a ee Nie. (GOV. 5 ee ee Georgetown 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
une Inez, ea eek eee ee Meee Govi.g) Hin iss ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Fuske sean ¢ Maries oor ben eemceelgae cig, bail teen PMN IN ie ee 2 Sk San Marcos 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
McAllister, Samuel Bertram Belt Sahni? A ate Hi Gove. 422s ee eee Venus 
B.A., University. ¢ of Texas, 1926 
McCormick, Mrs. Ireline DeWitt WARE ead iinet WO, ie ee Austin 
B.A., Wells Sees 1911 
McDaniel, Mrs. Susie Taylor... —.... id. ei eee Elgin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
McGuire, jLola Anvelas] 245.3 see He SE Sea So ae Tulia 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
McGuire, Mary Tallulah sl sce hs Fe ele ae 2 | Os Re en CMa Re nae aie aS Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
McLaurin, Banks ____-; SEA ESTAS OSE cata te G9) Denman eum Oe rie mene tiene MS be Austin 
C.E., University of ‘Texas, 1911 
MeLean>} Mamie Prancis. 202s ae ween 2 Ie o kat OI We caer Nee Baw ok Clarendon 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1913 
Mackey, Arthur Edward. Kida be. a Phil teen Harrisonburg, La. 
B.A., Peabody College, 1904; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Manz, Karl George i Sete Se ee Sieh ad og eee ope Ge. 2c Se a ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Maris, ‘Wiley: Dee i= 2) ee eee Ee., Gov., "B.Ad. Bias San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Marshall- "Ann @ Eliza bet hese om. ann ee Boy Wd. lic: sao ee 2 ee ee Hearne 
B. A., University A Texas, 1924 
Martin’: Roscoe ‘Coleman oo) 22. ae iG, yt Eee ok te Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Mar Yiosip.~ Michael 422g a ee Phil, 3h. as cs ae oe See ee Georgetown 
B.A., Davidson College, 1911 
Mauldin, Mrs. Myrtle Lokey_...__ EH. (Gert Ci ee a Slaton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Maxwell, Mrs. Ferne Beane... Phils Werks, 2a a ee ee Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Maxwell, Homer Robert... HC... GOVs,0 Ss se ee ae Wayland 
LL.B., University of Texas, 1925 
May, “Hilen Douglas 22s do nema 1 sa OCs Re eines eae ee cree leon 2 S. Huntsville 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1924 
Mayhall, Mrs. Mildred Pickles 222552 a0u! An. Geol., Psys- = es Se eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Meier, Herbert Herman. C.E., M. BE. es i Gee Marlin 
B.S. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1924 
Merchant, Grace Glenn... ee on Giddings 
; B.S. in H.E., University of Texas, 1925 
Micars, “Amy 3252320 ee ee eee, a ae AC eS SNS SES Dale 
B.S. in H.E., University of Texas, 1925 
Montgomery, Mollie*25) 326 0 l Sr peipentanebends aes serene Spenser SS Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Moody, idmuand 2K ey ea eae Ee., E., Phitk: 3 ub eon eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Moore, Jessie: Susan2:2 ous A ea leet nee Austin 


B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
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Moore, Margaret Carrington... Bey Oe tae ee 5 SNe _San Antonio 
Boss University of Chicago, 1921 
Meore murs Oliviag LEeQueuY fa 2.8 en Hid: Re. ek (EP Lee i Pur Austin 
B.A., University of Texas 1919 
MGGLE MV CLORM) vals see eee see ee ee Gene ee a ON a _ Austin 
B.A., Vanderbilt cea, 1903 
Moseley, Joel Nathaniel. 1G Gg NG (eg he UES ee Oe ne Alba 
BA.; University of Texas, 1916 
Mowrey, Mrs. Beulah Spencer __ BOG beh Bee dere ee nes eee i ee ASTIN 
B. Ae, Baylor College, (1919 
Mutlines; Marcus Evans... = VE cee ae ee ee ee ee Post 
B.A., University of ae 1924 
Nelson, George Frederic_____________ M:. P2 pee eM to Calm 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1925 — 
IN GIsOY lea Lyles 2 ee eee Ed., M. pete ete Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1910; M. 2A, 1925 
Metin tCODMHIOLGN Ae eee d Deda: ees A ee Dee, Se ca ee Austin 
BAY University of Texas, 1909; M.A., 1925 
Newcomer, John Donna..._.__ bpp as Be Glen. eee Fob ed Silsbee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Notting tOnaRAlMNa@ LDalsys oo ee eee he He: Paves, eee ee Se Ae t Huntsville 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1924 
NOE WOOC Barve Ruth see 2 ee NOS Ou 07s Rt aD ee ee Oe ore Abilene 
B.A., University of Texas; 1923 
O’Byrne, Sister Michael mat See tee Sale pee P., A.M., C. PRE ese SS Pn et San Antonio 
B.A., Incarnate Word College, 1925 
Sieh weave! etn a Mise Riss Widsets ee ae Pl Dallas 
B.A., Southern Methodist University, 1920 
Gidhampelulas Gays. BeAd Wer Mee see, See 2  allas. 
B.S., Southern Methodst Unversty, 1924 
Palm, Mrs. Martha Meachum MS erated toot 8 Hor 3H cee ek ote ee Ee a Le Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1910 
ese keren Gin er 8 yee ee SOG oteet | wets hee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1913; M.A., 1920 
Paton, Maurice he Saree et a oe, eee OG Bae oe A ee ee eee A, _Almont, Mich. 
B.A., Michigan State Normal, 1925 
Patterson ee Carlen HOSS. 26. ee ee ides ened Ce 7 eee et otk? 3 Wee Kyle 
Howard Payne College, 1919; B.S., Texas A. and M., 1923 
Patterson, Lois fbi Dog er OD Dt Tae Ne Dal famseta Hess C. | bpd Neat ET Pd =O Midland 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
Penne elizabeth (se OE Gd a eer ae ere a. ee EN vO Austin 
B. AS “University of eae 1922 ? 
Rennes Marine. oe a AS Winds eee ee ee! Austin 
B. ze “University of ei 1923 
Perkinson, Mrs. Itasca Sweet - Ed. fe eee SS alias 
B.A., University ‘of Texas, 1909; -M. Gat 1913 
ELS PEt og OLEH a) ek ta ner nly area ar eae oa a UE Ee CRETE oy ee co eee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, i928: M.A., 1925 
Peers Og Cre. alles et se E., a ee oe S: Siete. Ayetin 
B.A., University of rose 1924 
Pettigrew, Dorothy Caroline ______ RAC eee ee Be = aoe Me ee SBR et Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Petivee Manvin Deity ee Coes 2 ewe ee Corpus Christi 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916 
Phenix.) Ohne Dewey. == = ee 1 Py ee a SE eS eared Ae A! Kaufman 
B.A., University of Texas ,1924 
PRI peel awe eee eee Si ee Se AL em he ea, eee Austin 
B.A., University of Scant, 1908; M.A., 1925 
Pilcherwconne wuller = — ee Se ee ee Ce (eee eee ee Anetin 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan Catal 1925 
Pleasanteme WmOce ne se ee ee ee LA Thies Hy fern: oe * oe eR ee Se Austin 
B.A., University of. Texas, 1923 
Posey, Meredith Neill ____ 1 ASA feeb ae en ee Cee ol Austin 
BxAe. University of. Texas, 1922: M.A., 1924 
Pressley, Ruth Sut oe ee Se, 0s Dees els hy Austin 
B.A., University ‘of ‘Texas, 1919; M.A., 1921 
Preston, Joseph Bradford ig ae ee ee GN Oe by ams Ree. Ses SIN SR 8d UN ae Austin 
BiAC, Park ee 1920; M.A., "University of Texas 1922 
TICE MEY EOI VC pee eee ee) es ee Hic ale ase Ee eee ae ee Austin 
~ B. A., University of Texas, 1923 
Raby, Miriam ape oe ee at ais SE. LS s ig ee eS ae Gatesville 
B.A., Texas Woman’s College, 1921 
Ramsdell, Mrs. Susannah Griffith ae PRS YAS PMO) ak OS ee ee Austin 
eS ke University of Texas, 1904 
Reddick, Dewitt Carter_. Woe Cla Gove ee eee sorte Worth 


B.J., ~ University of Texas, 1925 
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Rees "Paul Kleine aia Ce ee eee M5 Pe) 3 a Center borne 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Rees, Warren ION ZO eS eae _M. Pekan NaN MD DORR Tate eR ws TAN Fa Austin 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1921 

Reming;,Charlées Peter] 233 a ee ote SAT CH a oe ee ee Austin 
B.S. in Arch., University of Texas, 1925 

Renshaw, Ralp ke Raymond: 2222 = Be 2g eee Decatur 
B.S. in C.E., University of Texas, 1926 

Rreh; Wiley” Dante) 228 ya ee ee ee BSAG. ee Oa eee El Campo- 

B.B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Richardson, Mrs. Rupert Norval reas Mei I (uae) S (quai manent Te Sn Abilene 
B.A., Simmons College, 1912 
Richardson: RupertieNorvalae ee eee I Pai eee Pena Ae Reon oh tee SA Sa _ Abilene 


ae Simmons College, 1912; PH.B., University of Chicago, 1917; 
M.A., University of Texas, 1922 


Rippy, ‘Thebna Lees ee Cdn Sid ie ee are Grandview 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Roady; John MeKinleys 32 32 es oe ea Gig ee ee ne Denton 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
Robertson, John Houston 20 esr ae CLE eB ree ee oe ee Hillsboro 
B.S. in C.E., Unive a Texas, 1924 
Robins: Alphonse 3222s hee yee eee ae Es MEUCo, © GOV ae co cree te Leeds, England 
B.A., University of Texas. 1925 
Robinson;. Ldith- Lucile a Bs .: Hes 2S es ee Cisco 
B.A., Simmons College, 1916 
Robinson, William (Clyde) 2) 2a He Edy Se eee Quitman 
B.A. Union University, 1924 
Rodgers, Mrs. Ruth Marion ______»S_ LIDS SP Se eaees see no ere oe Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Rosers, Jeon Wintelds_ 22 es Ale en ee ea oe a ee Austin 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1909 
Rogers, Ruby Eyaling oe. see ee eae do [heel | Seeks ALN Ea ral Russellville, Ala. 
B.A., University of Alabama, 1924 
Rowellstoren eget ul se, eure ee ee yee ee De O10 ed OO ilimeaeielaeseiee te SCG Denton 
B.S., College of Industrial Arts, 1924 
Ruckman, Caroline Silsby == SENG & RANE Dy er ese ar de ii anette NS Karnes City 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Rowland: Nell oes i ec Wes eben Se i en ori wiect i 
B.A., Texas Christian. University, 1925 
RustuMiack Donalds 22 same reese ees OZ Des al Shep ade lel ne 0 ab 8) Weatherford 
BS. in M.E., University of Texas, 1925 
Sampley, Arthur McCullough —_____. Gi Oia = Deen Demin sia tense ecm sia Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1925 
Sanders, Nannie Guesoie Ses LePIUNe Hae cecal ee I Get ES Shs ee Austin 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1902. 
Schaeffer; Alice Ophelia. ese Os A PSY. a cia ee eee Dallas 
B.A., Emarey eae of Texas, 1925 
Schug, toward. Lesher 22 3 Bs eas Ce poe ce oe _Abilene 
B.A., University of ei ae 1904; M.A., 1906 
Seabury, Margaret Frances so a a A et Ge AB ee Bae carat a eee gee Brownsville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Sharborough, Virginia Welch... BGs; Wie. 3 Se a ee a ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Sharpe, Dwight Alfred... __. EZ C4 ia atleast Sy Rely ane raed yee et TE Georgetown 
B.A., - University of Texas, 1925 
sShelby.4  Phomasmibealey te seis a ee a d 5 leap ae Ey Oe Denier deel Ae RENE NR NN ae Is ds Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1907; M.A., Chicago, 1921 
Shepherd, Julia rie esi eet Bile a egiitins Wan EN E., Ed. SD NaI edie a Mere A) Ciseo 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1925 
Sheriley, Lorraine 2 tee eee se ee pel | EH isola cB ele el Wate entre nc amMMe LR esas Les Anna 
B.A., Texas Christian University, 1923 
Shields, 2 David a Murra yqits en) un eee waa TBA Gh aoe ESSN ue Ana ap a ae Bonham 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Slavens= Stam ley cine Wee ay rece e pae 5 2d 00d awe o PMR eich a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Smith, “Alice: “Robertsonse eee Oral W) Oieaa Sea eed AN Grce l e  l Lebanon, Tenn. 
B.A., Cumberland University, 1923 
Smith iCharless Aubrey ee eo eeu een as BB SAE ee LVS se by reese tee en eee Sherman 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
‘> Smith, renee SDULE CON 2 os ee en Od ae Dies / be BERT he Mean ua ees Geli a et IRA San Marcos 
B.S., Baylor University, 1910: : M.S., University of Chicago, 1921 
Smith, Donnella Gertrude Sour has ee: PM ee at ree ee Cedar Bayou 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1915; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 1920 
+ Smith, Elizabeth Mina. Seta Det dee wag a get! E., SME Ed trig coe Sa TRO Re ey Austin 


B.A., University of ie: 1925 
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Pee neceriri as AGmib = Gov, dine ed. Se Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1914; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 


Sr Mabel Brooks 2. Nec fie Se eee tt 4-7 Colored 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
eR EL EN CS ES ae ey a Pc are BA ET aM Bp en eee ae eA IS ee _-Denton 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
SMiEcisei We tam ROY ene ee ln JING!) LOR) cutee 6 er aati ae eae Es BY Austin 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1921 
Buakurom sont OW iligm po RE i gee ee OTL: Oten 
B.A., University of Pwiioe Dame, 1925 
NHS Ss eOOTUs Alvin= 22 oe al ig: see oe ED pee ees Ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
Spears, Helen ES eee aici Tes a Dele et bygone a ae OD SORES ST Ea San Benito 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916 
Steere, Edward cr Pcie fe heteae Sha Winchester,.Via; 
B.J., University of Texas, 1925 
Stephenson, Robert Clarence... Shay Ma 1B UAT OSes oe BU EL ee i ne elle ee on Austin 
B.A., University of California, 1916 
DSlCuss Ver arya Ares eee geo, 2B a B® CH 33g 28 BAe BS 2 See es ee Galveston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1925 
Stewart, Frederick Chariesf! 25 Dn 3) 1 oe: Whee ed BE tak: Se eee Austin 
B.S. in M.E., University of Wisconsin, 1923 
Stockburger, Wilson Davis... ESR eG ee) eee ee ee Oglesby 
B.S., North Texas State ee College, 1924 
Stovall, Floyd Herman. aes evel er) eee E., Gert eee a ees ee 2 SAtistin 
B.A., gh argh! of shetty 1923 : M.A., 1924 
Streater, Floyd Edward a ee OG Piatt se leas, Beaumont 
Bsa Ch. ie University of Texas, 1924 
Switzer; vebecea t=. sae ee) Pe ee poly oa See ter LL A Se a Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1912 
Takeuchi, Sterling Harper___.____- > SGOV sR tls eee ee Hyogoken, Japan 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Tampkessnopert August] =). see iG ya Pu Guy eee ee ee es Moody 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Panmicn we riChard + into aye cea ree eee CF Can, ees Weimar 
B.S. in Ch. E., University of Texas, 1925 
Pea vylOree Gordon Stewart. oe ee a ge San Marcos 
B.A., Howard Payne, 1920 
Taylor, Houghton rag ai ete SRE ed ae eS 5 ye eee ck aes Ce pe ee eee Austin 
, University of Michigan, 1920; M.A., 1921 
Tedford, Ralph tren 5A lea a eet ee GRE nh peers Oe ees Austin 
AvAS Warvard University, 1924; Ed. M., 1925 
Lenn aves Oni. Wesliew oe awe. Bere il pee Ane Bee ek Austin 
B.S.A., Toronto University, 1918; M.S.A., Cornell bee da DOD eee aes 
Thiele, Grace Mimice= eae pee 2 ee ee ek eee Se Ae ee PS Austin 
B. A., University tf Texas, 1924 
FRNOnTaSs ames “Ours s en Shes AV] eee Sit. Se was Cee Pe ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1923 
Thompson, Paul Jennings . ee a Ane? VES We Me aca 2S 3: RSS. OPE ae Austin 
B.J., University of Missouri, 1914 
Throop, rt almer Allan=c2t.2 7 Shee I thespian crt | 2B SAS Ma Ia Se 0 Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
POU AW Shain, leek es. Seed Te b iey arts vers 99-2 Fe Shawnee, Ckla. 
B.A., Oklahoma Baptist University, 1925; B.S., 1925 
ffownsent: mma “Agnes. 22 fs UE? spike ae eens Eh ee oss Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
wreath. burnett | Lorrest.. =~ ee ee Wahl Pe Ei ce EO, So Seen een aren Sen, Austin 
B.S. in M.E., University of Kansas, 1923 
TT renckmannat Wises se noe ees | a WEF ide fo tC eel SAG Aa ed Ea RCE A 2 Austin 
BYyA., University of Texas, 1918 
inliseiMrs-yCoral. Hortons CPE cea el es bese Ss ee ee Se Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
ilriches Alberts Hermarntviss. | 2 2 Ue ta Gl De 1g See Pee. cae 2 Ree eee eee Cm New Baden 
B.S. in Ch. E., University of Texas, 1924; M.S. in Ch.E., 1925 
Hilrich sOscary Alvine@. = = toh ae eS Hitts) eng eee ee eet JOG E eR tees Georgetown 
B.A., University of Texas, 1915; M.A., 1917 
bbtmiereernes tae = 8 eee oe ee Ed., Ec., Psy. Ss Oe Pees ea ets ie Austin 
BoA Polytechnic, 1914 
Mest irs llian Tuttle 4) ae eee 1 Ove Ia 5 CN ieee eee Nc ae Se eRe Yee Cameron 
B:A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Voight, Ronald Beauregard satay Nt Se se eee 1 Goydos We Eel San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
von Blittersdorf, Ben Louise —.- Td or a Py ~ se cee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
VOI Rosenberg.) Bdnass =) Lr fs it SE TER reese ere ES Cane ee Se Austin 


B.A., University of Texas, 1918 
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Walker: eMyrlesloulses22e. = ae ee ee S., Kid... ee ee Austin 
B.A., Baylor res 1923 
Waller, John . LeeRoy 2. TET 
B.S. in Ed., University of Oklahoma, 1923; M.A., University of Chicago, 1925 


Walling, Rosemary i) ROS Pate eee ce ee Psy., WG, 2s ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
WiardsJ.ohi 2.2 fo. Se ie eee eae Kd., Phil.) Psy. 2.23 Lytle 
as B.A., University of Oklahoma, 1912; M.A., 1922 
Wardlow, Wesley Bernie Pa Ue Pah a, INT C.C [EG Bo = _........ Montgomery, Ala. 
B.S., University of Louisiana, 1924 
Wares. loise Phill pseene yee ee eee I |) ieee OMEN SUN ENC So OE Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1924 
Weavers. Buindlay:se st Se ee He.; Gov... 2S. 2.02 ee ee Sane vrances 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Weavertidlal Goo cs ee eee ee KE, -M. Be eS ee Austin 
B.S. in M.E., University of Michigan, 1908; B.S. in E.E., University of Texas, 1912; 
E.E., 1913 
Wells, Sana. Frances =. 5 2 7 eee Govivh eRe eee Austin 
B.A., Mer oat of Texas, 1925 
Westmoreland: Joe) Billy2= see eee Ads sbeww 2 on alesis 
BeBeAs Teun of Texas, 1925 
Wharton; lawrence -Hay= = sone oe Phil., Ee., Ed. Sah el ta Austin 
B.A., Austin College, 1911 
White: Henry fF ord2so 4 ee ee Fe 3 Sore) Wh en io eae ee ee Austin 
B. ae Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1920; M.A., Baylor University, 1921 
White, Martin. Marshall, Jr. 2.02 = PSys; VIG tee ee Temple 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
White; - Robert, (heen 22. se ee Ms le oe st se eee Austin 
B.S. in Arch:, University of Texas, 1921 
Whitehand, Effie Eudora _ ___. SAT 2 62) ES 2S a ee Austin 
B.A., ~ University of Texas, 1909 
Whyburn, Gordon (Lhomass20) = == eee CSSM. eRe ee ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Wiebusch, Charles tees fel GG. cat LIE sericea PY Bo ed os ae ee ae Riesel 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Walcox, Mary Catherine] ae Hids): Hs We. er Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Wilcox; Stellas Basley2 6s = sows ean 20,6 ace a Shep piel ilo eR ate Mas a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1! 1925 
Wildenthal; | By y sire ee eee ees BPA ie in oe is EY eG Cotulla 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Waley 3 W mston cs: ewe ee Ae ep ee ee eee Get 7 it ens BE one Ae eee Austin 
BeA: University of Texas, 1923 
Willborn;; Herbert, Oscar 2S ae B.Ad., Bie.is ob Amarillo 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Williams, ‘Amelias= 220 ee eae ee Hie GOvis Wie? es ee ee Austin 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Williams, Charles Ridden 2 se sah a Ol Se a ee Denison 
B.S. in C.E., University ‘of ‘Texas, 1924 
Williams,: Lucile de Nevers. We Phil 20 eee a ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Willis, “Mary - liueilles= =x Se eee | SUA s [ee See Se Oy IRSA Sere Kirbyville 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Wilson, William Munsey= = ee. =e ee A Teh aee See hey sek 2. ae Austin 
B.S. in Arch., University of Texas, 1923 
Wiseman, Katherine Hutton ___........ Hd:s| Gove}: Hi ee ee Floresville 
B.A., Univerity of Texas, 1924 
Woodhead BensSvik esse ee eee BSA Ae ate a eet i pee Beaumont 
B.A., University of Texas. 1923 
Work Isabeli... ae Roe ee are Tee Mee Alpe 2 ols so oes Durant, Okla. 
B.A., University of Oklahoma, 1917 
Young, Paul Patterson _ 1G Wr oem cami a nl beet ernst tad Iles 5 Georgetown 


B. Ac ' Southwestern University, 1920 
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Abel, * Maud: co. Mr 5 aes ae He pe eee Waco 
B. Ae Baylor University, 1916 

Adams \Mary> Ethel 52 ee eee saa OF; Wve nen ere eres Soha, Ce SE Sols Cleburne 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1920 

Adams, Frederiek = oseph Ree rene Shed wie Se HCG tye cao ears FRE Ses te wee San Antonio 
B.A., University of California, 1919; M.A., 1922 

AcGams, vd ONS RiAney yay eee en eee alco (Ger., Anth.) Min re ne Sex OMe tie re Austin 

B.A., University of Iowa, 1919; M.S.. University of Chicago, 1925 
Akesons Beneta -‘Nempless iinet Wd 60. 222 el oe Hale Center 


B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
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PCKeriia ee Onn Vara ee ee eer Math a _San Antonio 
B.S. in C.E., University of Texas, 1926 
Alberson, Edward Lee __--__ ee Bie eeeee ae 2 | Shreveport.. La; 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 


ARGAn Cer te COULD ott ok eee ee ee BR Ce ee er Se Ee _. Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Alford =Marrvarette lowing. 2 en, pe eee ee Caldwell 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923 
AllenwelouimesVirrinia see |e tas, Mh cat ee ee Eee ene Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916; M.A., 1924 
Allen, Thomas ee eda 2 ade oR 1D) Od ce 2 ees Leander 


B.S. in C. E., University of Texas, 1925 
Amis Aepnyn telens = 28a so SBS «Sa oh Slee eee es Rising Star 
B.A., Simmons University, 1922 
awit 0H 35 (at el DL Be Es Die ee ee ee a Alice 
B.J., University of Texas, 1920 
Armstrong, Siddie R. ____ Ee Rel el = Wi Govt es Lai Grange 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Armstrong, Wallace David_____ o whbdal ts! shel 2 Cae eae nee Wolfe City 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Arnette, David Wenlege et Senee el Thy RURS =e eee eee ee AIENG 
M.A., Wake Forest University, 1914 
ATHOLL ATION 2 ke. PSR eee See Ad eee ree Keen 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923 
Atiaiosonwe bering) nee eee eG ee Se Sete ee burnet 
B.A., Baylor College, 1925 
1 Oe pea al UNE Ds Se eS I ee ea cae Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Ayres, William Leakes 2 ete f pe Vi ee ee ee eee beet 2 Ye Gatesville 
A.B., Southwestern University, 1923 


Atkinson, 


=e Wd ee ee ee ee et eS Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1923 
Bain aCe WisOne 8 ‘Gove Di eee Sar Antonio. 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923 
Bailey, Lela es 2 ae eaeee aw ee Slaton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1912; M.A., 1922 
Barnalletieleny Lewiss. =. =)" 2 ee Hi diagee te mamwrce YS eS re Nueces County 
B.A., University of Texas; 1917 
Balkermtiraza beth ww). eee 8 2 oe ay eee ee eee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Baver mil arrvaGarroll geen © Lee Ec., Ed. Oe eee ee eG INnDUre 
B.A., University of Texas, “1912 
Baker, Margaret Bouvland ew eS ae he OS ey ie ig ne ae Tenaha 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
takers aus pruces... 1 SDS JO es Pe eee es | Belton 
A.B., Southwestern University, 1919 
Barlow, Ima (Christine: 2 Govaerts Austin 
A.B., University of Texas, 1922 
Barnette. chnomas.- belton = nd A el DY a a Dees ee Austin 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers oo 1922 
Barrett, William Cy ee re ON ee aes Pete ee ee OOMANCHG 
A.B., Baylor University, 1915 
Basford, Oliver Vapg dice tee Ore ee Ore: Wein Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Score Vil tiretrria LO Wel bee ee cee I GIy cane ee fo er es ae Ae Austin 
A.B., Baylor University, 1914 
Baugh, Mrs. Rose Moffett_____________ Sadan Dis 1S I a Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1911; M.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Beard, Campbell Bryce pete ON eee: ea ttt ats Tae e ee eee Fort Worth 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Beck GOTG MRC e8e  eee OL aA RR 8S Se ee ea Wills Point 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Ber tem PACE nett ee ee ee ee Ob Eee Ls SORE Ae OE BO aD Austin 
B.A., University of eee 1913 
Belderehdoras es = = eee re ee F., ee ee ee SAT EAT LONIO 
B.A., University of auc 1925 
Beverage Othe = os ee eee ee Sy (Ong culid. Jae SSeS Senet ane ee are eS Austin 
B.S. in H.E., University of Texas, 1925 
BensonseOulses Geese ee ee ee bolt ht W COD Ny, oaks Cees» a eee Deport 
~ B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Bergin, s paeae ee Gate lot PRY ee ee Dallas 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1921 
Berkman. A nto Himenrss eee IS ee ee eee nT ee ee Round Rock 
B.A. University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926 
Binney wa ONT Henry eee ee ee Vi Pe SE ee DOR SoD College Station 


B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1924 
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Bishop, .Curtis Vance. ee PGE PRS Ro ee Greenville, S.C. 
B.A., Furman University, 1924 
Blades, Mrs. Louise Duncan_._-----__________ 2d. Ess a ee Ce tear 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Blair, Mary Loi oe a ee eee Laneville 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Blau, Ludwig Wilhelm Se NSS oe EE ee Oh Fa Gig ated) Uae Mata ce cre sh Lipscomb 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Blocker, William Robert WN Waaemns ie: iiaaintieetieba tina Amin ob Wha AUS. - San Marcos 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Bookman, Pet Re Mee tit PEON « Rule air ickb Caio Fort Worth 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Borromeo, Sister Mary2:2 ee Ds Nee ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Bowles, Flora G. -—--- se Nee PN Maes = gh an MEANS Oa cs Galveston 
B.A., Texas Woman’s College, 1922 
Bowman, Rosemary --.-.--------- Be er CT Se LS ole TA ee Santa Anna 
B.A., Southern Methodist University, 1925 
Boyd, /William > Payton) ee i AGS sc MEL ee eee Se ee Denton 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Boysen, Helen: Ml Se Dae yh eee a ae ee Austin 


B.A., University of Texas, 1926 


Bradfield, (Myrtillic eee ee a age te ee ee Martinburg 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 


Brannan Burnis Jennings__......_-..-______ bi Oras 76 Dire Maen le AE eee eee Perrin 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1926 
Brannen, Mrs. Malcolm "Herriss 2. a id 3 CP ee ee eee Spur 
B.A., B.S; ine. be University of Texas, 1923 
Braswell): Marcaret. (28> oe eee eee ae BEN Pa rae a A eee Austin 
B.A., University of Arkansas, 1919; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Brenholtz, Harold SEDER MNT, 1 SIG Mk eng no easeeciteE ale i 6 RE aie al Slee eee ea calorie er Austin 
B.A., A. and M. College of Texas, 1923; M.S., A. and M. College of Texas, 1924 
Brewster Piercy. Perkins ts oe ee ow ee Ed., Gov. eats, Sy RE ee Hondo 
B.A., Baylor University, 1916 
Brister; -Robert: -bHankser. <6. ee alee ee Nd. 58 Hie al ee Taylor 
B.A., Baylor University, 1917 
Britt: Marvin Ores tests este ees Hid slik pee ee ee ee ee Sonora 
Brockette, Mrs. Connie Garza... y's HONS se Se Sat Se Itasea 
A.B., University of Texas, 1922 
Bronstad> ‘Alvin uawrences ia ae eae | IANA See Pg Na eee ect Td 2 Ay Clifton 
B.A., Luther College, 1919 
Brooks, Satah’ Lee. 2) 2. Sia ee Dlg SAGO lg cana ee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Brown, Maury B., Jr. sgt roar See ae Demme ls operatic Mame S ese Nichi ES Austin 
B.A., aerate of ‘Texas, 1925 
Brown, Samuel Mortimer] 224 i Oi Bp erate epee creases Santen Eo” Bremond 
B.B.A., Chaiversity of Texas, 1925 
Bruce, Ethan Walter...0 50 12 ih: Me Menke Man E RO UA Neat Bie i Greenville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Buchanan, Luta Eugenia._..__.__________- GO gp cetget oe MMR NOLEN RP Rao 


B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
hocmieanl OF5 ke 


Buie; SulapAnhza:3 ee ee i SS Oe 2 ee Oren LS 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 


Burdine: (John “Altonio a we ee ee Eo (te (OU CIUMaaee se a NE Dey Peele aarie ates UA Paris 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 : 
H 


San Antonio 


de Burgos, Prancwot is en wee ESE Pe aie aan er A a ae aE NLS’ 
Ph.B., Colgate University, 1902 
Burnside, Maurice Gwinn... | OMA! o Capua) ean a baba ese RUNS Columbia, S.C. 
B.S., Furman Universi ty, 1926 
Burton, Harley Pie. (vee Nae Pie pe aA Oe piers Nan ALN 1 Se ee) Clarendon 
B.A., Baylor University, 1913 
Bush, Andrew-Slaydon__ 22s ea | Ss RSS Lac make lies» 250 aa eee Deas nS San Antonio 
B.S., Louisiana College, 1895 
OP ha Bean "Gab been a seer): Waitemata are SN Reg ESN Sd 2g ET pA 2 Seve Sas A Bee coe Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Calloway, Virginia 2 eee ae ee Ne Aa OR ar le Sec Ne ea 8 ede 2 Mt. Vernon 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Campbell, Irma ____.____ SS 9 Gute Ae eat Ne ite wien UM ame sea ris aU sea i Sein, Abilene 
B.A., University of ‘Oklahoma, 1920 
Campbell; "Teola 200.2 hang eee cena d Bonde br Ay decease AND a ate Aas See Winnsboro 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Campbell, Lucian Quitman 22s. = El DE alin OE Eee BS Aharon a Pars ie» Abilene 
B.A., Tulane University, 1915; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Campbell, Phonsie ea AA Ne adi, ho | Ea Abe TS ONSEN URNS, os aan Stemi a | Palestine 


B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
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oeeerereer Semis see eo AG. tie ees) AUSTIN 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Gameron, JWillis- C.F Sime Nae et eee ee A hilene 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1915 
Cannon, Hattie od UN Select 5 poe ee ts eee eee ASTIN. 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Carmack, James Carl__. Pe ee ee ee Sua 
B.A., North Texas State “Teachers College, 1923 
Carr, William B. See eee ee he Py SG) A a Nas iE ah el a Sep ot Utila ee Austin 
B.A., University ar: Texas, 1926 
Cassles, Anne Wiheret | reer aoe eee aie ae ee ee Greenville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Castleberg, Earle Josephine. ci civeamec: wibSA ct PD ION h tae ee, ee OL OCKELE 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 


oe “9 


Cate, f (Oi eon Te kel Bl Soe are Austin 
B.A. University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Cavnessiayroond Mo 2s EELS) MISE ple oath Bi ua I, aR od Eee ta ee ee San Marcos 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Cawthon, Elnora Ethel. TEE Sp ie el EO ieee Oe ra Pe 5 a Temple 
B.A., College of Industrial Arts, 1924 
Chambers, Hazel Hillard__ Aces See ss 5 gS me, bat al ES Se ree Se Georgetown 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1926 
(Ghaney,40 esse Gerald 2 BIE pg ec ee ey ee pe Se Waco 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1924 
Chapmophehecca ee er SS 2 OV oth see oe ere et ee OE a Bo Temple 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Christian, Aria TES ie aa ks io aR 7 fe PRBS DA et tad et Ea ae OE, ote _Penelope 
B.A., Baylor University, 1924 
Christopher, Willie Die ae 8 Oe TET 5 ee eee OO ee ee aed Abilene 
BAS ranity University, 1914 
Clappwmoarabvive GC. 8 te 4. ks ee [Dis / ton Bho ee alia ved VS aia ae eee Bowie 


B.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1918 
Clark; Randolph Lee Kedar: eee eee) Caines ville 
B.A., Texas Christian University, 1895; M.A., “University of Texas, 1924 
Cleveland, Clark Milton sears a ee A ee ee, eed el SN A ti 
B.S. in C.E., University noe Mississippi, 1917 
Coaina, Sister Bary. kes oe eg ee Ne han aa oe PASE 
B.A., University of Texas, “1925 


Cobb orice. henson. = Se ee eC Mee a ee on, ee ee _Waco 
B.A., University of Texas, 1910 
ORBIT md OSED Hine tN ae. ate len ete ce VEY oe a ee ee gh Groesbeck 
B.S., College of Industrial Arts, 1926 
SochrumiMarearet, = 4 es a we, ses Wie e cee it ar Br oeabeck 


B.A., College of Industrial Arts, 1926 


Cocke, = OV. ae Talis eee ee ee ee ee AST 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1915 
Goffey: sFrederie Amelius = 2-2 Se Fie Css GOVs Ula) a ee Agbrey 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
ieulempiarly, Chntones 2 ee ee hs Lae te FU De ei Se Sheek A eves ie ae Normangee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Colemnovert. bay lor = oe eee BES SA ee GOV ois ee ee Be Franklin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
iStelbertey, ERieataritee 1) Cet ael eR S ee Sie AT fe I) 3 ys Re a OD i ec eee ee. eee Ennis 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Colvin, Maude Josephine.______»__ eewuese id sce Ei) Wes ee eee ee eee te Ennis 
B.A., Texas Woman’s College, 1919 
Comer, John Randolph______ Sng i ei § CG ae ee eae ios eee eee Hillsboro 


B.A., University of Richmond, 1922: M_D., University of Maryland, 1893; 
Th. G:; Rochester University, 1895 


Connell, Wilbur Wiis as han Sar ode Bee Eee aes Pr ee A ee Ganada 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Conner, John Wawitt. esna fae 58 neh ate (toy Speer. es ee ae eee eee Kingsville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
COUTTS. COE Dells hate. eis tae ty rh eee Bet. VIRTUE 5 Bae} Lait Neosho, Miss. 
B.A., Baylor College, 1915 
ok s annie: Lagrie 2c Smee seer DS GAS San | Oh SS Aaland Ringgold, La. 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Cooke, Mrs. Alice abe Bye 2 Ft Aste daabet eltee gy) |S te St ae dae LURE NSE pene deere See Dallas 
B.A., University of pepe 1920; M.A., 1923 
Coons#e Roberti hoy. te ee ee Peete er Vines: saacae pe eee a es ee Elmdale 
B.A., Simmons College, 1918 
Coopen™ Lewis. Bea ee” Fen a eS NO Ry see oe he eee i cee ee Memphis 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Corbin, Bertha ee rs ye Norman, Okla 
B.A., University of Oklahoma, 1924; M.A., 1924 
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Corry. Ormond Charles22 = Sea We a is ee ee Oe Denton 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Cotham, Margaret Mary is cds dcAi oad Samed E> el Be Ne ee . Burnet 
B.A., yee dae f ne Texas, 1923 
Covey, John mhussell arian eee eee Pps Aw ian rin hoe sh eet Burleson 
B.A., Trinity University, 1914 
Drop ee C3 v= popes RM sane NIRIR Deemed iat Reena Hip apr at men ibaa ete EN _ Haskell 
B.A., Shy University, 1925 
Cox Maru ieee 220 i caterers ee eee b CMA Os Pale neee cea er esl er Brownwood 
A.B., Howard Payne College, 1922 
Cox. Mary JiOSep nine fees an re BS (Gers) = eee Gainesville 
A.B., Southern Methodist University, 1926; M.A., 1926 
Cowling. ATi nes ce eee ae te ete SAS ee Ee Commerce 
B.A., University of er 1925 
Crawtford> Polly Pear] 2 ee ee eee H. eo OS ot ie eT Sten 
B.A., University of Texas, 1912; M. A., 1925 
Crawtord, ‘Ruth (Russell Ed. 2 ee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Crookes Mattic! Belles aa ee ae Philo Wi ee ee Houston 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Culley salma Shelton oe eee ee BS Se. Ed. ee ere ey 
B.Lit., University of Texas, 1904 
Dabney Edgar Roberts eee Wid. 0 EE ee spin) 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916 
Daniel: Grover Cleveland 2302320 wa eee Bees Wd ee oy Se Ballinger 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
Dannelley,, Henry. ee ae eee 5) 6Ger,) See eee Georgetown 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923; M. A., University of Texas, 1925 
Davis; Cliitordoleges tc ccibxe eu oe pu eeae eer am Fees ce eal hee tha I ee Huntsville 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1926 
Davis; Mounticharle= nen ee ee | OCG Pagtvee MPCar eRNe, Sorum ee ty Arlington 
B.S. in E.E., University of Texas, 1923 
Davis. Rose Hivelynneie os Se eee eae VE DAG MS seo ee Austin 
L B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
Day, SE RG artis et Sees Se PE Si AN ia ie len CR ee San Marcos 
B.S., Southwest Texas State ee College, 1924 
de Chaudron, Albert leVRiettesteee oe Sa a Midi ES eee 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Tee eee College, 1925 
Dean eA: BiG 2k sae eee eed eon eae Hdi, tH ke ah re kd ee Rockwall 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1921 
Decherd. 'Georse Miss ves ere Ope Mare sheets One RIM NE Sa Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Delany. Erancis;Marions—2—— = ae Bid..0 8 Sse ie ah ___ Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Deviney; (Marvin | Wiée 2 es EE da ee eS eee Martindale 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Dickard, Edna Licille se DE vWD aE ee eee Bea BM, ee ee ie eee Austin 
B.A., Silinwesteen University, 1920 
Dillingham, Thelma Anne_.-..-.--.. 1d. 5) PSY. ou. A ge ee er Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Dodson;2Sarat@lara sas ee ae eee ee he RO Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1924 
Donecker, Frances Mary. hers FV ae Radar a W327 Bison see ee San Antonio 
B.A., Our Lady of the Lake College, 1924 
Dowling: Sister Mary eee ee Moc (GOL) 2 Ske, Ear eee San Antonio 
B.A., Incarnate Word College, 1926 
Dryers sin nie nets wa a ome eee f Os Roel SHC oemaleeners Rene Rod) cg SHE oS Austin 
B.A. University of Texas, 1922 
Dulaney, -UUla Mie ee re eee He BTA d ti sees SU So ee eee Colorada 
B.A. University of Texas, 1922 
Dunean. Bertha, Kathleen] Gert CRs) ee ee eee Wichita Falls 
, Coliege of Industrial Arts, 1920; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Duncaniehanny auras se eee ee Ed., et 2 GS a Paris 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Dupre; Naasson {hin hee ee eee ol Ds Bp ma eaate eo conta Teer WOES ae ft San Antonia 
M.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Dupuy William? hverett See Hes iGOws oye, oe he ens Austin 
Durrett = Plorence sae tere er eee | geen Stee SPL eee ee, Mes een eae este cS Belton 
De A, University of Texas, 1917 
Dysart; Bonnie: Katherine 2 2 ee | SASS od: lee eee a Sammons ath a San Antonio 
B.S. in Ed., University of Texas, 1924 
Hatons Frances? Mine eae eee eg Bide so (ME) eS el re Tyler 
B.A., University of. Illinois, 1909 
Edwards, Rufus th ranichineme tourer BiG es eee ee ee ee Atlanta 


B.A., Southwestern University, 1922 
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PORE TN Ae en ie ee eS es eee, abe Pils gene a ee et Wy Pasg 
B.A., University of Texas, 1913 


Eichenberg, Hedwig Luise. pet ae Note ted") RRSP ee de ed eee a 8 _ Galveston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 

Elliott, Bonnie Wile sees ee Seo Page Gove ee es Weatherford 
B.A. University of Texas, 1922 

TEVUS COR: CCLRC ES cx lle Rain De (eee 2 a eee Bee Lapieria 


B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
Bis eA NOT e Wis CliD LON See oe coe Se eee eee oe eee Campa 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.A., University of Texas, 1923 


NiliseVirsa Mary Heard. 92355 Feus eer eee Fe ee ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1899 
SMe VCl a eee eee Se ee Le og: (Gee S.) eee oe eke = AN Marcos 


B.S., West Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
PERSE N RY Teh as eens SEU aed ete ee eee ee ee OT Pec eee ee ee Taylor 
B.A., Baylor University, 1921 


Evans, Mrs. Alice Brittain eh eege Gs ee ie ee _ Austin 
B.A., University of Oklahoma, 1902; M. A., University of Texas, 1923 
Evans, Kenneth va eee Laee 2, BEE Le OR 5 pee et pone eee Se Bonham 


B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Farley, Mary I. Ee eh sea aes BG Piao e see re ee ett 
B.A., Trinity University, 1914 


Farmer, ot US PR AE SA a I eR Manor 
B.A., Johnson Bible College, 1915: B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Farris, Marshall ND bag Vey hee eS eS a RN a a ak Austin 
bi S. in M.E., Purdue University, 1922 
Barris elite.» hoselle, Gonld: sees Pree eae oe ee ee ee Astin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916; ; M.A., 1922 
meigarenRopert Lattison a ips gos Deb 2 a ee SED Denton 
A.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1914; M.A., University of Texas, 1917 
Ferguson, ‘Annie Katee geen 5 FA AO SPSS) eee ioe ee Ee eee aH agicell 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Fitzgerald, Marguerite Key. SS rae A )) pee et WER Se Saag eas Pees Austin 
Fitzhugh, Mrs. Ammadee B. 52 - Tee et Se a en Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
mizwiiiiams Grace.  ~NIN) . Yeen ‘ave oc Badl h-, 1S) oe fat SR TN A a es os Bastrop 
: B.A., University of Texas, 1918 
mietcher Baylis: J Ohn ts. Mseiet te 8 eT Set ee ee ee Rockdale 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 
Riptener finest. Io ese peel) Ree tt Rockdale 
B.A., Southern Methodist University, 1923 
Fletcher, Pearl i cenks 1 Peet we Re, BAC geen ee eee ___Rockdale 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
Pivs NeniierhTrancess. = 2s Se ee rs eee Se en eee Honda 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Mompy ee vMaALion =e ee ee seed OG 8 Se ct ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Onde Ovi ee ee ee etal Ot he 8 BER ce pn cee eee ce Abilene 


B.A., Simmons College, 1923 
Horecey tne ans ye OUiIse 2a ee oe oe Ud eee San, Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
HOErester a NOD em Garros eee e ts nO Egy Nia ees ee ee et Trent 
B. ae Abilene Christian College, 1925 


Hostersr ari A, gee oo Se eee [ees pas bef okt eee ee toe College Station 
B.A., Baylor University, 1921 
Fouraker, Raymond S. ———--— 2S Sule Y ee wee Ree ee a Austin 
B.S., A. and M. eck of Texas, 1914 
iMnjpeeavees Tipe alert KOEN xe ee ese oe ee) i ed i Des ne ee ee Natchitoches, La. 
B.S., Louisiana State Prkores M.S., 1912 
Eranilings Waller: Aces ee eee KS LONG i Bo Pe Re ee eee Vernon 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
por azeres WEbIC; ee ie ee TG rapes ne eee ee Austin 
BAS University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
ED riend.) lulerernay bs = Re ee eS 1 ONG | od oh 20 Se i a Oe 5 a ee Oe ee Wichita Falls 
B.A., University of a te 1924 
rye Eliz DOG IF eek Wel eee ees oh em ere a 8 Abilene 
BJA Simmons ig hee 1924 
Muller, ttoden J oned. Ss. ee ieee (shore Peeks = deter 2 ete _ Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Gardiner, Charles S. TRE ALS ee Se ee ee ee ee San» Marcos 
B.S., Ouachita College, 1912 
Garland, William Mas om ann, pets pint oe ae Granville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Garner ed Cssicu a ees ee ee Ed. ewes tae eee ee ee Odem 


B.S., Baylor University, 1925 
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Garner Tauthers J 3622 eee eee j 5 Pattee be bees ieeees SU STAMNE Me, a Sal _ Nacogdoches 


Gamer, Ruby Lee) ae ie A ee ee 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 


Garretson® OQ. Ki22 2 2S a ees Ed. nee ane eRe en Se 
B.A., University of ‘Oklahoma, 1918 
Gehman, Harry: Merrill = ee SM Ss Rees). SUS ee __Narberth, Pa. 


Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania ; National Research Council Fellow; 
Associated in Research with Dr. R. L. Moore 


Gerlach, Dorothy. Ric 22222 es eee Gov.;. He: (Hae ee Canad 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 

Germany, Myra Euphrosyne_._....__»_»_>_ Bin( Sa) eee eee Grand Saline 

B.A., Texas Woman’s College, 1925 
Giesecke;) Minnie: 222s" pea eee ees 0 as et Se eae 1 ee _ Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921; B.S., pao os of Illinois, 1924 
Gill, Erma May MEISE UNS Haan aso CW Ee. "E. Aol eee 
B.A., University of Texas, "1916; M.A., 1920 

Gilliam, Houlse 22 Ol seat hie eee een Scio ee eee _ Tyler 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 

Glanville, James Linus) 2. = 325 ese Govis) Hee See a ee 

Glover; “William Bs 22 Fo AB eee a ce Gig eto a oe Shreveport, La. 


B.S., Centenary College, 1923 
Godbey, ‘Josiah’ J. 2. Se ee 
A.B., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1910 


Goldmann, Mary E. Swi trek pe Sia ieee tees Oe MSS RS 2 
B.S. in H.E., University of Texas, 1925 
Goodwin, Richard H. OBOE ee SBCA AR SEE ee es Austin 
Gould, “Belle <asse0t eae cht re Bane ide 2 ig Sees Se A ey Ree Henderson 
B.A., Texas PR earn ion College, 1920; "M. A., University of Texas, 1924 
en Philip ea cere Se | enter atl Sele Marah cess era em ame arse tre Ot Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 ~— 
Gray; Alma Artz? 220 Se ee eae | Dee dots ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Gray, Gladys: Maries: =. 2: [sate geme Tieee Sy loa a its Se a a ve Smithville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Gray, Sarah ‘Samo a ean, Su ee ie Go hp _Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Green, (Charles "Gi (58 2 i I ae ne eg ee Hamlin 
B.A., WES of Texas, 1921 
Green, Jo: 225-33 Ee ES ES Oe ae iC eatin ge ie OD Bertram 
B.A., Baylor eee 1823 
Green, 2Ruth (22 28> [ey ee ee ee ee GOW ee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Greer, Clayton Alvis == oie Se ae Bes ee dng 5 es a ee ee _Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Greve Bila vay. ee A ea ae nee B.Ad. puis fo i ee St aTe 
B.A., University of Texas, “1923 
Greer; : James Kimmins 2) ne J aes. 15% i ee ee oe ere 
B.A., University of Texas, 1918; M. he , 1922 
Gregg: John Ernest. ee ee ee Hine aciabe ie ee Ue or ee ee Marfa 
B.A., Polytechnic, 1914 _ 
Gregory,. Gladys 22222) See es ee Gove Seiden cg ie 2 CU eee Lockhart 
B.A., chee ey ee ae 1915 
Grissom; Mary Ophelia ==. ae Bee eee Apr eS eS Se Pere aaa re 
B.A., Baylor SS rea 1925 
Gwyn, Mary Muomford 22232022 sh eae | Onan (Os Beare eae ae aCe ede 2 Gainesville 
B.A., Southern Methodist University, 1924 
Hale, Zollie: Marie = 2008 ee ee HG Ov eat Fe re ee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Hamilton i Reis dng eee oe ca CoP Oe i ee Amarillo 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Hamilton: Viola, shane a Ge eee eel Ed. SSeS i ee BO SATO IO 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Hamlett, Genvieve Swindelle__ BS yi et a ea ee Re Oe ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 i 
Hancock; Charles (Fred 2.0 <2 656. e570 Hes sRhits 2x eee Wapanucka, Okla. 
A.B., Arkansas College, 1901; B.A., University of Texas, 1905; B.D., Princeton, 1906 
Harkrider: Gertrude ee ee a By arene TES Be SY Le Ae hee Shreveport, La. 
A. oe College of Spey bee Arts, 1923 
Harlan: : Mra Viste a ee, Ss Ee ee Fo ee eee Bishop 
B.A., Baylor roe a 1921 
Harris; -Harvey Waterson. 2) eras FG etch tis Ba Ne OR ne 2s eee _ Houston 


B.A., University of California, 1923 
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Harris) aumes Kilbourne =— 2 Ot D4 2e sew e eee, ee ies oe We Dem San Antonio 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Harrison, Ruby Marerette Sa ee ee Fe ie ee a ee es Austin 
B.A., Maryville College, 1926 
ebsgr cir Bil OPES Lic, cere ee SBS t Cfo epee: ca ke SR ae ee NE oe Seeded San Marcos 
B.A., Baylor Uiseresty, 1921 
Haschke, parry. nerman: 22 i 88 13 Ad bee jad Os We) ete Oe a ee er eee re ae Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926 
Hawrenss Marcellus: Ho Stee ee Ed., Ec., P. sh Fie SA ae BES Cuero 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
end ts) BINeS wl HOY Css oe ae ee | OPE AS 3 eo) A es eed ee Seen Temple 
B.A., Baylor University, 1903 
Mend Onn HOWwWaTd fe ee EN ar, ie eee ee CA OBtIM 
A.B., Baylor University, 1903 
Pemimnne lumi “ernoe 2 ees tl ee Ms i a ee Wredericksburg 
B.A., University of Texas, “1925 
Heince DS phne er ee Bide Tee ees eile Oe Josephine 
Bs A., Texas Christian University, 1915 
Henibreer cozetter 2 he a. Weer 2 i ee A FE a a Ske She eee Ms. Abilene 
A.B., Simmons College, 1923 
EMCEE SON RAG ElOn eres ee ce, BT tt Bie | Gov 2 foes ee he eee Waelder 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Henderson, Mary Virginia... Lp ees oe eee ee nee ee een Waelder 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Hendricks, Henry George_.__.____»_ Toes 03 2A Cie tea Srl eee ae aw ce 2 ie Silsbee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Merpcrermiaucy MACH et ee ee A 1 Drs RR: SE les 5: SONY od ae ote an tan A ee Austin 
B.Lit., University of Texas, 1904 
Pererard me lenestu rh. co oes ae a Lc NR Ey ee reels CTI) ae nies ants 1 SA Georgetown 


A.B., North Texas State Teachers College, 1921; B.S., Baylor University, 1922; 
A.M., Southwestern University, 1923 


Prey awe sOULieCn. eens wel eee were Le | Ns Os Bae lad ROE 1 2c tit oe OA ee Junction 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Hewett. Mrs: Lola Gantt220 9 ic Seer ea a es a a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
EL eS OCOLCLIM sen. etre. Lk Mee SR Ue 2 phe" NBL CD Ne 2a a esas A eens UE SIRs oe eaneeoe Colorado 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1925 
Hogan, Frances Miranda Bil, eee Tg) a hee ee ee ee Houston 
B.Lit., University of Texas, 1903 
Hutdenas Ww unam Carry. oe PEEL ESS og DN bd Dike URE. See aaa ee Abilene 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 : M.A., 1924 
Holloway, William Jesse. _—__________ LS : (een Sk na be man ee eae Texarkana 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
rol soya Davis 2e = se ee ee eee die y, Vi by as Mites Sat Met* ae Rn eas Santa Anna 
B.A., Trinity University, 1920; M. Re University of Texas, 1925 
Hooker, Lyle Travers: soe co eee BS PARLEY OO, SET PT Te Paris 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Harn, wonn lV rederick.. = LOR 7 athe ety del E Ala ee ed Fort Worth 
B.A., Methodist University of Oklahoma, 1913 
Shervesioys. Tolea) AMT. Se os Ee 2 pct Rete ee See Sea Nea oe Sea ne Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
BOC ey Eng ees BS Ie aie nL ope Be A Se Hoan BG ree ee et Se 2 SS > See Buda 
A.B., Southwestern University, 1921 
Huberichv= May ebess. - 7 25 ee ESL Saree eee pare ae ET a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
PT ere hve bee eo ees Te es ee EOS Oe eee eek i ee A eS McDade 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
EpetSry mer cr Lite se eines 7 Taye eve poet SA | AN 8 ixeeat a Sake Rel Liebe <tr ockae te a Paris 
BAS cree of Texas, 1923 
Per oF ter IE EL VO Ok ee ee eee ee PhS Be et ERS 3 Austin 
B.A., Trabeeeasen of Texas, 1926 
Hunnewel.uMrs. Pantie Be jaa ob. ities a aint ty Bits Shen Selk_ rne e eON El Campo™ 
B.A., Bethany College, 1909; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Hunter, Jessie Kelly a AP AAN RS cb sora oo od RAS de Ot ye FT NAN RS le ee eee ee Abilene 
iIncenhuett. Arthured mer) 2 = Se ek Wee Na SN ee eee eee Comfort 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917 
nem MTraS Annet . inc ore ea ee te Dey fl gh Disat hal CE a SR eRe, eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1908; M.A., 1924 
isancks: ER Buford’ soc ke een & Eee Hieeee ee e en eee Cisco 
B.A., Texas Christian University, 1914 
lyvevaraliteds Joe 22 2629 ve ew hee WE Beye LG) Perce eB ANS ee oe San Antonio 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Jackson, Davis Doyle. sett Say eet SN ee t- Hida Fics os SP ee Dalhart 


B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
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Jackson; Mrs: (Davis Doyles 22.) =e wee rere Bids. ee Dalhart 
viackson; (Sidney. -Do0ug asc seo) eee eee Ke: -BiAd se ee Franklin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
JACKSON, Walls WOO Walt Cees ee eee Wee 02 215. 5 ea i ee San Antonio 
A.B., Southern Methodist University, 1916 
Jarrell; “Vier da sles ee Bos Bee rea ee eee Fis eS 2) Bishop 
A.B., Brenau College, 1924; B.J., University of Texas, 1925 
Jessen, Smlirieda ses aien Siete Near ae IS) pane OE ERM enc en gM cess TSP Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Jiessenss timmy A delesa= a eer eee nee Be a oe a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Johnson, Harvey, Werdy2.. see eee Si, My. fs ee ee ee Brownwood 
JORNSONs se) ANNIE a yes eee ae te (P.S:), (Phys. Ed.) 2222 Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Jioimerssd Ima Tice Se ee ele eer hate FCPS.) ese kee Wichita Falls 
B.A., Baylor College, 1925 
JORdanetival Lester ee nae ee eee Eres CRS?) SS Oe Winters 
B.A., Baylor Paste 1922 
Jordan, Gilbert John Ed. wi AT 
B.A., Mires te “University, “1924 
Joseph wGladys wogalyne == he ee ete BCP 3Si) > 222 2S ee Cleburne 
A.B., Baylor College, 1923 
Juniger, Marvaret: Mildred. 2. Jee 1 DSaig Of mi perenne 2 fo 2 ee eee Commerce 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Kaderliy ire hice 28 oe 0S Ie eee Re ae Ed., M., (S.) iepeeee tes S San Marcos 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Keen; ‘Cora xHocand seo Ss ee eee (id. ae ee Austin 
A.B., Logan College, 1906 
Kellam, Claud Holland. se aen sou ences Hid. i cEb ss: (Zoe Pd: oer San Marcos 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Kenley, Polk Macune. LR Gte ee ERO RED caleba i By re ee Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1915 
Kennedy, )« Ernest.'\Carlton 2-5) a eee Mis oh 2 ee Austin 
M.E., University of Texas, 1921 
Kerl> Helen’; Catherines. 20120 sls mcmee i eter) Os bn ec NIOBATE Se eee) Galveston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
KaibbessMrs. Ruth las hueeee ee eae (Bae see. 5 es ae Brownsville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1911 
Kings iucile = 2s eee ee i ae ene Hie, bi ee Wharton 
A.B., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
King; Maude Emma. 0 SO _ Abilene 
A.B. Simmons College, 1923 
King: Sidney. tircele ee ee ee ee A Meg 9 Se er a Houston 
B.S. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1920; M. S. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1920 
Knox, William ‘John Ei Sel 8 aoc on taee ee ee Me Ree Hig AG. je San Antonio 
B.S., Southwest Heras State Teachers College, 1924 
Kochan, Millie Longtin Wieser 3 elas A We, Bids. gee Houston 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1923 
K6éhler;, Henry Preds2) je eee Chien ene onan Mees PEER Sar Re A OS San Antonio 
B.S. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1924 
Knox, ema ee eso ee ne ees WW 55) 8 pe ee ee Hillsboro 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Knox, Willami Warten]. 2 5 ees ee ees U 51,6 piers el aera Na oD Na Ore Seed rains fen San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914; M.A., 1925 
Kuehne. Hilen Clara ss 23a ae (POs) ete hate Ce ce ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
liav Masters Charles Hdgar 232 fee | Ee eee DE ee rei re SE Cope es AC Houston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1913 
Letts; Bessie xii eile sat ae eee ee Bs OCGOV, Joe es eS ea eee Austin 
: B.A., Rice Institute, 1925 
Tiron Ger Grid Gg sc see ee ee eee Ss. (Ed.) eek i ae ee, | Llano 
B.A., Baylor College, 1924 
DDypG yexm\Y U haope SMS & Bete McNeal AE See eae Fe igo se et Sa a a San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
onenecker: Oscar sVbilne, urge ee GeO], EE Se a Sea er Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
TOY Coe Oly ee Wer is va ee 2 sa a cee | Pp ieee aan Pserutet ore aN west Od Pelican 
B.A., Louisiana College, 1921 
Lowman. Berta cesar io eye cee oe a nee | apelin hee bie ente abe Rea tek Su oe ee San Marcos 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1919 
ORG yah a teak abe: Wine eae emake ee re yee eat vars opens ety Ee eA Ses ol De Leon 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Lundelitus;:Georgce “Av: oo eee ee eee WG i ye ee ee a ee Georgetown 


B.A., University of Texas, 1924 é 
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Reypuletone Dian ite Se ee Se Sy Sig aa A BA SO ee OS Marshall 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
McAdams, Doyle Frederick __________________- Bid.e CPS.) 4. eee oe Pee Madisonville 
B.S., Sam Houston State Dak College, 1924 
Becmdiscers smemulel » Bs ee ey Ares eee eee ne SE x ee F dy tae Cuero 
B.A., University of Texas, aeael M.A., 1926 
MeCallaMary: Wilen = 2 ee YS he ee el 2 ee Austin 
B.A., Texas Presbyterian College, 1920 
MG WrnrniGk me dn tar Eka ynCS us we 8 eM Wd ee eee Denton 
BSA University of Texas, 1909 
Mee nummens CeCile <2 eo) gee Eh tees el a Se Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1904 
McCulley, George William._...______»_»_»»_EE BA Glee ee oe Te ee Ne BS. Brownwood 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1921 
Menianiels Susie “Tayloy sn. | De SONA RS SSO oy SB ORAS a ee eS Elgin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
McDonalds Leslie. Carlisle... 2 Fieri ees cee = ae tn eee Sa ty, East Bernard 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1921 
McDougal, Cullen Frank Aes ae ee ee Ci bn O Vice oo ee ra ee ee Le ee Odell 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
MeDougale Meredith Vernon... eRe WC Oph el ees! dee ee Houston 
INI: Certs a cL Vinee on Ne ed te Ee Ec see ee ee Pee Waco 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
MeGrOtniinee Belle, 8s. co ee | Me OE is ay Soest Bk eee Palacios 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
MeGuise. Mary ‘Tallulah = B.Ad. (Ed. ) ae Se ies 8 oe i a Austin 
B.A., Hacseans of Texas, 1925 
Neier etme GAT OL TLOSCMIAT Yat. aes wee we (CIN. a ee eet Austin 
B.S. in Arch., University of Texas, 1926 
MeKanney., Inala .Bunice:s—-- 3: 1 HS cot 8) | ee oe, fet eae: Cameron 
A.B., Baylor University, 1922 
Meliaing Benjamin, Hart... i 0 Ma SR eee eRe en a ee _ Sweetwater 
A.B., Southwestern University, 1911 
MeMiinn sb rances: lilliam= 22 ty. Gov. — a ee ee ee we OT ler 
B.A., Baylor University, 1907 
McNamara» Grace. Leona... FL Wig ee Te) ee eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
McNaughton, David Victor... PAE tay EA cage ee 2 ee San Marcos 
B.A., Southwest Texas State "Teachers College, 1924 
Maddox, Augustus Carlyle Pn RPE BT Wed DVL elt her a ee ee B® Natchitoches, La. 
A.B., Hendrix College, 1910; A.M., Columbia University, 1916 
Marr OnTD, Orie h te Os ge H Gav ee eee ee _ Gulf 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
MIS mV leva) CG. ed CO Vap eon ee beat 5 Pee ee, AE San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Mer aeeE GOTO Oe 72 et a ee Zinn Ne ae ent Se NE Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Marshall, Dorothea Eugenia.» EEE [eee by ee Remea ee | eer er TE ee Hearne 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
Martins sBenjamin. Wiléy. ee Wd Geen, eee oe ee Kirbyville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920; M.A., 1924 
Marti Cr ryi W clk ers. sees ees Se Wid spice Lat eo Re athe Be | _ Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916 
Riarca.-Quintin«M. 22S AOS. See ee ee eee Llano 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Nise hii ae Ru Vee WCCise a ES ee 1D el gO Rl tae a ae ee ek Wichita Falls 
A.B., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Mispretirmeurninricty (iO U 1S Ci sme 2 a Neg ied 29 Et En Rei Ne Se ae, sD Coleman 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Massey: Viackson, 2.5 ee ee Bs, Pe ee eee. Fe ay, Commerce 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
A DGYEECeres 1 BETA [ol Of: ol (Eas oe Ana BS YP ce EN PUGS, pT Compete ee a eS Paris 
Matthews, Joseph Mansel.____.--__-_--___-_.... ISA eh ie ee a Oe eae ed Cleburne 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Master sOnl a OurcOns Gik Sae es 28 lie Beg OV a eRe Geass Sates Rone ok 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1915 
MAEISONSE ROY TE LemrYy ee es ee eA Caen te ee ie ES ae Pa 8 Wortham 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
_ Mauldin, Mrs. Myrtle Lokey - | PE OY ROE Oe 2 OloRe. Reese 8 Slaton 
B. Ay University of Texas, 1926 
Maxwell, Mrs. Ferne La Nelle Beane Besant oe Ba eget et dee a ft ee Dallas 
B.A., University of ‘Texas, 1919 
Mayesinilens Dourlag. 252... oak 4k, es | OM ts i RD Se I et BN ae Oe, Huntsvile 


B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1924 
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Mayhall, Mrs. Mildred Pickle... =. | 8 Pipa etn i eect Rename rose Yo Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Meredith,2 William ‘Owen:4.22000 2 es dey: OR Qe ee ee Humble 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Milam Paul) Wit ee a ee ee BeAG see at a ee Moore 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Miles, Samuel Elatideta. oes ee Bid... Ee. ee ee -Memphis 
B.A., Baylor University, 1918 
Miller,Carroll (Hi eae mn (Eid: 2 ees ee eee Dibolt 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Miller-Harry 7A delber tis suis Beer ae ee | OG Ee eee ee bce Oates iie Ss EC git .. Austin 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1905 
Miller. John Jamieson... fo cee eee Campbell 
eS ae University of Texas, 1924 
Minkwitz;Berneta Agnes oon | ONgyaber een naan LOR uh RTT he eS os Richmond 
’ .A., University of Texas, 1915 
ManterniBess ooo ice 5 Nee cedMis Sh ate eden CBee eT ae aa Se Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Mitchell, Mrs. Decima Eveline... Me Austin 
B.A., Brighton Technological College, 1911; M.A., Alberta, 1912 
Montgomery, Mary ES DSS Bean oy ese tS len Ee co Pyu eae aan rita ak Gy Le Potts Camp, Miss. 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women, 1897 
Montgomery, Mollie: 92.5iih sis Misia eee | Roaring antec Msi ee Ae Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Moody. Eidnrundiki sei es ee ie bee es Bes. Phils 2602 i eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926 
Mooney, Elsie Catherine__.....__ | OP Fun Dates Meee ener erie tee A TOR Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Moore, Jessie Susans 6 wn eee = Fy es Rg a as a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 : 
Morgan; Herbert Bushs 2 mee By CHR (@ SPS Ve Nac ee RF) Dace Granbury 
B.A., University of Texas, 1914 
MorganiinPatly) 225k eee) aie NU setae eee | 3 ie el ect ln Ree biraO ew poe eS Georgetown 
B.A., se ona tes University, 1917 
Moores “Victor: verre iis Be ae CO RU DI NAS I a oe eee _ Austin 
B.A., Vanderbilt ee 19038 
Morey.” Elizabeth May.c.. 222 en ca) ean Bat ala eine bites ne MNP Lea bere ty San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1900 
Morris; henry sJOnes 2 ees Be le i a ee . Temple 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Morrow, Maries Betzner =: 2a TB re ae 2 ee Mercedes 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Morrow;,- Mary.’ Morelza2 35 ea ‘E., H., S.. (E.B-AGd., PS) 2 oo Seton 
B.A., University of Texas, 192375. 
Morrow,: Raymond (Mo a Ae ae _Rotan 
A. B., Bone College, 1925 
Moseley, Joel Nathaniel___._______________- 5 Een gs aacO UNA a SP! Edgewood 
B.A., University of Wexas' 1916; M.A., 1926 
Moursund, Andrew..F., dr, joe | nen SEN ee RR Ce LEE Fredericksburg 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Mullins)sCarroll hij es eee a Ds Ei pasen MeO UR A MMR INNCT ee ae A Victoria 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
Mullings, Marcus Pivans took por sees oe A eee Post 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926 
Murray, Clyde Aletander so ou ee dha Me oe eee Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917 
MurrasgicW Gstons hi eee Oe ema Sy eles GOV see a ees ne eee _Gordon 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Myers 5 tlie Mise ete ea ioe a ieee 5 Ups aes Oeste Pe aetea a Temi See Neg SS _ Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Myrick, Frances Louise_._.___________________-_- S(B AG.) oe ge Re AERP agT 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M. A., 1925 
Niarice, OW inn ie 2D ee ne nes Bg i a es Duncanville 
~—=&B. A., University of Texas, 1925 
Neelys tStae 25s 009 RSS aea see ysten BS Gov. he Ve alee Se i oe ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Nelson;3 George (P5222 hie iene a ere Se CRO ide SENN ese OPER es tS Ne 1 = Mt. Calm 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary McKenney hg Se ene Aes FG 2 Seg Rae ha Waco 
B.A., Polytechnic, 1910 
Nelson, Thomas Robert__.._._.________ LN BA ee Ae ete Nau ead Fes AMEN SS Bryan 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1917 
Nelson, William Aubrey SSIs RO Pon aN Sr AN, Mii i 2 aS A ee eat ec Lee eee Be Waco 
B.A., University of Texas, 1910 
Netterville, Mrs. Dora Givens. SEIS nIRD| HPC) SAY Ws ied Mee A ceca PS So Austin 


B.A., University of Texas, 1909; M.A., 1922 
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Newbrough, Eloise Jane___....___.________.... Spo OS PLO aie Taos een ee a. Wee Aces J Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1903 
ES. Urata ge [Shag Ee ae AC STE) get ia ee ees San Antonio 
B.A., University a Texas, 1924 . 
Newtons Guy Ybnorn wel) 3.0 2 Bic VE Oe nae hry Bie a SNe Oe Cameron 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Niebuhr, “Angela Alwine__....._._..._- FT ee SAG, ) eb ee Se Se NL Ee Brenham 
B.A., University of Texas, 1918 
IN OLe raw ks Cray eee re Dd ASV). re een Oe ee Louise 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
NC RSV ICs ER yee ie Bi ahd OY CS gS ES en ah ek ea I ae Tyler 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1921 
INGERVOOG CuvLaY yy RUth 28-2 Seon es 2 DO, Mts SAREE Cee a Se Se | 5, Abilene 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
PEOLICY LAG WOLY Tiree eee oe ey ‘Biel eer eee Se Bere tee Coe Teague 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Warssles, Ob aried td gi 52 tense EA I DPA pe? SY EY SS ne Wy Ae Se Oe EN Houston 
; B.A., University of Texas, 1913 
O*Byrne; Sister: Michael By... ASME OP: (D. pa a OR San Antonio 
B.A., Incarnate Word College, 1925 
Gidham.«Mabel> Ruth. 22-7 2 Mi Peet po EE en ee ee Dallas 
B.A., Southern Methodist University, 1920 
Giwenss GC hiltow Ross 2 ee ee eS Oy Ota eres ier cane etn cs de a See ee ere a Crosbyton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
pacer warrerte Doyle... oo PVA Me ee ek. Ballinger 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1921 
Parker, Lois Tiige ee ee Fi eee ee ee ANE eS Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
ERSTE KO TIS Migr wal ete SS ee eek Pt | D0 [tae eee a Oe, Be PRS a Se ee Jasper 
B.A., Union University, 1920 
Baton raanicseL Crrig. 2 Ukr 2 ata eee ERAS Cl pienso AS ee a eee Buffalo 
B.A., Baylor University, 1922 
Peeleeniice Dexterc 2 ee i Oy Te. eo arate ae ee oe eel eA eens ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Peek Gig noe 8 4) fee a oe oat A STE) Se AL NS She See I nd Caldwell 
A.B., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922 
Berrunemurene A lien 2— mee ee CCl: eee ach aon ee os Niet es. SEER are ee Goliad 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1917 
Perry Robert: Dawson. MeO P Sy igen = ere ies re Seed Goliad 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Tobee College, 1923 
PPerLerem © se cee: ee ee ee AC ser DC 2) ee ee as San Antonio 
C.E., University of Texas, 1898 
Phenix. .J ohn Weweys. = ea yh eh ene oe, Meee LT ee wl Kaufman 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 * 
Piaiivpass Bileanory 9 =a Ee 2 Fly pe eect See Rls ee eee Rockdale 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1922 
Pile Aw ian Alpert. ee 7a i'n dees eee et ne Re SEER Oe B Dallas 
B.A., University of Texas, 1908 
Plumer, Meonarg. broaanax =. 2s. se By Spee es es ea tees gle = Roswell, N.Mex. 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1916 
lama mM Cree WOCLI Ceo ne ees Se d OV Oe Ss Stk ara Sn en a a SD Houston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
br ram erage Onn aie ee a ee | Oe As eee se Be are ee ee Waxahachie 
A Ba Lrinity University, 1917 
GO 1s a FLO Die ye ke se ete ea Bye tein eek eae A ee eR Eek Lindale 
B.A., Union University, 1924 
eee a EL GTIES ¢ DUG AO eee ea tk AeA US PUA einer re San Angelo 
B.S., University of Alabama, 1920 
Rosey; vLerediths Neill 84 ee Tih Ale Sn ee ee _ Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1924 
IPoweill,. pveretin Aes eect ok et eho) Ee ae 13 B oy 5 Ba Ss COE Te, Sl et ae Cisco 
B.A., Phillips University, 1922; M.A., 1926 
er emsley ss Pout b ges tn de Tae ee ee eee Ae ae A AES EROS Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919; M.A., 1921 
Preston, Joseph pnedtced 2th ae aide AOE a RR od Se a Faby = es te es a ee Sei Austin 
B.A., Park College, 1920; M.A., 1922 
Prices ira, Olivetse ss ae Se ee, St eet re ee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Prices ph atuse Him ens 2 eee re) Es EE ae tit eT en Raa na. Nacogdoches 
B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
Pritchett, Robert Thomas wee. © Wee el se | Ec ihien Sate abe te ate Vier LA Corpus Christi 
B.A., University of Alabama, 1910; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Pyle, Bart Whatley___ MES LS SM Sx WE ea AP on Ed., Hiei 1s a ie eed Woodville 
B.A., Howard Payne oe 1916 
ACSI ALP Lei See ee al ee ie ee NOG yee Me, Stace ne nk sel Me i ats aba logan Gatesvile 


B.A., Texas Woman’s bales 1921 
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Racey, Mary -Helens20.0 52 eee Rid: 253032 ee ee San Antonio 
B.S. in H.E., University of Texas, 1924 
Raison, Hugh Bisworth {2s Bde 2 ee eS San Marcos 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 19238 
Rees; ebaul. Klem 2 e2 oe i ee ee: Mi ed ee Se ea Center Point 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1923; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Rees, Warren DN Con oy 0 ore kl Sane alk oh 0 Me M. Dae al es 13 Nn en Center Point 
B.A., Southwestern ares 1921 
Reese; “Ruth -Sarah 2.5 gees ae eee 0d. CPS. )e2 eS ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Reidss coseph Wier en ae ss see ae aes Hi; 7 SS ee ee ee Lubbock 
, Simmons College, 1921; M.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Renshaw, Ralph "Raymond iE ee Mee NE AA GAs, a Sah Hie. My eee Decatur 
B.S. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1926 
Reynolds, James ;Robert. 22 ae eee He ae Sa eee Mt. Pleasant 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1925 
Rhodes Benjam ing hee eee es Seem iS 5 ies eo eee ee aN ee es. Morrelton, Ark. 
M.A., University of Oklahoma, 1920 
Ri Clas WALES Y. A See ee ee ee — Bs Adio. SES Ie ee El Campo 
B. 3B A., University of Texas, 1922 
Richardson; Rupert Norval eee EDS Alig) Sig se Fe Us ee Abilene 
A.B., Simmons College, 1912; Ph.B., Chicago, 1914; M.A., University of Texas, 1922 
Richie, Emily; Mary 220 een ee HCAS Psy cere e eee coneme National City, Calif. 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 é 
Rickards=J ohn, sAllisons= = sent au eee Bid. His hes OL ee eee eee O’Donnell 
B.A,, North Texas State Teachers College, 1924 
Rix,» Genevieve, Stone 22 2222 2 aie Bae es Fee as Sa ea San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Roberts, -Minnie Young. es ene 1; Gg ee SS ee eee Corsicana 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Roberts)” Wauita 25s ee ee Gov. GPiSi)) 222 eee eV RORS 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
MRODELES 5 = Misy ite ee | OCG Byes beeline seen UIT | Royse City 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1920 
Robertson, Martha Ann Phzedbehet Pi oh ac nee Ss Repeal oe ee See eee et Ronee S San Antonio 
ss B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Robins, -Alphonse e225... i See CRS) ee eee Leeds, England 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926 
Robinson, idith, uucitles=— == ee Ece., E. (H.) ho el i ee Eastland 
B.A., Simmons College, 1916 
Robinson; Henry Vernon 222 2 eee. Wid. ee ee Jewett 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Rode: Otto, Charles=2 222 st eee FE) eae ee a ee Caldwell 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1921 
Rogers, Pauline Lowther... 5 ou sekotae Bo) oo es Mart 
B.A., University of Texas, 1919 
Rogers; ‘Thomas: Guye2 2 en es eee OP UA aes ea antares x Socata Ms ee Ko ea Sg San Antonio 
B.A., Southwest Texas. State Teachers College, 1925 
ROG ers; HL MOMaS EN ee Na eer I aoe nee ee | tf Fete coined ne Oi Sern eh ES Houston 
B.A., National Normal University, 1901; B.S. in Ed., Ohio University, 1913 
Rogers ss Vis Zier ae es ee ree ae Wd. oe ee Lamesa 
B.A., Trinty Unversity, 1914 
Rose) Gladys) 222 Ses ee ee eee Gov.) Ao Se a Abilene 
B.A., University of "Texas, 1918 
Ross. vary (iowrance.= 32. wae eee ee Bh GSS) Soe ie sae ee a Mexia 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
ROY, Addie | May 8. eo re ee es eve es es Ed.,-H. (M.) set a ee Austin 
B.Lit., University of Texas, 1904 
Ruckman, Caroline Silsbys2 = 2 eee sep Rea Mer Ae WOE a Fann Pee LAS Karnes City 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Rutherford; Vera vRandolph ee eee FES SED ee Ee OR oe a Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Sams, Vera Ws a ee eee By ieee oa ae os ee i ae een Gatesville 
B.A., Baylor University, 1918 
Sanford, Mary. Charlottes one eae GAn?) (Gk: Phil. (see eee Sherman 
Schiller bren ej 206 Bee es ele roe Boe Ps ae eae ee Lott 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Schmidt: Charles” Kot sos ee ees WC Gi) 8 ee OE ae ee NEY EET 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 
Scott, -Lorine.ehlyzabet hes ee ee Eid) (GBvAG:). 2-52 2-45 det oie eae Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Scully, Helen | Marecaret: .. = aoe ee eae (BSAC); ee Ui eae mm Austin 
B.S. in Ed., University of Texas, 1926 
See; RobertiS.: 2.2225 ee ee epee SAS tae ile ciel Sy Tad BAO Eg ame a Brownwood 


B.A., Howard Payne College, 1923 
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Slannahanse Marcha. Claires 2 2 se Aes 2.5 ne See ee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 : 
Sharborough, Virginia Welch. | es aes Doe, KEYS Te eee: aes A SS See Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Shelbys Lhomas, bho see Oe Bi Pe ee | eR eee oe ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1907; M.A., University of Chicago, 1921 
Shepperd, Anne ingle ee ae ee Teepe eee as te ie ee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1912; M.A., 1925 
Shimetre = hutch Karlene...) E., Ee. H. i, See es Lee es Marble Falls 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 ; M.A., 
BeeOLd le LrismiUuenOrd. 2-8.) ee Sov. (GES) foe Se ear ae 8 dn ee See Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 
SHIMIGVAME Ul ewe. es I ee dae Vie te eee ee ee Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1920 
Dpiwesee el ressiy Spinks. 2. eg BE We lids. Govent mee ae ee = Carthage, Miss. 
B.S., Mississippi A. and M. College, 1923 
SiiVveyee Glele DhuUrma n= tes se ee ee iG ii ete ee ee) oe” Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
SLEPT Spe Pe OL a Veen ee ee ee DS ee See eens a ee eee eer. eee, Austin 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.B.A., 1924 
Skidmore, Margaret Doris oe PT, el ye ee AC ew a, A. See eT Denton 
A.B., North Texas State yee College, 1922 
Siy elisem SURI Va Grice es | eee Se aos eee ee 2a A Austn 
B.A., University 7 “Texas, 1925 
SS Oe aee Lem Cais Vee neers ne Bg et Wiehe ake ee ey ee es Buckholts 
A.B., Baylor University, 1924 
Spinco, Lieigeys pa Ne ee Ee eee eee ees RC eee eee eee ee ae Huntsville 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922 
Smith, Charles Aubrey. Ne sP GAA Sema TE. RAN Bo. A el pe ee ae ee Austin 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1921 
Smith, Elizabeth EN ayy aoe ee ee ee ae Fe ee Tce wee 25d Sie ah Torey, 12 Tae Austin 
BzAS, University of Texas, 1925 
pimibh wer rances bernard... 6s) SG Dh PEN CN tas EY cae, Houston 
B.A., Baylor University, 1914; M.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Smith, Frederick f= ee ee elem ee Ed ey CSE ct REO Se! Soy tt Re Austin 
A.B., Baylor University, 1914; ariiee ‘University of Texas, 1925 
Smith, Mabel vce wee Ne Pee hae esa Oe Colorado 
B.A., [ere rea of Texas, 1923 
Smith eeu by COMp ys =e a ao SE ee Denton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1916; M.A., 1919 
Smithy stella Quarles. 32S ee M., Ed., oS FO San Antonio 
Degree of Pedagogy, State Normal of Missouri, 1911 
SIMILAR liar ROY =e ee ee ee 1 OK (anew 5 ee ee Austin 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1921 
Srellings 6 Dorust Alvis =.= te E. oe eee AUSTIN 
B.A., University of Texas, (1923; M. can 1924 
Spearsrae arya Oy. cee wake pee ee ee Hs 5 Fe DRE LED Paes Bee Oe Dallas 
B.A., Georgetown College, 1899 
DLink ewmeA LDerL HM ee eae ee ee ES 16 By cs eR Pe a el Caddo Mills 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
SOCUCe wm UICC mer set ae eee ee ee ids bee eee ae ee Sees Floresville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923 
Ste Olair ee Grady ene ee eae A ae ELF ey ee ee Llano 
B.A., Baylor University, 1921 
Seer oie deel RAEN a oa 009 aN eee ie [ee ec ed Pe Brownwood 
B.A., mo of Texas, 1920 
RS CELT ELC Unik C) LY SU ea eee ees tes FP ee 2 ee Pivat Gory )witene apse is 22 ee) ee ee Tyler 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Stephenson, Robert Clarence______.__________. eS aetna ete Atistin 
B.A., University of California, 1916 _ 
COCCI ae een rd Is. es et ee te dz) oh. ieee eee a ier Grandview 
B.A., Baylor University, 1925 
COVE POY Oi fs se. ee as is ge ee | Dh seid aA, Senet el 2 ties aie Os COE ES al Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923: M.A., 1924 
DLLUCHers aA Gelin@ ses oe ees re | OSG BARS Oye oh a Mere es oe TENE SBD core mer Austin 
B.A., Baylor University, 1924 
SCURGUY ATI tote) eee ee ee RY | nee ee VE SR 2 Mice oa wa oP, Ss Greenville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
PARC CHI On Lis yee ne Ses Be ee ad Phils Gove lee Tatsuno, Hyogo Ken, Japan 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926 
amok em RODert Attest ee ee ee FUG tee eee es pee ee a es San Marcos 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1923 
Tannich, Richard Edgar ee A ee AA OY es sors Dok A 3 STA _. Weimar 


BJS. in Ch.E., University of Texas, 1925 
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Taylor; Douglas. Barnes 2225.3 And, soe ee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922 

"Thatchery. Bess. ithe gk 0 re ee Bh ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1909 

"Thaxton, Mary. Lovise. 55020 ue bt ey Fh Bids oe ee Clyde 

B.A., Texas Woman’s College, 1923 
Teniple, Vian -Bensons22 3 eee UCM ee i Sallis, Miss. 
B.S., University of Mississippi, 1916 
Thomas; James {Louls 2.005) ee M.S eee 
B.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1923 

Thompsons + Dora Lays ee ae ee ei ees Bee 2 a ae eke Austin 

‘Thompson; Paul Jennings 2. ee ee Bi Adis 2 ee Austin 
B.J., University of Missouri, 1914 

Thibedeaux, Janice Tlizabeth ost ee _Kd. Bo eee OU SCO 

B.A., Rice Institute, 1923 

Millery, if esser Gra Gy ee ik ees i ee eh Ee, B: Ad. Ook A> oe Reagan 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1921 

Toplhianig aura os eee ee eae een Soo. Foe ee eee COC omnnence 
B. A., University of Texas, 1919 

Trapp. Dorothy Maries ie pie 2 ae FS es Te ee Od TO 

B.A., Our Lady of the ne College, 1926 

Tucker; sohn- Retinal d 220 geet ee eee eee Se LS) See ee ee Gordon 
B.A., University of cries 1925 

Turner: (George | Maddin2 02 3 ae We,, He eee Devine 

B.S., University of Mississippi, 1913 
‘arner, (Oran? jah. 2 fee eee | s Bee Peiben tie Obs Minne eA Gs Knoxville, Tenn. 


B.A., University of Texas, 1920 
A bib h gol Peeagd Woven van o Cee eR RW iran eo kete ved tilee Hee, Phileas line 2 ee Cameron 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Aes ieee gh 


Wyre, Williatin. Orme 2) ED (eV e SL eee e Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., 1924 
Udinski. > Walliam Philip 22 aie ae le Paes i aE LE Na 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1922 
Viauchn GroveriG x5 oe ae en Cee eed Mi BiAG 2 Re ee Denton 
B.A., University of Texas, 1921; M.A., 1925 
Veste-Eitliian: Tut ele os el Pe Ee en Fe ee aa Austin 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Vinson, Clarence Holmes Aare eka ae TAT Ne Dee MORIN a AS Sy Ne eh nea WE eo a Colt, Ark. 
L.I., Arkansas Normal, 1917 
Woight Roland (Biis 2 2 ee eee Gove i Gh): gee ee eee San Antonio 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926 
von Blittersdorf, Ben Louise ee E., Ed., Ho eee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Wiacner, J ohn: Peter. 2 es eee | ieee eat Saari eeove Muleath avn ole? SC Winnfield 
B.A., Newberry College, 1909 
Walker, Myrle Louise... Soa Spt Peta a loos Seve Alvida ee Austin 
B.A., Baylor College, 19238 
Weallers soln) ecoR Oya. er eer er a (ALS) ee Se OE ee ak eee Austin 


B.S. in Ed., University of Oklahoma, feet M.A., University of Colorado, 1925 


Walling, Rosemary Pa Reel gpa LE ce ear) 4 Aig sree eel UR Mare Pree EL Austin 
B.A., University a Texas, 1925 


Walthall, Frances, George 22 22) eee eee |cDys Rapid Belo WH Pape sR ecse mata EAN lela Fort Worth 
Bs ‘As; University of Texas, 1925 
Ward iis) Pio 5 ee Ree ee ee eee Wc.) Md 2 a eee Edinburg 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Ware, LOissee hill ps3 og. coe Fee ee ee re eee ( Gers) oS eee er Bl fa eae ee Austin 
.A., University of Texas, 1917; M.A., 1924 
Watts: Maid Miniter 2 ir ren eae eee | SDA gAEA ei aP Re gO aes Ueda i Wie enw Re oa YE Laneville 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1925 
Weaver). Jin Gey seer See ae ee eee a ee SMCS NB Ger.) oie ee Rie aa Austin 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1924; M.A., 1926 
Weaver, Thomas Pritchett Wisseple See dn tae ae ie enCsrrsY hs ad Dpeiellac en Miata nimen aero eema uu! os Denton 
B.A., North Texas State ripe: College, 1925 
Webb, George Washington Eanes Bot GI eral LIS, DOP HRUEN £16 aN RSet oD a ae Pe ER FNS i Richland 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1923 
Weelborn=: Clavide A nei ee es Bie. be (Gere) i cee Se See es Austin 
Wells: RosayAlzadal ss. weiss Rae eee HB Ad ey ae eae pe ee Rogers 
Weyand, Mrs. Leonie Lena... Kids, cE, 3 cae oie Ra bite eat ___.. Ledbetter 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Whiten <A nes 2st ie) Demgee ramet rue pac Uae NPS) ee ae ee me ele Hamilton 


B. ANS Tiniveay of Texas, 1922 
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White mHenry hard ter ata er ee SSC RES ARES Cen ES his ad 9 Tera Waco 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1920; M.A., Baylor University, 1921 
White, Martin Vs ere aha eer ks Pay ar eee See is oe ae Temple 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Whitehead, Effie Eudora... Ed. Ee eee ee Are se ASTIN 
B.A., University of Texas, 1909 
Wiitehead murene sd. =o ie 8 Rte hileercas teeta oe oe San Antonio 
B.A., Howard Payne ees 1921 
Wihitley “Robert, Love > ae eee Bee Se ee ee ere Commerce 
B.A., East Texas State aSieciihe College, 1925 
Whyburn, Gordon Thomas pa EN ee (OC Looe Sh ait al ere Se aes ee ee? Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Woy hirns Mrs Marie: bce st ek ans Arye eek i, ree ans: & eee Ses ee oes Austin 
B.A., University of eres 1923 
Whyburn, William pipes se aay ke M. ieee tee eee AnAtin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1922; M. ‘AS. 1923 
WY TIC we OUIS Gut eas ee ed ee bee Tye He ek os ee Wichita Falls 
BAS University of Texas, 1926 
iipern- Gaen: Dew itt. ee SSN 16 Dah. <2 5 et Pac pe an Oo Seam, Brackettville 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1920; B.S. in Ed., Southwestern University, 1923 
Williams, ATCT ae ete ete SO Ses Gov. (F.. 1 Shove Ws GA |p get ak 2 Sy eRe Austin 
iBiA:. Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.A., University of Texas, 1926 
Williams, GaSe eee eee a Se EE | ESE Fn ERIE aS | Ree Se Og Se Pe Waxahachie 
A.B., Trinity University, 1926 
Wiltiieineamladecmaens ty ene ker aye CE Lee spk Seen ot ee a ch eT San Antonio 
B. A., University of Texas, 1925 
Walliams) Mrs: Maggie Lou. 2 oo. ide a ee ee ee ee Fort Worth 
5: ay we Judson College, 1922 
Williams, Robert Hill. Al OG bytes SAY, 9S Se a ct tt SEM McKinney 
a ne ~ University of Texas, 1918 
Williamson, Zack Andrew__......__.__<._ > CRO Vi5 ee ee a ee i Coolidge 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Wilineham.. Doras Ant 0 oor. ee Ride comes nen eae ee Gainesville 
A.B., University of Chattanooga, 1925 
Wiese Mary Lucile: =e Be ue ice Ise aes eS. er et Kirbyville 
B.B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
WirtisOnem Vier Qieen ss Iie esas I Baie, Wa Thy See ie, RSI ne Se cae Eastland 
B.A., University of ane 1926 
ounon, Maagring "Theresa 5 oo Sane ee ek Se are eS Pie Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
WHHISGO ee THOIG: 222 Seer ew ee Poe Tt LBs ONE Net ee aS Re, ee Houston 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
Wilsons. Vareinia: Graces... 2 eye 2 ks wall OF bho eh Pin te Patri iri Ob aa ee Palestine 
B.A., University of Texas, 1925 
Wimberly, Goree Alexander... (ESAS) ee en te er ee Rosebud 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1926 
Wiseman, Katherine Hulton ce Se ee teal Gov. ore ee Pe Floresville 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
OL. ae rarities. 22 eee Woe ee ee _Ed. Cpe eee 1 Be ee Palacios 
B.A., Baylor Colleze, 1918 
Vote AG IEA SP nyc Ba iene a Ea ed ae ee ae a ae eos eee Durant, Okla. 
B.A., University < Oklahoma, 1917 
Wright, Annie Elizabeth__.._____-_-___ 28S) RS TE SRSA Saree ok ae Re oe Mullin 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1913 
Wupperman, Alice Margaret...______- __._»_»_-_S Oe ae ED jp cc er Oe eee ASE Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1926 
COLE OISG 2 eek ee oie Ee oe COV oe eS eee ee Austin 
B.A., University of Texas, 1924 
OMe RE OiLUEE ALLCTSOT ee en eee H: _._.-_..._.-. Georgetown 
B.A., Southwestern University, 1920. 

WoUnt DlOOGs JONNt d OCl a ee id Sy Fi eee tens ee ae eee Mart 
B.A., University of tal 1916 
MOUuNs ere illiam= Henry. = U6 [AS Tp Eek Poe Sa Se A ete arte en Rar Tulia 


B.A., West Texas State eiclens College, 1925 
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SUMMARY 


GRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE LONG SESSION, 1925-1926 


Men Women 


GRADUATE (SCHOOL m(Individuals) 22 2s 2 eee 190 134 


GRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE SUMMER SESSION, 1926 


GRADUATE SCHOOL, . P1vSb oe DC V Ui is rete ese eerie ee er ae 248 251 
GRADUATE! SCHOOL, Second) Term! = 22 2a ee 232, 158 
ba) ct Appin Ried ure ie wens GRree erie eee Sot SM ve LRT Ls AROS 2 480 409 
INGMES ‘TepSate se Leese ee i ee ee ete ek es ae en 173 NG) 


NET ENROLLMENT OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE SUMMER SESSION, 

LOD Gi Br Sem oe 29 aad sc ge dee Be eee 307 292 
ToTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE 

GRADUATE SCHOOL, September 20, 1925, to August 31, 

1926, cic See tee ORE BNE RRS RR eS heel dad en 497 426 


CORRIGENDA 


Total 


324 


599 


923 


Page 17, line 16 from bottom: Eor ““HoMER WALKER JOSSELYN, PH.D., Research In- 
vestigator, General Educational Board,” read ‘‘Formerly Research Investigator, Car- 


negie Foundation.’’ 


Page 128, line 21: For “HoMER WALKER JOSSELYN, PH.D., Research Investigator, 
General Educational Board,’ read ‘“‘Formerly Research Investigator, Carnegie Foun- 


dation.”’ 
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The University publishes bulletins four times a month, 
so numbered that the first two digits of the number show 
the year of issue, the last two the position in the yearly 
series. (For example, No. 2201 is the first bulletin of the 
year 1922.) These comprise the official publications of the 
University, publications on humanistic and scientific sub- 
jects, bulletins prepared by the Division of Extension, by the 
Bureau of Economic Geology, and other bulletins of general 
educational interest. With the exception of special num- 
bers, any bulletin will be sent to a citizen of Texas free on 
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